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NOTE 

I  HAVE  in  the  following  chapters  endeavoured  to 
paint  a  series  of  word-pictures  of  the  Lake- 
Country.  The  scenes  are  diverse,  every  phase  of 
fell  life  out  of  doors  in  which  I  have  found  the 
picturesque  having  been  laid  under  contribution. 
It  is  the  narrative  of  one  who,  in  a  dozen  years  of 
wandering,  has  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  shepherds,  poachers,  anglers,  and  dalesmen 
of  various  degrees.  If  a  preponderance  of  atten- 
tion appears  to  be  given  to  sport,  it  is  because 
recollections  of  this  side  of  life  are  easier  and  more 
vividly  retained  than  are  those  of  ordinary  work- 
days. 

After  the  first  three  chapters  (two  of  which  are 
almost  personal),  the  arrangement  is  according  to 
the  sequence  from  spring  to  spring  in  which  the 
various  scenes  may  be  encountered. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  embrace  my  first 
public  opportunity  of  thanking  for  varied  kind- 
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nesses  the  editors  of  the  Golden  Penny,  Land  and 
Water^  Country  Sport,  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
To-Day,  Country  Life,  the  Spectator,  the  Field, 
and  Macmillans  Magazine,  in  whose  journals 
most  of  this  work  had  its  first  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AS    A    FELL-WALKER 

THE  term  c  mountaineering/  like  many  others  in 
our  language  of  sport,  has  been  so  loosely  and 
widely  applied  that  its  meaning  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  ;  therefore  I  feel  that  fell- 
walking  is  the  only  title  by  which  can  be  expressed 
the  ascent  of  such  heights  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  England — the  c  Lake 
District  '  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  and 
Furness.  Fell-walking  is  not  a  new  pursuit  to 
me,  for  I  have  passed  all  my  life  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  fells — indeed,  from  many  parts  of 
the  home-dale  can  be  seen  glorious  series  of  lofty 
peaks.  The  low  moor,  bounding  the  north  of  the 
valley,  is,  indeed,  the  terminal  offshoot  of  the 
Harter  Fell  range — a  group  almost  unknown  to 
guide-book  and  tourist.  Years  ago  I  made  my 
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first  ascent  of  this  hillside.  I  was  not  more  than 
five  years  old  at  the  time.  Our  destination  was  a 
tarn  among  the  heather-covered  hills,  and  I  well 
remember  the  task — how  toilsome  the  ascent  of 
the  steep,  grassy  lane  to  the  breezy  open  moor, 
how  welcome  the  distant  gleam  of  water  !  What 
a  wearying  trudge  it  was  over  the  rolling  moor, 
where  here  and  there  the  encouraging  glint  was 
lost  to  view,  before  we  stood  by  the  tarn-side 
and  peered  from  the  boat-house  steps  into  clear 
peaty  depths,  where  verdant  waterweed  gently 
swayed  to  an  otherwise  imperceptible  flow  !  To 
tell  all  the  delights  of  that  summer  afternoon 
would  weary  my  readers  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  men- 
tioned as  one  of  two  incidents  which  decided  my 
interest  in  the  fells.  The  other  was  the  loan  of  a 
guide-book,  from  the  maps  in  which  I  got  a 
splendid  idea  of  the  work  before  me,  as  it  was 
my  intention  to  thoroughly  explore  the  Lake- 
Country. 

My  first  walk  of  any  magnitude  was  to  Mardale 
(Haweswater),  a  distance,  going  out  by  Longsled- 
dale  and  the  Gatescarth  Pass,  and  returning  by 
Nan  Bield  Pass  and  Kentmere,  of  about  thirty- 
three  miles  from  Boustone.  This  initial  effort 
across  loose,  stony  mountain  tracks,  and  across 
wholly  unfamiliar  country,  with  only  general 
directions  for  a  guide,  did  not  prepossess  me  very 
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strongly  ;  yet  every  holiday  not  spoiled  by  rain 
since  that  has  been  passed  among  the  glens  and 
fells  of  Lakeland.  During  these  expeditions  I 
have  ascended  nearly  all  the  mountains  available 
by  day  and  by  night,  and,  of  course,  all  this  practice 
has  been  developing  my  physique,  besides  giving 
me  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  ways  and  means  of 
fellscraft.  As  much  of  this  learning  as  can  be 
expressed  by  my  pen  it  is  intended  to  give  for 
the  benefit  of  readers,  with  some  description  of 
actual  climbs  under  all  circumstances. 

In  the  fell  district  mentioned,  the  more  promi- 
nent peaks  are  Scafell  Pike  (3,216  feet) — the 
highest  point  in  England — Scafell,  Bowfell,  Great 
End,  and  Great  Gable,  all  of  which  can  be  reached 
with  comparative  ease  from  Wastdale,  Borrowdale, 
or  Great  Langdale ;  Mellbreak  and  Red  Pike, 
with  kindred  giants,  near  Buttermere  ;  Skiddaw 
and  Blencathra  (or  Saddleback),  not  very  distant 
from  Keswick  ;  and  the  massive  Helvellyn  group, 
consisting  of  Helvellyn,  Seat  Sandal,  and  Fairfield, 
which  may  be  approached  from  Patterdale,  Amble- 
side,  Grasmere,  or  Wythburn.  A  good  many 
lower  but  interesting  ridges  jut  out  from  these 
parent  ranges.  The  Kentmere  fells  are  an  out- 
lying group,  containing  some  good  climbs  and 
picturesque  scenery,  but  they  are  far  out  of  the 
gular  tourist  line.  However,  the  cyclist,  by 
re  1—2 
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turning  west  from  the  great  Scotch  road  near 
Shap  village,  will,  by  proceeding  across  the  moor 
to  Haweswater,  find  his  way  easily  into  the  lap  of 
these  craggy  giants  at  Mardale.  Besides  those 
enumerated,  other  districts  present  fair  climbing  ; 
between  High  Street  and  the  foot  of  Ullswater 
there  are  many  hills  worthy  of  ascent,  while  in  the 
great  wilderness  round  the  heads  of  Duddondale 
and  Eskdale  there  is  plenty  of  hard  and  interesting 
but  lonely  work.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  in  point  of  difficulty  and  excitement,  fell- 
walking  is  hardly  comparable  with  crag-climbing, 
yet,  by  adopting  free  and  easy  routes,  sufficient 
difficulty  and  danger  may  be  met  with. 

It  is  impossible  to  recommend  equipment  to 
suit  all ;  some  find  their  kit  adequate  with  one- 
third  the  quantity  of  others.  A  knapsack,  or 
rucksac,  containing  a  clean  shirt  and  a  fresh  pair 
of  stockings,  is  the  only  luggage  carried  by  many 
expert  climbers  ;  they  trust  to  luck  for  what 
further  things  are  required,  yet  their  luck  (or 
resource)  is  wonderful.  However,  their  method 
may  be  most  useful  to  themselves.  Other  fell- 
walkers  take  a  considerable  number  of  articles, 
which  swell  their  burdens  so  that  whole  days  have 
to  be  set  aside  for  shifting  headquarters  and 
nothing  more.  The  willing  human  of  this  type 
is  at  times  a  painfully  frequent  sight  in  Rossett 
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Ghyll.  He  struggles  up  the  rough  pass  under 
his  self-imposed  task,  a  perspiring,  tired  individual 
long  ere  he  reaches  the  shores  of  Angle  Tarn,  and 
faces  the  long  grass  slope  of  Eskhause.  His  day's 
tour  is  to  Wastdalehead,  and  those  miles  are 
regular  backachers  to  him.  In  my  opinion,  this 
system  is  too  much  a  pandering  to  luxury.  Better 
leave  your  lodgings  and  take  a  good  ramble  round 
before  homing  to  the  nearest  hostelry,  for  it  must 
be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  the  fell-walker's 
Lake-Country  is  a  comparatively  small  area. 

The  fell-walker  surely  needs  no  tackle ;  he 
travels  in  his  ordinary  clothes,  plus  a  pair  of  fairly 
stout  boots — the  favourites  of  the  natives  are  of 
the  c  navvy '  pattern,  three-quarter  inch  soles 
studded  with  rows  of  heavy  nails,  thick  toe-plates 
and  heel  caulkers.  The  tops  are  fairly  high,  and 
of  thick,  strong  leather.  Yet  often  in  wandering 
among  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  ground  I 
have  met  men  in  thin  cycling  shoes,  who  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  their  outing!  Most  climbers  carry 
stout  fell-poles  (a  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith)  as  equipment,  but  this  article  is  totally 
unnecessary,  except  for  descending  ticklish  por- 
tions of  scree,  where  a  fall  would  be  dangerous, 
and  as  a  moral  support  when  passing  along  a 
crumbling  cliff-edge.  In  winter,  of  course,  things 
are  much  different,  and  the  stick  is  very  useful. 
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If  you  do  use  it,  be  particularly  careful  in  its 
manipulation  when  descending.  If  you  are  going 
with  the  pole  in  front  of  you,  a  very  slight  over- 
balance is  sufficient  to  cause  a  trip,  and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  a  nasty  fall.  More  than  one 
life  has  been  sacrificed  among  our  fells  to  this 
error.  A  broad-brimmed  hat  is  far  from  a  disad- 
vantage, especially  if  your  eyes  are  apt  to  become 
bloodshot  and  tired  from  exposure  to  wind  and 
bright  light.  You  often  cross  wide  expanses  of 
quietly  sloping  moor,  with  the  sun  blazing  full  in 
your  face.  And  the  sun  !  The  late  James  Payn, 
most  genial  of  climbers,  used  to  argue  most  posi- 
tively that  the  heat  in  Lakeland  was  more  intense 
than  in  any  other  corner  of  England.  He  based 
this  testimony  chiefly  on  an  ascent  of  Black  Sail 
Pass  with  a  scorching  July  sun  behind  him. 
Under  the  circumstances,  his  statement  was  hardly 
remarkable. 

A  pocket-compass  is  often  useful  to  a  fell- 
walker,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  few  people 
understand  its  use.  All,  indeed,  there  is  to  do 
is  to  take  the  exact  bearing  of  the  summit-cairn 
before  the  base  is  left.  When  this  is  not  done, 
you  are  apt  to  stray ;  for  a  summit  seems  to  change 
its  relative  direction  when  you  are  moving  toward 
it.  In  misty  weather  a  compass  is  all  but  indis- 
pensable, particularly  if  the  route  be  ill-marked. 
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A  good  sharp  walk  every  day  should  keep  the 
muscles  and  body  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to 
meet  any  likely  fatigue  in  a  fell-walking  tour.  Of 
course,  the  unusual  nature  of  the  ground  will  tire 
the  novice.  Fell-ground  may  be  divided  into 
grass,  scree,  stones,  and  crag — and  each  has  its 
own  methods  of  surmounting.  On  grass  in  dry 
weather  an  ordinary  step  is  used  to  carry  the 
walker  along,  and  it  is  little  more  exhausting 
than  on  the  road.  After  rain,  however,  fell  grass 
is  very  slippery,  and  careful  footing  is  repaid  by 
the  greater  ease  and  speed  of  progress. 

The  banks  of  debris  to  be  found  on  steep  fell- 
sides  or  under  long  ranges  of  crags  are  best 
known  as  scree  or  shirling  ;  the  last  from  their 
perpetual  sliding  down  when  an  ascent  is  at- 
tempted. As  screes  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
speck  of  coarse  sand  to  cobbles  as  large  as  tea- 
kettles, there  are  several  different  methods  of 
climbing  them.  Among  the  larger  fragments 
considerable  care  is  required  in  balancing  for 
the  next  step  forward.  Among  the  minutiae, 
which  are  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  fan- 
shaped  scree-beds,  the  easiest  posture  for  advance 
is  as  for  steep  ascents — body  poised  well  forward, 
stooping,  in  fact,  arms  swinging  loosely,  the  toes 
at  each  step  being  driven  well  home  into  the 
yielding  mass.  This  will  be  found,  it  may  be, 
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a  somewhat  trying  position,  but  steady,  persistent 
energy,  if  properly  directed,  pays  best.  If  a 
foothold  is  missed,  or  by  any  reason  becomes 
insecure,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  try  and  recover 
this  hold.  Trust  to  the  other  foot,  which,  by 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  being  pressed 
upon  it,  is  less  likely  to  give  way.  A  little 
practice  will  prove  that  this  instruction  must 
be  conscientiously  followed  ;  for  the  novice,  in 
slipping  out,  both  bruises  himself  and  wastes 
energy  which  should  be  conserved  for  higher 
ground. 

Wherever  c  stones'  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
it  must  be  taken  to  mean  those  loose  fragments 
which,  from  the  size  mentioned  for  the  largest 
scree,  are  strewn  over  such  wide  expanses  on 
our  fells.  Lichen-covered,  weathered  slabs  about 
the  summits,  rugged  boulders  in  the  dale-heads, 
tributes  from  the  long  line  of  crags — if  they  are 
not  numerous,  the  path  will  be  observed  to  avoid 
them.  Otherwise  its  course  lies  straight  over  the 
largest  fragments,  and  progress  has  to  be  made  by 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock.  It  has  been  found  that 
this  is  really  easier  than  crossing  the  c  stone '  belt 
by  a  path  which  attempts  to  be  an  c  easy  '  way. 
The  greatest  danger  met  in  fell-walking  is  among 
stones.  When  trying  to  cross  a  long  stretch  of 
these,  say  between  Eskhause  and  Scafell  Pike, 
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or  round  the  head  of  Rydale,  the  walker  is  apt 
to  become  careless,  and  this  lapse  may  be  pulled 
short  by  a  mishap.  The  writer  injured  his  knee 
when  going  at  speed  across  the  stones  in  Ewer 
Gap  (Bowfell)  on  a  misty  morning,  and  speaks 
from  sad  experience. 

The  tall  cliffs  on  the  sides  of  various  mountains, 
though  so  enticing  to  the  cragsman,  are  no  affair 
of  the  fell-walker's,  though  those  shattered  rock- 
faces,  miscalled  ( crags/  are  often  resorted  to  by 
strong  climbers  as  variants  to  the  usual  routes. 
There  is  one  point  in  particular  where  this  can 
be  the  case — the  Rossett  Ghyll  foot  route  to 
Bowfell  Top.  After  toiling  up  Grass  Tongue, 
the  rocks  are  reached  by  a  turn  to  the  left. 
The  angle  is  steep,  but  the  rock  much  broken, 
and  some  safe  hand-over-hand  climbing  is  met 
with.  In  winter  this  is  a  particularly  laborious 
route. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  long-desired  summit, 
perspiring  freely  from  your  exertion,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  to  stand  awhile,  or 
wander  aimlessly  about,  admiring  the  wide  view. 
This  is  a  most  unwise  proceeding,  as  the  air 
on  the  hill-top,  from  constant  circulation,  is 
invariably  many  degrees  colder  than  in  the 
valleys.  The  most  dreaded  and  immediate  result 
of  carelessness  of  this  kind  is  colic,  and  those 
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who  have  temporarily  suffered  from  this  will  most 
appreciate  my  warning. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  tracks  across  the 
passes  is  essential,  but  their  system  is  easily 
mastered.  Cairns  of  various  sizes  mark  the 
more  important,  but  others  are  less  easily  followed. 
Whether  anyone  has  passed  that  way  recently  may 
be  found  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  outcroppings  ; 
for,  though  the  walker  may  not  yet  have  noticed 
it,  every  time  the  foot  is  placed  on  a  protruding 
slab  or  loose  piece  of  shale,  the  hobnails  in  the 
boot  leave  their  marks  distinctly.  These  white 
scratches  are  to  be  looked  for  and  followed.  A 
good  many  paths  are  to  be  found  in  the  ghylls  ; 
but  these  are  usually  rough  and  difficult,  owing 
to  their  following  the  course  of  the  water.  But 
the  trouble  experienced  in  crossing  crag-beds  or  in 
tracing  out  a  route  through  the  gullies  is  easy  in 
comparison  with  the  following  out  of  a  trail 
across  a  wide  grass  moor,  when  a  high  wind  is 
blowing  and  a  dense  mist  surrounds.  Sheep-tracks 
cross  your  way  in  every_direction,  and  many  of 
these  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  man-track, 
which  must  be  followed.  However,  though  very 
distinctly  marked,  they  are  usually  very  narrow  ; 
not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  frequently  less. 
The  edges  of  sheep-paths,  moreover,  rise  straight 
up  ;  a  man's  track  usually  fines  down  gradually. 
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There  are  many  ways,  indeed,  by  which  the  differ- 
ence is  detected,  but  they  are  beyond  my  power  to 
describe.  It  is  the  old  story  of  experience  count- 
ing for  much.  An  expert  fell-walker  will  instantly 
differentiate  between  the  two  on  the  grounds  of 
level  and  direction  alone. 

In  a  walk  along  a  cliff  edge  it  will  be  noticed  that 
above  the  precipitous  parts  there  are  many  outcrops 
of  stone,  entirely  absent  on  the  less  abrupt  ghyll- 
heads.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  accidents,  even  in  the  most  inclement  weather, 
are  most  rare.  Besides,  there  are  danger  signs  in 
the  grass,  in  the  wind,  in  sounds,  and  in  almost 
everything,  which  can  guide  the  wary  walker. 

The  feeling  of  being  properly  lost  in  a  mist 
cannot  be  described  by  anyone  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced it.  The  danger  from  exposure,  too,  is 
most  serious.  But  sometimes  a  walk  through  the 
clouds  is  not  too  uncomfortable  for  enjoyment. 
Some  time  ago  I  spent  four  or  five  hours  climbing 
in  a  dense  mist.  I  had  come  from  Buttermere 
over  Black  Sail  Pass,  where  I  first  encountered 
the  clouds,  to  Wastdalehead,  and  was  making 
for  Windermere  by  way  of  Eskhause,  the  second 
highest  English  mountain  pass.  To  reach  this  I 
had  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  Styehead  Pass, 
and  then  cut  across  the  bogs  to  another  route  for 
the  Hause.  The  mist  rolled  deep  over  the  tops 
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before  I  left  Wastdale,  and  every  ghyll  and  turn 
in  the  mountain  breasts  surrounding  the  valley 
was  closely  invested.  In  the  Styehead  travelling 
was  more  tolerable  than  on  the  slippery  grass  of 
the  valley  ;  a  strong,  cold  breeze  hissed  over  the 
scree  below,  and  whistled  in  an  eerie  fashion 
among  the  crags  of  Great  Gable  above.  Higher 
up  the  damp  clouds  closed  around  till  only  a  few 
yards  of  the  path  could  be  seen  at  a  time.  The 
air  was  very  chilly  ;  but  the  track,  save  where  it 
cut  across  the  bogs  at  the  passhead,  was  well 
marked  by  cairns,  and  the  whole  route  therefore 
safe  and  interesting.  As  I  sat  a  minute  by  the 
shore  of  Sprinkling  Tarn,  my  memory  hastened 
back  to  tales  of  exposure  and  death,  of  rescue 
and  narrow  escapes,  among  the  white-draped  fells, 
but  the  environment  was  enough  to  encourage 
such  thoughts.  The  dark,  rippling  surface  was 
only  apparent  for  a  dozen  yards  before  it  merged 
into  the  shifting  mass  of  gray.  A  huge  presence 
loomed  in  front,  it  might  be  a  big  boulder  ;  but 
instinct,  sharpened  by  experience,  told  that  it  was 
only  the  distorted  outlines  of  a  sheep.  A  rattle 
of  falling  water  among  the  mist-hidden  cliffs,  a 
gurgle  from  the  outlet  of  the  tarn,  the  hoarse 
gloat  of  a  raven  from  the  rocky  heights  of  Great 
End,  and  the  shuffling  movements  of  a  few  sheep 
feeding  among  the  boulders  —  these  were  the 
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only  sounds.  The  gale  was  very  strong  on  the 
summit  of  Eskhause,  and  progress  was  made  with 
difficulty.  Near  Angle  Tarn  I  stopped  to  note 
the  effect  of  the  sunlight  on  the  whirling  masses 
from  which  I  was  rapidly  descending.  For  a 
moment  a  whisk  of  mist  surrounded  me,  then 
melted  away,  leaving  a  fine  view  of  uninhabited 
valley  and  rugged  mountain-side. 

It  must  not  be  taken,  however,  that  I  do  not 
recognise  the  grave  possibilities  which  are  open  to 
any  stranger  who  loses  his  way  among  the  mist- 
covered  fells.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  extreme  vigilance  is  necessary  when  a  tour 
has  to  be  made  into  the  mist,  and  bearings  should 
be  carefully  taken  wherever  possible.  The  path 
should  be  followed  strictly,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  walk  accurately  in  a  mist.  Personally, 
I  have  lost  my  path  in  cloud-banks  many  a  time, 
and  inevitably  will  do  so  again  ;  but  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  in  this  to  anyone  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  fells. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  fell-walking  is  that 
it  may  be  indulged  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons. 
But  if  there  are  two  periods  at  which  the  sport  is  at 
its  best,  they  are  when  the  cool,  clear  days  of  spring 
allow  ascents  with  the  least  possible  fatigue,  or  when 
the  moonlight  reigns  over  the  fells,  and  the  silence 
and  massiveness  become  almost  overpowering. 
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Sometimes,  if  the  winter  has  held  its  sway 
tenaciously  and  long,  you  climb  into  the  cloud-cap, 
and  find  yourself  in  a  whirling  snowstorm.  In 
the  valleys  the  day  has  been  dull,  with  perhaps  a 
little  rain.  I  remember  particularly  one  such.  It 
was  early  June,  and  everything  by  the  roadside 
bore  the  fresh,  lively  look  of  early  summer.  We 
had  driven  in  to  Coniston  through  almost  con- 
tinuous rain.  The  Old  Man  was  still  deep  in 
his  nightcap,  but  we  hoped  to  climb  him,  as  usually 
he  is  not  a  difficult  subject.  Accordingly,  we 
threaded  up  the  path  by  the  quarries — the  nasty 
sharp  slate-dust  so  much  in  evidence  here  in 
summer  had  welded  into  mud,  making  the  ascent 
less  laborious.  Before  long  we  reached  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mist,  and  here  we  stopped  for  a  final . 
survey.  Indistinctly  below  us  was  a  greeny-blue 
well  of  water,  Coniston  Lake,  but  the  film  of 
falling  rain  blotted  out  all  beyond  save  bare  out- 
lines of  woods  and  hills.  We  did  not  see  Low- 
water,  the  white  veil  of  mist  was  too  dense  ;  but  it 
was  ultimately  located  by  noting  the  echoes.  As 
we  got  higher  and  on  to  the  exposed  shoulder  of 
the  fell,  the  wind  became  more  powerful,  and  the 
descending  particles  gradually  changed  from  rain 
to  snow.  Patches  of  half-molten  white  began  to 
be  seen  on  our  path,  and  our  party  crossed  several 
drifts  before  the  cairn  was  sighted.  Though  the 
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hour  was  barely  two,  it  was  half  dark  up  here. 
The  snow  fluttered  down  from  a  leaden  cloud 
above,  around,  and  below,  or  was  hurled  at  us  in 
the  seethe  of  the  gale  through  the  fog-banks. 
Sometimes  the  wind  came  in  such  powerful  gusts 
that  it  was  difficult  to  stand  erect.,  Around  the 
maen  was  a  wide  field  of  snow  ;  the  face  of  the 
caern  was  thickly  coated  with  white,  the  air  was 
bitter  cold,  and  our  exposed  position  almost 
untenable.  After  a  short  interval  we  were  glad 
to  descend.  One  section  of  our  party  speedily 
detached  itself,  and  disappeared  into  the  shifting 
gray.  We  soon  reached  the  region  of  fern  and 
bracken,  boulder  and  scree,  and  emerged  into  clear 
air.  There  had  been,  we  were  informed,  a  good 
deal  of  rain  while  we  were  on  the  mountain,  but 
our  statement  as  to  snow  was  hardly  credited  until 
the  gale  blew  the  clouds  aside  and  showed  for  an 
hour  the  white,  silent  fells. 

My  favourite  climb  is  during  the  summer  dusks 
— they  cannot  be  called  nights — when,  starting 
from  some  customary  centre,  the  path  to  a  famous 
summit  is  struggled  up.  In  the  gray,  cold  dawn 
the  final  slope  is  topped,  and  from  the  cairn  the 
day  is  watched  rise  in  the  east.  Down  the  hill  to 
a  good  breakfast ;  you  have  combated  the  dreary 
silence  and  the  hardest  of  fell-walking,  and  should 
be  ready  and  willing  for  a  long  day's  rest. 
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In  winter  fell-walking  is  more  difficult ;  the 
cold  becomes  more  and  more  intense  as  you  rise 
through  the  intakes,  now  crowded  with  sheep  ; 
the  snow  masks  all  save  the  most  abrupt  crags  ; 
for  miles  every  landmark  is  buried.  Such  small 
indicators  as  do  rise  above  the  snow-fields  are  dis- 
torted by  the  white  mantle  with  which  the  gale 
has  plastered  them.  A  tramp  in  a  January  blizzard 
across  an  open  moor  or  pass  is  a  feat  of  strength 
and  perseverance.  The  danger  of  inadvertently 
straying  from  the  proper  track  is  much  greater 
than  at  any  other  time,  while  the  fact  that  the 
most  obtrusive  warnings  (i.e.,  the  outcrops  near 
the  cliffs,  as  mentioned  previously)  are  obliterated 
makes  progress  rather  more  than  risky.  But  after 
the  storm  comes  a  calm,  perhaps  on  a  moonlit 
night ;  danger  is  minimized  by  the  brightness, 
though  the  thick  snow  makes  progress  arduous. 

Millions  of  stars  gleamed  and  twinkled  above 
as  we  started  from  Buttermere  for  a  walk  to  Scale 
Force,  after  which  we  hoped  to  climb  some  way 
up  Mellbreak.  Yesterday,  as  evening  drew  on, 
and  the  air  became  more  frosty,  a  few  snowflakes 
had  floated  in  the  breeze  ;  this  morning  three 
inches  of  snow  masked  dale  and  fell,  ghyll  and 
crag.  All  day  the  storm  continued,  to  cease  at 
nightfall.  We  crunched  along  where  we  judged 
the  path  lay,  but  were  always  tripping  and  slipping 
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among  hidden  boulders.  After  forty  minutes' 
hard  labour  we  reached  Scale  Beck,  by  the  side  of 
which  was  the  route  to  Force  Ghyll.  The  wind 
had  swept  a  band  of  heather  and  bracken  almost 
clear  of  snow,  and  up  this  we  crashed.  When 
sufficiently  elevated,  we  found  the  gorge  difficult 
to  get  into,  for  the  bank  to  be  descended  was  pre- 
cipitous and  crumbling.  At  last  we  discovered  a 
slack  which  was  feasible,  and  down  it  dropped 
into  the  pitch-dark  ghyll.  Above,  sheer  black 
cliffs,  with  brilliant  moonlight  playing  upon  the 
wavy  mountain-ash  trees  at  their  tops ;  from  these 
the  stream  fell,  a  gleam  of  creamy  white,  till  lost 
in  the  blackness  around.  Only  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  '  lay '  of  the  rocks  and  much 
careful  climbing  permitted  us  to  come  close  to 
the  icicled  basin,  into  which  the  water  tumbled 
from  above.  This  is  a  cool  position  on  the 
hottest  summer  day,  but  now  the  flying  drops  of 
spray  seemed  to  be  particles  of  ice,  so  quickly  did 
they  freeze.  The  cold  is  a  memory — ugh ! 
Looking  down  the  gully,  a  deep,  narrow  vista  of 
Crummock  could  be  seen,  its  brightened  surface 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  bleak  slopes  beyond. 
After  a  careful  scramble,  the  moor  was  again 
reached,  and  we  made  toward  Mellbreak,  a  huge 
shoulder  of  which,  capped  in  dead-silver  frost- 
cloud,  confronted  us  across  the  glen.  The  ascent 
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was  fatiguing,  but  at  last  accomplished.  About 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  we  climbed  into 
the  mist-cap,  and  after  a  shivering  twenty  minutes 
cleared  it.  From  the  narrow  apex  of  the  fell  what 
a  view  there  was — bright  blue  gleaming  with 
myriad  lights  above,  chill  white,  feathery  mist- 
piles  and  solid  white  mountains  in  grand  distinc- 
tion below.  But  the  fact  that  we  had  now  been 
tramping  about  for  some  five  hours,  and  that  we 
were  standing  in  a  bitterly  cold  breeze,  a  long  way 
from  our  warm  beds,  made  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  senses  than  this  vision  of  beauty,  so  we  com- 
menced the  descent  at  once.  Carefully  selecting 
the  long  grass  slopes,  we  made  splendid  progress, 
sliding,  falling,  and  rolling,  as  the  snow-crust  gave 
us  footing  or  disappointed  us  of  it.  We  reached 
the  foot  of  the  fell  about  halfway  down  Crum- 
mock  Water,  and  after  a  few  minutes  found  that 
the  easiest  headway  would  be  made  by  trusting  to 
the  ice-surface.  The  lake  was  not  completely  bear- 
able, though  the  thermometer  had  by  this  hour 
(i  a.m.)  touched  zero.  We  escaped  a  good  deal 
of  rough  walking  by  venturing  across  a  corner  of 
the  lake,  leaving  the  ice  finally  near  the  landing- 
station  for  the  Scale  Force  boats. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  those  just  sketched 
large  parties  of  climbers  are  undesirable,  as  the 
capacity  of  individuals  varies  so  largely,  and  quite 
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a  good  proportion  will  be  comparatively  weak 
walkers.  Ladies,  too,  unless  inured  to  similar 
work,  are  better  left  behind.  I  remember  quite 
well  an  instance  when  a  large  party  left  Grasmere 
for  an  ascent  of  Helvellyn  in  its  snow-garb. 
Progress  had  been  slowly  made  nearly  to  the 
hause  at  Tongue  Ghyll,  when  one  lady  fell  down 
exhausted.  Stimulants  were  applied,  and  she 
returned  to  Grasmere  under  escort.  Such  an 
incident,  however,  did  not  deter  the  other 
members  of  the  party  from  reaching  Grisedale 
Tarn  at  about  noon.  From  this  point  the  real 
ascent  begins. 

Soon  after  surmounting  Dollywaggon  Pike,  the 
walkers  met  a  piercing  wind,  blowing  straight  into 
their  faces,  across  long  stretches  of  snow.  Heated 
with  their  toilsome  ascent — the  drift  below  the 
summit  being  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  its 
partial  overhanging — the  party  was  in  the  worst 
possible  condition  to  resist  the  attacks  of  cramp, 
and,  sure  enough,  two  of  their  number  were 
attacked.  Freely  applied  stimulants  allayed  the 
awful  pain,  but  the  victims  were  still  unable  to 
move  toward  either  the  summit  or  the  valley.  A 
trench  in  the  drift  had  accordingly  to  be  dug  to 
shield  them  and  their  guard  from  the  biting  wind, 
after  which  help  was  requisitioned  from  the  nearest 
hamlet.  It  was  quite  dark  when  the  c  rescue ' 

2 — 2 
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was  finished,  and  the  two  sufferers  were  placed  in 
a  warm  place. 

Even  among  expert  climbers,  the  clutches  of 
frost  and  snow  are  not  without  serious  benumbing 
effect,  and  quite  recently  a  party  of  such  found 
themselves  in  a  very  precarious  position  among 
the  crags  on  the  Pillar  Rock,  in  Ennerdale.  They 
had  descended  by  a  rope  into  one  of  the  fastnesses, 
and  then  were  unable  to  negotiate  the  steep,  snow- 
covered  ascent  to  safety.  They  were  missed  as 
evening  drew  on,  and,  after  a  long  search,  a  rescue- 
party  located  them.  After  a  long  struggle,  the 
men  were  drawn  up  in  safety,  and  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain  none  the  worse  for  their  ad- 
venture. My  reason  for  mentioning  this  is  to 
give  a  warning  to  such  as  may  stray  into  Lake- 
land in  winter  to  go  warily  among  the  loose 
crags,  which  give  the  most  entertainment  and 
excitement,  as  there  are  occasions  when  advance 
or  retreat  are  equally  impossible,  and  this  may 
happen  even  among  the  screes  and  steep  slopes 
so  familiar  to  the  fell-walker. 


CHAPTER  II 

NIGHT-CLIMBING 

I  FEEL  that  this  subject,  though  referred  to  in  the 
previous  pages,  deserves  a  special  chapter  to  itself. 
I  have  made  many  climbs  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  think  my  exertions  amply  repaid. 

The  sun  sets,  Nature  prepares  for  the  coming 
night,  people  come  scurrying  from  every  fellside, 
anxious  to  reach  the  valleys  ere  complete  dark- 
ness sets  in.  The  cool,  softly  circulating  air 
refreshes  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Why  not  in 
this  ideal  time  go  climbing  the  mountains  from 
which  such  retreat  is  being  made  ? 

The  best  regulated  mountain  path  has  a  happy 
knack  of  disappearing  every  now  and  then,  as  it 
cuts  across  a  bog  or  dives  into  a  gully.  In  day- 
light these  places  can  be  followed  easily.  The 
boot-scratches  on  the  stone,  or  the  sighting  of  the 
next  turn  of  the  track,  together  with  the  land- 
marks, are  indications  not  available  in  the  dark- 
ness. Lanterns  are  not  often  used  to  find  the 
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way  at  night,  and  many  a  box  of  matches  have  I 
seen  wasted  in  peering  over  a  forty  yards  width  of 
grass  to  see  if  anyone  had  previously  passed  that 
way.  When  once  you  lose  the  track  at  a  corner 
in  the  dark,  it  is  best  to  just  drive  towards  the 
corner  of  the  skylight  you  wish  to  reach — by-and- 
by  you  may  come  across  a  fair  path.  To  an 
expert  difficulties  seldom  occur  ;  he  can  tell  by 
the  texture  of  the  ground  when  he  is  on  a 
track. 

However,  sometimes  a  seasoned  climber  goes 
wrong,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from  the 
diary  of  a  night-climber  of  great  experience.  He 
speaks  of  a  walk  up  Mickleden,  a  sub- valley  of 
Great  Langdale,  from  which  a  route  passes  up 
Rossett  Ghyll  to  Scafell  Pike  :  *  Got  off  the 
track  about  eight  times  in  two  miles,  and  at  last 
got  hopelessly  lost.  Determined,  however,  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  I  sat  under  a  big  rock  and 
unpacked  some  biscuits.  The  rain,  which  had 
been  falling  for  the  last  half-hour,  now  descended 
in  torrents.  Just  in  front  was  a  stream,  and 
across  it  I  could  just  distinguish  a  dark  object, 
but  had  no  idea  what  it  was.  I  then  got  out  my 
map  and  compass,  from  which  it  seemed  that  I 
must  be  very  near  the  well-known  sheep-fold, 
where  the  paths  for  Rossett  Ghyll  and  Stake  Pass 
divide.  However,  as  I  was  tired  of  searching,  I 
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decided  to  wait  the  approach  of  dawn.  In  about 
half  an  hour  I  could  see  the  whole  valley — and 
the  sheep-fold  within  a  few  yards,  being  the  dark 
object  at  which  I  had  been  looking  for  the  last 
hour/ 

Night-climbing  in  cloudy  weather  is  almost 
dangerous.  The  clammy  *  mist-breath '  is  on 
your  face  as  you  get  into  the  fell  ;  the  most 
familiar  landmarks,  the  hill-tops,  which  on  a 
clear,  still  night  can  guide  you  safely,  are  hidden 
in  the  mist.  The  path  is  followed  as  closely  as 
possible,  speed  is  reduced,  halting  is  made 
criminal  ;  but  even  then  the  increasing  light  often 
finds  you  wondering  if  you  are  not  asleep,  for 
there  before  you  is  the  gateway  you  passed  through 
seven  hours  before.  You  have  scrambled  over 
rough  places  innumerable,  and  thought  that  you 
were  going  straight  ahead,  but  your  path  has  been 
in  a  wide  circle.  How  such  a  state  of  things 
comes  about  is  not  for  me  to  discuss,  but  the  fact 
remains.  If  you  are  curious  to  understand  more 
clearly,  climb  back  into  the  mist.  There  is  a 
rime-like  hoar  on  the  ground,  and,  if  you  can 
find  the  line,  your  footprints  during  the  whole 
walk  are  clearly  seen. 

More  than  once  the  writer  has  walked  for 
hours  in  a  mist  without  getting  any  further 
forward,  but  an  adventure  which  befell  three 
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friends  of  his  is  most  worthy  of  note.  They 
intended  to  cross  a  fell  between  two  valleys  on  a 
rainy  morning.  As  they  reached  the  common, 
a  great  bank  of  clouds  enveloped  them.  They 
kept  on  as  straight  as  possible,  hoping  in  half  an 
hour  to  reach  the  further  descent.  After  about 
an  hour's  rambling  they  came  on  the  footprints 
of  three  persons  in  the  grass.  c  So  ho  !  there  is 
someone  in  front  of  us  ;'  and  they  followed  the 
trail  as  hard  as  they  could. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  they  reached  a  point 
where  were  six  sets  of  footmarks.  *  That  caps 
owt,'  said  one.  Just  at  this  moment  a  breath  of 
wind  whipped  up  the  mist,  and  30  yards  away 
was  the  gate  to  the  intakes,  and  beyond  the  dale 
they  had  left  two  hours  before.  The  sky  becom- 
ing clear,  they  followed  the  still  apparent  tracks, 
and  found  they  had  twice  passed  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  point  at  which  they  should  have 
entered  the  other  valley. 

One  of  the  delights  of  night-climbing  is  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take 
your  meals.  About  midnight  you  feel  £  a  vacancy 
within,'  which  makes  a  halt  desirable.  The 
amount  of  resource  shown  in  this  detail  is  an 
infallible  guide  to  a  man's  experience  in  the  sport. 
Some  luxurious  parties  load  themselves  with  bottles 
of  hot  cocoa,  wrapped  round  with  much  flannel  to 
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keep  in  the  heat,  and  it  is  grand  luck  to  meet  a 
hospitable  party  of  this  sort  when  the  icy  morn- 
ing breeze  penetrates  everywhere.  A  cup  of  cocoa 
prepared  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  very  welcome, 
though  the  cold  waiting  for  it  is  tiresome. 

My  first  night-climb  was  to  Hillbell,  one  of 
the  Kentmere  giants.  The  chief  remembrance  is 
of  a  steely,  starlit  sky  bridging  the  narrow,  quiet 
valley.  We  were  all  novices  in  fellscraft,  and 
plunged  through  scree  and  fern  in  direct  line  for 
the  summit.  Our  final  approach  was  by  a  narrow 
chimney,  the  hardest  climb  I  ever  encountered  on 
that  class  of  ground.  Around  the  cairn  were  lying 
relics — barrel  hoops,  etc. — of  the  Jubilee  (1887) 
bonfire,  and  blackened  stones  marked  the  exact  spot 
of  the  beacon.  The  sunrise  was  lovely.  Just  as 
the  light  flowed  down  on  Windermere,  a  boat  began 
to  move  on  the  water,  and  every  dip  of  the  oars 
was  signalled  by  a  flash  of  sunlit  water.  When  the 
sun  was  well  up  we  made  a  move  for  home.  What 
a  horrible  place  we  had  come  up — a  precipice  from 
the  valley  which  we  would  not  descend  ! 

To  Kentmere  High  Street  is  a  splendid  mid- 
night trip  from  Kendal  or  Staveley.  On  the 
fringe  of  the  mountainous  country,  commanding 
an  unbroken  view  to  the  east  over  the  Eden 
valley  far  into  Cumberland,  with  the  irregular 
masses  of  Coniston  Old  Man,  Scafells,  Langdales, 
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Helvellyn,  Fairfield,  and  Saddleback  grouped  on 
the  north-west,  with  a  westward  glimpse  of  the 
sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  southward  over  the 
Fylde — the  climb  by  Kentmere  comparatively 
easy — its  popularity  is  easily  explained.  The 
track  when  it  first  turns  into  the  fell  opposite 
Nathrigg  is  difficult  to  keep,  and  some  parts  of 
Nan  Bield  Pass  are  rough  and  rocky.  I  have 
climbed  this  mountain  a  good  many  times  now, 
and  have  experienced  all  sorts  of  weather  upon 
it,  but  only  once  have  I  encountered  my  ideal 
sunrise.  Bright  starlight  ushered  us  into  the 
fell,  and  soon  we  were  500  feet  above  Kent- 
mere  reservoir,  crossing  the  boulder-strewn  slope 
for  Nan  Bield.  The  perfect  stillness  was  broken 
fitly  by  Nature's  self — the  rolling  of  the  moun- 
tain becks  into  the  still,  calm  tarn  below.  As 
we  climbed  higher  the  reservoir  looked  as  dark 
and  dismal  as  the  rude  crags  which  sprang  into 
mid-air  beside  it,  while  through  the  pass  Small 
Water  reflected  the  softening  moonlight  which 
rendered  visible  many  an  unknown  ravine  and 
rocky  precipice.  Now  we  passed  into  the  jaws  of 
the  pass  along  a  rugged  little  path,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, winding  among  broken  fragments  of 
rock  and  crossing  beds  of  feathery  parsley  fern. 

After  passing  the  cairn  we  dropped  a  few  turns 
down  the   pass   to  avoid  some  unnecessary  scree. 
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It  was  now  1.45,  the  air  was  bitterly  cold;  in  the 
horizon  beyond  Haweswater  was  rising  an  arch  of 
lighter  blue — the  herald  of  the  day.  We  walked 
smartly  along  the  tops  and  reached  a  point  where 
we  paused  a  moment  to  admire 

'  The  precipice  abrupt 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood.' 

There,  deep  below,  was  Blea  Water,  with  cats- 
paws  of  morning  wind  chasing  over  its  brooding 
surface.  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the 
summit. 

To  the  west  we  gazed  upon  a  most  exquisite 
moonlight  view  ;  to  the  misty  horizon  was  a 
succession  of  light-blue  hills  scored  with  deeper- 
coloured  valleys,  while  the  river  lake  of  Winder- 
mere  stretched,  a  well  of  green,  apparently  to 
infinity  among  the  mists.  In  the  east  was  visible 
the  dawning  day,  and  we  watched  its  glare  develop 
with  almost  breathless  joy  and  admiration.  Then 
from  the  depths  rose  the  mists  of  morning — a 
fleecy  upheaval,  a  sea  out  of  which  protruded,  as 
so  many  islands,  the  higher  hills.  A  puff  of  wind 
changed  the  smooth  surface  into  a  turmoil  of  frozen 
waves,  which,  as  the  sun  gained  power,  rolled 
themselves  into  masses  and  were  dissipated,  display- 
ing the  valleys  in  all  their  freshness  and  loveliness. 

On    another    occasion    we    climbed  Helvellyn. 
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We  reached  Grasmere  in  the   soft  twilight,  but 
before    we  had  got  far  up  Tongue  Ghyll  black 
clouds  collected  on  Fairfield  to  the  right  and  Seat 
Sandal  to  the  left.     Beneath  the  fringe  in  the  in- 
equalities of  the  ridges  light  peeped  through  in 
singular  patches.       The   basin-like  valley  was  in 
itself  a  picture  of  gloom  ;  the  rugged  brows  of  the 
hills  looked  more  fearful  than  ever.     The  path  is 
moderately  rough  in  daytime,  but  in  the  dark  it 
was  awful,  and  we  soon  lost  it,  and  had  to  plunge 
upward  through  the  soaking  grass  and  moss.     As 
the  gully   narrowed,   we   crossed  the  bed   of  the 
stream  and   reached   a  fair    path   over  the   pass. 
Soon  we  passed  Grisedale  Tarn — a  silent  sheet  of 
water  under  the  screes  of  Fairfield — and  climbed 
towards  Helvellyn.     Gradually  the  smoky  wreaths 
collected,  and  finally  shut  out  the  tarn  below.     An 
hour  later  we  were  standing  on  the  pike  of  Hel- 
vellyn.     With  every  shred   of  clothing  damped 
through,   every  hair   on   our  heads   a  thread  for 
moisture,  we   still  did  not  envy  the   stay-a-beds 
that  morning.       Three    miles    from    the    nearest 
house,  3.20  a.m.,  and  nothing  but  a  supernatural 
visitation    would    make  that    inn-keeper  give  us 
breakfast  before  7.30.     We  quickly  dropped  below 
the    clouds    and    dawdled    down  '  to    Wythburn. 
After    breakfast    the    mists    rolled    away    and    a 
splendid  day  ensued. 
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Another  climb  was  over  Bowfell  and  Scafell 
Pike,  but  this  was  not  merely  to  witness  sunrise  ; 
it  was  an  early  start  for  a  long  day  on  the  fells. 
Once  past  the  farmhouse  of  Wall  End  (we  had 
started  at  I  a.m.  from  Elterwater),  we  lost  the 
path  and  scrambled  up  the  rocky  Band.  For 
awhile  we  were  below  the  mist,  but  when  we  got 
into  its  uncertain  light  every  crag  in  front  seemed 
to  be  the  summit  ;  and  what  scores  of  false  hopes 
we  had !  Ultimately  we  came  to  the  highest 
ground,  and  here  we  found  the  cairn.  Leaving 
this,  we  fell  foul  of  some  crags,  which  my  friends 
prepared  to  descend.  However,  I  objected,  for 
the  way  to  Eskhause  must  be  on  higher  rather 
than  lower  ground.  A  few  minutes'  argument 
followed,  and  then  the  mist  was  whirled  up  to 
show  Angle  Tarn  900  feet  below  us.  We  were 
standing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  We 
retreated,  and  made  another  cast  to  Eskhause, 
which,  however,  brought  us  to  another  cliff  over- 
hanging the  torrent  Esk.  How  cold  and  bright 
were  those  tiny  cascades,  the  sounds  of  which,  each 
clear  and  distinct,  came  up  to  us  !  Back  into  the 
mist  again,  and  then  we  found  the  route  to  Esk- 
hause. By  now  the  sun  must  have  risen,  for  the 
grimy  gray  clouds  gradually  allowed  some  light 
to  filter  through.  When  we  returned  from  Sca- 
fell Pike  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  mist. 
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Not  often  are  disappointments  welcome,  but 
when  the  fells  are  piled  with  rain-clouds  it  is  at 
least  a  relief  to  turn  aside  and  wend  your  way  to 
some  secluded  mountain  tarn  or  quiet  riverside 
retreat,  there  to  await  the  day.  As  it  nears,  the 
pearl-gray  mists  are  delicately  lit  up,  the  grim, 
mysterious  valley  shadows  deepen  for  awhile,  each 
gleam  of  colour  in  the  sky,  each  shadow  on  the 
rocky  slope,  the  finest  detail  of  scree  and  isle,  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  clear,  calm  water.  The 
whole  effect  is  glorious,  almost  terrifying,  and 
compares  easily  with  sunrise  from  the  highest 
hills. 


CHAPTER  III 

CRAG-  CLIMBING 

THE  most  fascinating  of  English  outdoor  sports 
is  crag-climbing.  Nothing  can  compare  with  it 
in  its  calls  on  nerve  and  energy,  in  its  splendid 
triumphs  and  defeats,  and  in  its  glorious  fireside  re- 
collections. And,  moreover,  our  own  country  holds 
the  best  district  in  the  world  for  its  indulgence. 
As  the  famous  climber,  Mr.  Mummery,  said : 
c  Climbing  in  the  Caucasus  is  safe  and  easy  ;  in 
the  Alps  it  is  often  difficult,  but  generally  safe  ; 
but  rock-climbing,  as  practised  at  Wastdalehead, 
is  at  once  difficult  and  dangerous.'  Coming  from 
such  high  authority,  and  bearing  on  what  are 
essential  points  in  any  pastime,  the  words  cannot 
be  lightly  esteemed. 

The  climbs  about  to  be  mentioned  are  in  the 
famous  South-west  Cumberland  district,  on  the 
mountains  of  Scafell,  Great  Gable,  and  the 
Pillar,  and  reference  will  be  made  to  ascents  in 
Great  End  and  Scafell  Pike.  It  may  be  neces- 
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sary  here  to  remark  that  these  are  descriptions 
of  actual  climbs,  and  not  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  crag-climbing  district.  It  is  our  intention 
to  call  attention  only  to  that  portion  of  crag- 
climbing  possible  to  men  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  specially  study  the 
subject. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  in  everyone  to  become 
a  great  cragsman  —  only  men  of  exceptional 
physique  and  practice  can  rise  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art.  A  slight  defect  of  nerve 
or  muscle  is  apt  to  come  out  at  dangerous  situa- 
tions under  the  tremendous  strains  common  to 
the  sport,  and  a  person  whose  confidence  in 
himself,  after  repeated  trials,  is  weak  should  never 
attempt  really  difficult  climbs. 

A  little  more  preparation  is  desirable  for  a 
crag-climbing  holiday  than  for  an  ordinary  tour. 
As  regards  boots,  these  should  be  the  heavily- 
nailed  variety  usually  offered  for  mountaineering. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  purchase  them  some  months 
before  going  climbing,  and,  after  wearing  them 
a  few  times  to  c  break  them  in,'  to  put  them 
aside  till  required  for  earnest  work.  The  more 
indestructible  your  touring  suit  the  better  ;  for 
very  often  clothes  come  in  for  exceptionally  rough 
usage — say,  when  rounding  nasty  corners  where 
your  whole  weight  is  scrubbing  them  against  the 
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uneven  cliff.  As  regards  the  rope,  this  is  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  crag-climbing,  and  the 
worst  of  all  to  manage.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  ropes,  passed  by  the  different  Alpine  and 
crag-climbing  societies,  to  be  had,  and  on  one 
of  these  you  must  pin  your  faith.  They  have 
been  tested,  both  wet  and  dry,  by  men  who  know 
exactly  what  is  required,  and  who  will  not  pass 
any  inferior  goods. 

As  regards  yourself,  your  success  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  obtained  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  condition.  The  usual  training 
for  hard  walking  holds  good  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
dumb-bells  is  required  to  add  strength  and 
endurance  to  the  arm-muscles,  on  which  so  much 
often  depends.  This  exercise  also  benefits  the 
hips  and  spine,  on  which  some  heavy  work  may 
devolve.  But  if  a  man  is  deficient  in  nerve  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  cragsman. 

The  intending  climber  should  obtain  quarters 
at  Wastdalehead  Seathwaite,  or  elsewhere  in 
Borrowdale,  or  in  the  Langdales.  The  accom- 
modation is  often  limited,  as  more  than  crag- 
climbers  rush  into  the  district  at  the  holiday 
season,  and  it  is  assumed  that  our  friend  is 
unable  to  get  from  business  at  any  other  time. 
The  following  incident  is  typical  and  true :  '  On 
arrival  at  our  quarters,  after  an  all-night  climb, 
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we  were  informed  that  on  the  previous  evening 
two  young  men  had  called  inquiring  for  accom- 
modation, and  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
share  the  same  room,  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  being  informed  that  every  bed  in  the 
house  had  three  occupants,  and  each  table  about 
four,  they  strolled  on  to  try  elsewhere/ 

To  reach  the  crags  a  long,  hard  walk  is  in- 
evitable, and  carrying  the  rope  is  found  to  be 
exhausting  work.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
operations — and  be  sure  you  are  there  before 
you  make  any  preparation  (on  the  Pillar,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  short  face  of  steep  rock  up 
which  many  an  enthusiast  has  rushed,  thinking 
to  reach  the  summit  quickly,  but  once  on  the 
top  of  c  Pisgah '  he  sees  the  c  Promised  Land/ 
far  across  the  impassable  Jordan  Gap)— carefully 
compare  the  rock-face  in  view  with  the  tracing 
you  have  taken  of  the  illustration  in  your 
Climbers'  Guide.  Pick  out  the  route  you  have 
previously  decided  on,  then  carry  out  the  climb 
if  you  can.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  copy 
on  a  card  the  instructions  the  expert  has  given  ; 
they  are  then  easily  referred  to,  and  the  effort 
of  writing  fixes  them  more  clearly  in  your 
memory.  In  climbing,  attention  should  be  closely 
given  to  the  white  scratches  on  your  path — the 
impressions  of  the  hobs  of  your  predecessors- — 
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for  these  indicate  the  most  popular  and  easy  route. 
Climb  slowly,  and  if  in  company  be  sure  the  men 
behind  you  are  able  to  follow.  At  the  head  of  every 
pitch  a  halt  should  be  made,  if  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  all  to  come  together,  and  the  feasibility  of 
the  next  step  decided  upon.  Never  forget  the 
precariousness  of  your  position.  You  are  clinging, 
maybe,  half-way  up  a  cliff,  a  hundred  yards  of 
rock  above,  the  same  below.  A  slip  here  means 
a  fatality,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery. 
In  such  a  position  there  is  little  fear  of  anyone 
being  careless  ;  but  after  the  worst  of  the  exer- 
tion is  over  many  men  do  not  exercise  sufficient 
vigilance,  and  the  most  terrible  of  climbing 
disasters  are  traceable  to  a  lack  of  care  in  such 
positions. 

We  will  first  describe  some  of  the  easier  climbs 
on  the  Scafell  group,  taking  afterwards  the  more 
difficult  and  exciting  pieces  of  work  on  Scafell, 
Great  Gable,  and  the  Pillar.  Wastdalehead,  the 
crag-climbing  metropolis,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
Scafell  range,  provides  the  nearest  resting-place. 
Seathwaite  and  Langdale  are  about  three  hours' 
walk  from  the  summit  of  Scafell  Pike.  The 
mountain  group  is  the  highest  in  England,  and 
is  covered  with  crags  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty. 
The  most  popular  ascents  are  Broad  Stand  and 
the  Mickledore  Chimney,  on  the  Scafell  side 
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of  the  Mickledore  Chasm,  from  which  their  ascent 
is  commenced  ;  Piers  Ghyll,  a  majestic  gully  in 
the  north-west  shoulder  of  Scafell  Pike  ;  and 
Gust's  Gully,  a  scree  shoot  on  Great  End. 

One  of  the  safest  climbs  on  which  a  tyro  may 
try  himself  is  the  Broad  Stand,  which  opens  a  few 
yards  over  the  crest  of  the  Mickledore  Ridge,  on 
the  Eskdale  side.  The  route  is  at  first  a  narrow 
slit  behind  a  square  rock,  through  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  sideways  to  reach  a  patch  of  grass. 
Above  this  is  a  slippery  eight-foot  wall  of  rock, 
and  this  has  to  be  negotiated — not  a  pleasant  task 
when  a  considerable  volume  of  water  is  trickling 
down — after  which  a  broad  band  of  grass  leads 
to  the  summit  of  Scafell.  In  misty  weather  this 
climb  is  more  difficult. 

cln  descending  the  last  bit,  I  let  the  others 
down  with  a  rope,  and  then  followed  my- 
self. One  of  the  party,  seeing  me  cautiously 
rounding  the  last  and  most  awkward  corner, 
promptly  seized  me  by  the  coat  and  hauled  me 
to  a  place  of  safety.  At  this,  one  of  the  others 
remarked  that  had  I  slipped  both  of  us  would 
have  gone  to  the  bottom.  "  No,  no,"  said  my 
rescuer,  a  not  both.  If  he  had  slipped  I  should 
have  let  him  go." 

For  first  practice  with  the  rope,  however,  Broad 
Stand  is  splendid,  and  more  than  one  good 
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climber  has  here  received  his  first  lesson  in  the 
craft.  A  rope  is  often  very  difficult  to  manage. 
At  the  first  nasty  corner  you  find  that  either  your 
companion  or  yourself  has  got  to  the  wrong  side 
of  the  rope,  or,  when  walking  across  steep  slopes 
and  scree,  you  are  perpetually  tripping  over  it ; 
however,  with  practice,  these  difficulties  dis- 
appear. 

A  more  difficult  alternative  to  the  Broad  Stand 
route  from  Mickledore  Chasm  to  Scafell  top  is 
by  the  Mickledore  Chimney.  This  is  not  difficult 
to  find,  opening  with  a  deep  gully  about  two 
minutes'  walk  from  the  entrance  to  Broad  Stand, 
and  clearly  in  sight  from  Scafell  Pike. 

Of  this  climb  Mr.  Walker  says  :  c  Our  party 
had  a  meal  by  the  spring  near  the  top  of  Mickle- 
dore Ridge,  and  then  a  start  for  the  climb  was 
made.  We  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  Chimney, 
where  the  rope  was  put  on.  No  difficulty  was 
experienced  until  we  got  half-way  up,  when  the 
rock  becomes  nearly  vertical.  The  walls  of  the 
ghyll  are  very  smooth  and  covered  with  wet  moss, 
so  that  the  only  way  to  ascend  is  by  crawling  up 
like  a  chimney-sweep.  Owing  to  the  quantity 
of  water  about,  our  leader  had  much  difficulty  in 
gaining  a  narrow,  sloping  ledge,  from  which  he 
could  render  us  some  assistance.  In  a  crack  of 
the  rock  here  we  found  a  bilberry-bush  with  some 
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very  fine  fruit,  of  which  half  was  left  for  the  next 
comers.  From  the  ledge  on  which  we  were 
standing  a  bit  of  overhanging  rock  has  to  be 
surmounted  in  order  to  gain  another  ledge. 
This  cornice  slopes  outward  towards  the  deep 
gully  we  had  ascended,  and  has  to  be  traversed 
in  an  attitude  similar  to  that  natural  to  one  of  our 
remote  ancestors.  This,  though  uncomfortable, 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  we  debouched  on  to 
the  ridge  above  Broad  Stand.  Those  of  our 
party  who  had  not  made  the  ascent  had  waited 
by  the  far  side  of  Mickledore  to  witness  our 
triumph,  and  afterwards  told  us  that  they  had 
distinctly  heard  every  word  spoken  during  our 
ascent.' 

Gust's  Gully  is  one  of  the  scree  shoots  seaming 
the  face  of  Great  End,  as  viewed  from  Sprinkling 
Tarn.  The  experts  say  that  it  does  not  present 
a  very  exciting  climb  except  when  a  few  inches  of 
snow  mask  its  shady  bed  in  winter  ;  but  to  the 
average  man  it  forms  an  enjoyable  summer  ascent. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  gully  is 
its  natural  rock  bridge.  In  some  remote  age  a 
boulder  has  attempted  to  rush  down  this  way  to 
the  valley,  and,  the  passage  being  too  narrow,  it 
c  chocked,'  and  there  remains.  Mr.  Walker,  who 
made  the  descent  of  the  gully,  says  :  c  Progress 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  hazard,  as  all  the 
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stones  were  loose,  and  the  slightest  movement  set 
them  sliding.  After  many  attempts  to  poise  the 
camera  for  a  photo  of  the  bridge,  I  found  the  only 
plan  was  to  sit  down  in  the  stream  descending  the 
gorge,  and,  while  gripping  one  leg  of  the  tripod 
between  my  knees,  to  hold  the  other  two  apart 
with  my  ankles.  This  left  my  hands  free  to 
manipulate  the  plates,  etc.' 

Piers  Ghyll,  a  deep  cleft  in  the  north  shoulder 
of  Scafell  Pike,  is  a  very  famous  gorge,  and 
many  an  enjoyable  afternoon  climb  will  be  found 
in  it.  From  the  vale-head  beneath,  as  from  the 
summit  of  the  Pike,  it  looks  a  mere  wrinkle  in 
the  massive  gable  of  the  mountain  ;  but  once 
entered,  majestic  cliffs  are  found  rising  to  a  great 
height  over  the  splinter-strewn  torrent-bed.  For 
many  years  no  one  was  able  to  climb  the  full 
length  of  this  defile,  owing  to  the  stream  which, 
in  a  fine  cascade,  occupies  its  whole  width  at  the 
point  where  the  ghyll  opens  on  to  the  fell. 
During  the  remarkably  dry  summer  of  1894, 
Dr.  Collier  climbed  right  through  the  water  ; 
but  a  dozen  years  before  an  equally  determined 
attempt  took  place.  Two  gentlemen  essayed,  if 
possible,  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  climb 
right  through  the  ghyll  to  the  top  of  Lingmell 
Crags.  In  order  to  get  through  the  waterfall, 
the  unmentionables  of  the  climbers  were  taken  off 
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and  packed  safely  away.  After  many  hours'  hard 
work  among  the  traverses  and  pitches,  the  climbers 
had  to  retire  with  but  partial  success.  When 
their  temporary  wardrobe,  under  the  lee  of  a 
big  boulder,  was  reached,  one  pair  of  nether 
garments  was  missing.  When  and  how  this 
came  about  could  not  be  imagined  ;  for  ravens 
and  fell  sheep  are  not  considered  partial  to  such 
dainties,  and  other  living  things  had  not  been 
present.  Do  what  the  pair  might,  the  clothes 
could  not  be  found  ;  therefore  an  unfrequented 
road  to  Rosthwaite  had  to  be  taken,  but  even 
here  the  curious  gray  jersey  costume  evoked 
much  merriment. 

On  another  occasion,  but  many  years  earlier, 
an  attempt  was  made  single-handed.  The  climber 
reached  the  level  of  the  force,  when  he  dislodged  a 
piece  of  rock  behind  him  in  passing.  For  a 
moment  its  significance  did  not  come  to  him, 
but  when  it  did  he  was  amazed.  The  knocked- 
down  piece  of  rock  blocked  his  only  retreat, 
and  since  the  climb  out  was  impossible  he  was 
in  a  sorry  plight.  For  twenty-four  hours  he 
stood  on  that  tiny  ledge,  not  daring  to  move 
either  backward  or  forward  ;  but  hunger  at  last 
forced  him  to  make  a  tremendous  dive  into 
the  pool  beneath  the  force,  and  so  he  escaped  in 
safety. 
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The  ascents  now  to  be  dealt  with  are  of  a  higher 
class,  both  in  difficulty  and  danger,  than  those 
already  described.  The  training  recommended 
previously  is  now  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  as 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  rope, 
while  the  practice  obtained  among  the  rocks  of 
Mickledore  will  be  valuable. 

Any  narrative  concerning  English  rock-climbing 
would  be  very  incomplete  without  a  mention  of 
the  Pillar  Rock,  a  famous  excrescence  on  the 
Ennerdale  side  of  Pillar  Mountain.  On  all  sides 
it  presents  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  so 
difficult  of  ascent  that  on  the  east  face  alone  is 
there  a  route  climbable  by  anyone  but  experts. 
This  is  by  the  *  Slab  and  Notch/  first  discovered 
in  1863.  The  more  difficult  west  face  was 
ascended  in  1826,  and  the  north  route,  which 
presents  an  almost  impossible  climb,  fell  before 
Mr.  Haskett  Smith  in  1891.  There  are  also 
many  portions  as  yet  unsealed.  The  climb  by  the 
Slab  and  Notch  route  about  to  be  described  was 
made  from  Langdale  on  an  April  day,  when  snow 
still  lay  in  considerable  beds  on  the  higher  ground. 
To  reach  the  Pillar  Mountain  from  the  valley 
named  is  quite  a  notable  excursion.  After  pass- 
ing over  Eskhause  we  had  to  climb  Great  Gable, 
and  this  by  a  very  faint  and  narrow  track,  tra- 
versing the  mountain  front  from  left  to  right. 
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After  a  very  rough  scramble  we  reached  the 
summit  at  5.45  (having  left  Langdale  at  2  a.m.). 
The  sun  had  just  risen,  the  air  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  a  gale  was  blowing  across  the  white  expanse 
towards  Honister.  It  was  impossible  to  stay  in 
this  exposed  position,  so  we  crossed  to  Westmor- 
land's caern  for  a  peep  down  the  screes  of  Great 
Hell  Gate,  and  then  hurried  down  to  Beckland. 
As  often  happens  in  descents,  we  missed  the  correct 
path,  and  came  down  an  awkward  slope  to  the  col 
connecting  Great  Gable  and  Kirkfell,  under  the 
lee,  rather  than  over  the  windy  top,  of  which  we 
continued  our  walk  to  Black  Sail  Pass.  The 
ground  was  very  rough,  but  we  reached  the  Pillar 
Mountain  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  hurried  down  to 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  face  on  which  our 
attack  was  to  be  directed.  Lunch  was  welcome 
but  hurried,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  to  the 
climbing.  Skirting  the  deceptive  Pisgah  face,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  on  a  ledge  half-way  (appa- 
rently) up  the  rock.  Here  we  put  on  the  rope 
(25  feet  in  length),  and  made  for  the  Slab — a 
large  smooth  rock  40  feet  in  length  and  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  some  thirty-seven  degrees.  The 
danger  of  slipping  off  would  have  been  consider- 
able had  not  a  deep  crack  near  the  lower  end 
afforded  safe  hold  for  our  feet.  Had  either  of  us 
made  a  slip  here,  however,  we  would  have  slid 
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straight  over  the  edge  into  the  scree  doup  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

The  Notch  was  distinctly  in  view  above  ;  the 
crag  up  to  it  was  steep,  but  the  handhold  so  secure 
that  it  made  quite  an  easy  task.  The  Notch 
itself  presents  some  difficulty,  for  the  ledge  on 
which  you  cross  is  not  broad,  the  crag  above 
bulges  out  uncomfortably,  and  the  drop  into  the 
gulf  beside  you  is  considerable.  The  passage  was 
soon  over,  and  we  were  looking  down  into  the 
Great  Chimney,  from  which  a  short  walk  up  a  grass 
slope  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Small  Chimney,  the 
ascent  of  which  is  not  difficult,  and  the  caern  on 
the  summit  was  reached.  Here  we  had  a  long 
rest,  and  amused  ourselves  by  reading  the  names 
on  the  cards  which  are  stowed  in  a  tin  box  under 
a  large  stone.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  reached 
our  starting-point,  and  commenced  our  return  to 
Langdale.  The  path  now  leads  past  the  caern  and 
iron  cross  (now  almost  buried  in  the  scree  which 
slides  in  plenty  from  the  crags  above),  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Jackson,  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Pillar,  so  well  loved  of  our  older 
cragsmen.  The  old  man's  playful  character  may 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  when  starting  for  his 
third  ascent  of  the  Pillar  Rock  in  May,  1878, 
when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  he  took 
with  him  a  bottle  containing  the  following  memo- 
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randum,  which  he  evidently  intended  to  deposit 
on  the  top  : 

4  Two  elephantine  properties  are  mine, 

For  I  can  bend  to  pick  up  pin  or  plack, 
And  when  this  year  the  Pillar  Rock  I  climb, 
Four  score  and  two's  the  howdah  on  my  back.' 

His  design,  however,  was  not  accomplished,  for 
on  the  way  he  slipped  over  a  crag  on  the  west  face, 
and  fell  three  hundred  yards  to  the  place  where 
Auld  Will  Ritson's  search-party  found  his  body. 
There  is  no  fitter  place  among  his  beloved  moun- 
tains for  a  memento  of  the  man  who,  in  the  last 
years  of  a  long  life,  fell  so  completely  in  love  with 
crag-climbing,  than  the  quiet  scree-strewn  cove 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  majestic  Rock. 

Deep  Ghyll  is  the  name  of  a  huge  recess  in  the 
breast  of  Scafell,  with  its  mouth  in  the  scree- 
channel  of  Lord's  Rake  and  stupendous  rock  walls 
on  both  banks.  The  first  pitch  or  section  of  the 
climb  is  closed  by  a  huge  boulder,  which,  having 
become  fixed  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  gully,  makes 
a  sort  of  small  cavern.  This  piece  seems  difficult 
at  first,  but  if  the  climber  enters  the  darkened 
space  and  emerges  by  way  of  a  smaller  stone 
which  has  caught  between  the  main  cliff  and  the 
blocked  rock,  he  will  find  a  scanty  hold  above, 
whereby,  after  a  few  seconds'  struggle,  the  first 
pitch  of  the  ascent  is  accomplished. 
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Mr.  A.  S.  Walker,  on  whose  diary  part  of  this 
chapter  is  based,  thus  describes  his  ascent  :  c  The 
first  pitch  of  this  ghyll  appears  very  difficult  at 
first  sight  ;  indeed,  for  a  time  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  to  ascend  it.  However,  I 
negotiated  it  at  length,  and  then  hauled  up  my 
companion.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  I  descended 
the  pitch  and  set  up  the  camera  on  a  small  terrace, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  ghyll  and  its 
surroundings.1  This  ledge  has  a  melancholy 
interest  to  all  crag-climbers,  for  it  was  by  a  slip 
from  it  that  Professor  Milnes  Marshall  met  his 
death  in  December,  1893.  The  Professor  and  his 
companions  had  just  unroped  after  a  successful 
descent  of  the  crags,  and  were  making  towards 
Wastdalehead,  when  he  slipped  and  fell  some 
three  hundred  feet. 

c  The  camera,  after  two  plates  had  been  exposed, 
was  packed  in  the  rucksac  and  hauled  up  by  my 
friend.  This  time  I  found  the  ascent  quite  easy, 
and  wondered  at  the  difficulty  I  had  experienced 
half  an  hour  before.'  In  the  second  pitch  the  eye 
is  struck  by  a  huge  overhanging  slab  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  ghyll,  which  seems  effectually  to  bar 
all  further  progress.  The  obvious  way  of  climb- 
ing the  ghyll  is  by  avoiding  the  deeper  portion, 
and  wriggling  up  a  small  chimney  to  the  left. 

c  This  Hastwell  proceeded  to  do  while  I  fixed 
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the  camera  on  a  very  insecure  grass  ledge  in  a 
position  whence  I  could  photograph  him  on  the 
way  up.  When  I  thought  everything  was  ready, 
I  found  that  my  plates  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  camera  (about  a  yard  away),  and  do  what  I 
would  I  could  not  reach  them  until  I  had  taken 
the  camera  down  again.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  ledge,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties attaching  to  a  studio  of  this  variety.  How- 
ever, I  got  a  view,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
pitch.  Hastwell  was  glad  of  the  rope  I  lowered, 
for  he  had  been  kept  in  the  chimney,  wedged  in 
one  position,  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  I  had  almost 
to  haul  him  up.  Another  hour  was  spent  in 
getting  the  camera  up,  and  when  the  top  of  the 
ghyll  was  finally  reached  we  were  quite  ready  for 
a  rest.' 

Another  grand  climb  on  Scafell  is  the  Pillar, 
which  divides  the  Deep  Ghyll  (just  mentioned) 
from  Steep  Ghyll,  a  much  more  formidable  climb. 
The  Pillar  is  overlooked  by  a  rock  dubbed  Pisgah, 
from  which  an  easy  descent  is  made  to  the  Jordan 
Gap,  which  separates  the  pinnacle  from  the  main 
cliff ;  this  circumstance  it  possesses  in  common 
with  the  Ennerdale  Pillar.  The  connecting  link 
is  a  sharp  rock-ledge,  about  a  yard  in  width,  and 
with  magnificent  vertical  views  down  both  sides. 
As  the  climbers  reach  the  ledge  the  rope  is  usually 
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put  on,  for  there  is  a  nasty  corner  where  the  body 
has  to  be  hauled  by  hand  power  alone  to  the  top 
of  an  overhanging  slab.  This  task  is  rendered  a 
trifle  safer  by  a  convenient  crack,  into  which  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  can  be  inserted.  The 
crack  slopes  to  the  left  for  about  five  feet,  when 
the  hold  has  to  be  transferred  to  a  crevice  about 
two  feet  lower.  After  sliding  along  another  short 
space  (all  the  while  without  any  assistance  from 
the  feet),  the  edge  of  the  main  cliff  is  reached. 
Here,  by  merely  letting  go,  you  can  get  into  the 
Wastdale  Valley  (about  two  thousand  feet  beneath) 
in  something  under  four  seconds.  The  rope  may 
be  secured  to  a  conveniently  placed  rock  on  '  the 
mainland '  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger,  but  there  is 
no  possible  relief  for  the  arms.  The  whole  climb 
is  done  by  hands  alone,  and  is  therefore  very 
fatiguing.  It  will  be  readily  observed  from  this 
that  a  serious  course  of  dumb-bells  to  develop  the 
arm  and  shoulder  muscles  is  as  much  a  sine  qua 
non  to  the  climber  as  a  clear  head  and  abundant 
energy. 

The  most  sensational  and  most  popular  climb 
in  the  whole  district  is  the  Napes  Needle.  The 
frontispiece  gives  a  striking  view  of  this  enor- 
mous fiddle-shaped  aiguille,  precariously  disposed 
on  the  west  face  of  Great  Napes — a  pile  of  pre- 
cipices clearly  visible  from  Wastdalehead.  The 
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Needle  was  first  climbed  in  1886,  but,  of  course, 
when  once  a  route  was  discovered,  it  became  soon 
tolerably  easy  for  anyone  with  sufficient  strength 
to  follow.  The  route  to  the  base  of  the  crag  from 
Wastdalehead  presents  an  interesting  but  exhaust- 
ing scramble  to  the  man  who  has  to  carry  some 
quantity  of  impedimenta,  and  usually  occupies  one 
and  a  half  hours.  A  walk  along  a  fairly  broad  ledge 
— here  be  very  careful  that  the  correct  terrace  is 
selected,  as  there  are  so  many  identical  in  appearance 
— brings  the  climber  to  the  base  of  the  Needle. 
c  While  the  remainder  of  the  party  discussed  the 
best  methods  of  attack,  I  fixed  the  camera  on 
a  small  grass  ledge  known  as  "  the  dress  circle," 
on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for  viewing 
the  coming  performance.  After  this  I  took  my 
place  on  the  rope,  and  led  the  ascent.' 

The  route  is  at  first  easy.  Where  it  rounds  the 
corner  the  rock  bulges  out  considerably,  and  this 
portion  is  so  difficult  that  few  short  men  are  able 
to  manage  it,  being  unable  to  reach  as  high  as  the 
handhold.  The  advice  of  one  who  has  been 
c  through  the  mill '  is  valuable,  and  the  presence 
of  a  vigilant  friend  next  you  on  the  rope  is  very 
reassuring.  However,  this  corner  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  ascent,  although,  of  course,  a  fall 
from  the  crag  at  any  point  would  be  fatal.  Once 
out  of  the  crack  a  ledge  is  reached  on  which  there 
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is  room  for  three  or  four  persons  standing,  and 
from  these  the  leader  should  get  abundant  help  to 
overcome  the  final  difficulty.  This  consists  in 
hauling  one's  self,  by  hands  alone,  on  to  a  ledge 
hardly  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  mantelpiece,  then 
straightening  up  and  shuffling — there  is  not  room 
to  walk — along  this  traverse  with  no  handhold  at 
all.  The  step  from  the  end  of  this  ledge  to  the 
front  face  of  the  top  boulder  (the  crag  is  in  three 
pieces)  requires  great  care,  but  the  projection  on 
which  you  depend  is  large  enough  to  hold  both 
toes  during  the  brief  space  occupied  in  reaching 
for  the  top.  Of  course,  the  final  pull  is  by  the 
arms  alone,  and,  considering  previous  exertions, 
is  hard  work  until,  with  a  mighty  heave,  you 
sprawl  across  the  summit  breathless.  Once  the 
leader  has  established  himself  he  can  make  the 
climb  much  easier  and  quite  safe  for  the  rest 
of  the  party.  He  can  also  assist  their  descent, 
and  when  his  own  turn  comes,  by  throwing  the 
rope  over  the  boulder  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rock,  where  the  others  are  standing,  can  lower 
himself  in  safety. 

The  view  from  the  summit  merits  a  few  words 
of  description,  though  we  cannot  do  more  than 
mention  the  bolder  beauties  of  the  scene.  Across 
the  narrow  valley  are  the  tremendous  buttresses 
and  scree-beds  of  the  Scafell  range ;  down  to 
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the  left  is  the  dull  gleam  of  Wastwater,  with  the 
greener  shoulder  of  the  screes  ;  behind  you,  pile 
upon  pile,  rises  the  huge  composite  cliff  known  as 
Great  Napes ;  while  right  and  left  are  inaccessible- 
looking  faces  of  bare  rock.  Glancing  straight 
beneath,  the  climber  is  astounded :  he  is  clinging 
to  a  mere  pin-point-like  summit  over  a  tremendous 
gulf,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  seeming  blue  and 
distant,  is  Wastdale.  A  stumble  when  he  straight- 
ened himself  on  that  narrow  ledge  by  which  he 
came  up  would  have  precipitated  him  into  that 
abyss  ;  a  merely  careless  step  would  do  it  now. 
It  speaks  strongly  for  the  caution  and  dexterity, 
as  well  as  for  the  pluck  and  nerve,  of  our  crags- 
men that  there  are  not  more  accidents  among  the 
crags  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 

From  the  descriptions  given,  we  hope  to  have 
shown  it  possible  to  have  a  good  time  in  climbing 
among  the  different  crags  without  being  in  any 
way  an  expert.  All  the  ascents  named  are  reach- 
able from  Wastdalehead,  Borrowdale,  or  Lang- 
dale,  and  can  be  climbed  within  a  day's  tour. 
Many  pleasurable  excursions  will  be  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  those  described,  but  we 
must  add  a  warning  that  ere  you  ascend  a  crag 
for  which  your  Climbers'  Guide  does  not  contain 
directions,  be  sure  that  you  can  find  the  way  down 
again. 
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Little  of  the  enjoyment  of  crag-climbing  is  lost, 
and  a  number  of  valuable  mementos  gained,  by 
linking  with  it  the  art  of  photography.  The 
camera  may  be  troublesome  to  haul  about,  but  it 
is  also  a  splendid  preventive  of  the  insane  desire 
to  rush  through  without  noticing  the  rough 
beauties  of  the  ghylls  and  crags. 


4—2 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    MAY-DAY    RAMBLE 

FROM  the  valley  road — itself  an  unimportant  con- 
nection through  a  countryside  dotted  with  woods 
— the  way  up  lies  at  first  through  tree-embowered 
lanes.  Beneath  the  tall  hedgerows  the  delicate 
purple-veined  white  anemone  flourishes  side  by 
side  with  the  pale  primrose.  The  long  narrow 
leaves  of  the  bluebell  are  unfolding  through  last 
autumn's  dead  litter,  and  soon  every  dell  in  the 
woodland  will  be  carpeted  with  their  blue.  The 
old  wall  to  our  left  is  at  first  fringed  with  hazel 
and  elder  bushes,  the  buds  of  the  latter  just 
bursting  while  the  catkins  dangle  in  profusion 
on  the  former  ;  a  little  further  is  a  polled 
ash,  with  straight,  bare  saplings,  still  destitute  of 
leaves.  Some  yards  on,  where  the  loose  mossy 
wall  gives  place  to  a  wattled  hedge,  slender  grace- 
ful wands  of  willow  rise  ;  the  bush  finds  deep  and 
congenial  roothold  in  the  banks  of  a  tiny  beck. 
The  morning  sunshine  is  darkened  as  we  enter  a 
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copse  ;  the  wide-spreading  sycamores  are  in  full 
but  tender  leaf,  gluey  calyxes  still  tip  the  twigs  of 
the  horse-chestnut.  The  oak  is  here  in  abundance, 
its  leaves  far  opened,  while  at  every  shake  of  the 
gentle  breeze  the  dead  brown  scales  which  so  long 
protected  the  bud  waft  far  and  wide.  The  field 
we  are  passing  was  a  stagnant  pond  not  long  ago, 
and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  kingcup  still  spring 
up  annually  among  the  grass.  The  wood  beyond 
was  a  rabbit  warren,  but  now  the  undergrowth 
which  secured  retirement  is  torn  up,  and  the  game 
has  gone  away.  A  splendid  circle  of  beeches  is 
on  our  other  hand  ;  in  this  dale  many  such  groves 
crown  the  hillocks,  or  stand  in  the  fields,  ever 
separate  from  other  trees. 

The  lane  winds  on  :  sometimes  a  hedgerow  of 
sloe-trees  is  passed,  or  a  damp  green  bed  of  the 
evil-smelling  ramp,  interspersed  with  unfolding 
leaves  of  the  devil's  rhubarb  and  the  dead  stems 
of  burdock,  a  panacea  for  all  ills  among  local 
herbalists.  Numerous  small  warblers  flit  up  and 
down  the  roadway  in  mock  panic  at  our  approach ; 
their  nests  are  secure  from  touch,  if  not  from 
view,  in  the  depths  of  the  stout  hawthorn  hedge. 
There  will  be  found  the  pale-blue  eggs  of  the 
hedge-sparrow  in  its  thorn-fortified  nest;  four  or 
five  spotted  pale-red  eggs  in  the  home,  artfully 
constructed  without  of  moss  and  within  lined  with 
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stray  wisps  of  wool  and  hair,  of  the  chaffinch ;  the 
delicate  white,  spotted-red  eggs  of  the  robin,  with, 
maybe,  half  a  dozen  more  varieties,  ranging  from 
the  modest  wren,  nesting  in  a  grass-hidden  crevice, 
to  the  more  lordly  homes  of  the  blackbird  and 
throstle  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  hedge. 

The  ivy-hung  farmstead  passed,  the  path  up- 
wards becomes  steeper,  and  we  are  appreciably 
rising.  Soon  the  dale  is  at  our  feet,  and  our 
outlook  widens  till,  between  two  abrupt  limestone 
mountains,  we  see,  across  the  level  mosslands,  the 
sea.  Northward  and  westward  are  the  grand 
pyramids  of  the  Lake  Mountains,  from  Red 
Screes  to  Black  Combe  ;  to  the  south-east  a  long 
sequence  of  moors  dwindle  in  altitude  from  Whin- 
fell  Beacon  to  tree-covered  Arnside  Knott,  against 
one  slope  of  which  sleeps  the  glittering  ocean. 
Our  interests  lie  less  in  this,  however,  than  in  what 
we  are  to  see  at  the  head  of  the  hillside  we  are 
gradually  ascending.  Passing  a  tiny  hut,  used  as 
a  gun-room  by  former  generations  of  sportsmen — 
of  whom  also  the  abandoned  hound -kennels  at  the 
highest  house  are  memorial — the  green  lane  dives 
between  two  dense  fir-woods.  As  we  pass  along, 
the  cool  silence  of  the  woodland  settles  round  : 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep  on  the  pastures,  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle  from  the  valley  farms,  even 
the  wild  callings  of  the  plover  winging  above 
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sound  dull  and  distant,  while,  to  succeed  them, 
comes  the  soft  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeons,  the 
stealthy  rustle  of  rabbits  in  the  undergrowth,  and 
the  gentle  sweeping  of  branches  together  in  the 
wind.  Suddenly  in  front  appears  a  gate,  and  we 
are  on  the  wide  moorland.  Contrasted  with  the 
silence  of  the  fir-wood,  this  palpitates  with  life, 
light,  and  movement.  Wiry  fell-sheep  are  crop- 
ping the  short  grass;  moor-hens  whisk  up  from 
the  heather-tufts,  clamouring  wildly  as  they  wing 
away  ;  the  herons  and  curlews — birds,  apparently, 
doomed  to  find  no  rest,  since  day  and  night,  from 
season  to  season,  they  are  perpetually  voyaging  to 
and  from  the  fells  —  shriek  and  whistle  over- 
head ;  a  solitary  wagtail,  standing  on  a  rock  out- 
crop, seems  to  find  difficulty  in  keeping  balance 
between  his  short  body  and  unwieldy  tail,  so  flicks 
ofF,  with  an  impatient  twitter,  to  try  his  luck  on 
some  more  favourable  spot.  Gray-and-white  stone- 
chats  busy  themselves  near  the  slackly  built  fell 
walls,  flying  off  wildly  to  seek  nest-building  material, 
and  as  wildly  returning  and  placing  what  they  have 
brought  in  position.  In  the  seven  hundred  feet 
climbed  from  the  dale  we  have  passed  a  month 
backwards  in  the  calendar  of  nature  ;  birds  which 
in  the  copses  behind  us  have  laid  their  eggs  are 
only  thinking  of  building  their  nests  here  ;  the 
green  lush  of  the  fields  is  replaced  by  the  wan 
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gray  of  departing  winter  among  the  short  grass  ; 
not  a  bloom  is  to  be  seen  on  bog  or  brae.  It  is 
yet  April  on  the  fells,  though  May  has  come  to 
the  valleys. 

We  walk  steadily  on  till  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  moors.  That  shaft  of  stone  to  our  right  was 
one  of  a  long  sequence,  few  of  which,  however,  still 
remain,  marking  the  boundary  of  an  assize  road, 
along  which  in  ancient  times  suitors  were  wont  to 
pass  who  had  business  at  the  courts  of  the  county 
town.  Here  and  there  it  is  traceable  along  the  hill- 
sides, at  some  places  still  used  as  a  sledge  or  cart 
track,  at  others  a  broad  path  among  the  heather 
alone  shows  where  it  lies.  Another  more  famous 
road  is  in  sight,  along  which  streamed  the  rebels 
of  the  'Forty-Five  on  their  ill-fated  journey  south- 
ward, and  again  in  their  retreat  northwards.  But 
long  prior  to  this  the  way  was  famous,  as  along  it 
moss-troopers  passed  in  their  raids.  That  hollow 
'  gate '  between  Whiteside  Common  and  Bannis- 
dale  Fell  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  con- 
flict, as  the  northmen  (who  were  not  always  Scotch) 
essayed  to  enter  the  vale  of  Kent  from  the  narrow 
depth  of  Lunesdale.  Along  this  road  at  a  later 
period  thundered  the  four  and  six  horse  mail 
coaches,  their  speed  and  size  a  wonder  to  the 
simple  dwellers  of  the  country-side.  At  one  point 
by  this  highway  was  an  inn  between  two  hills, 
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where  the  occupants  of  the  coach  were  used  to 
alight  and  refresh  themselves  before  commencing 
to  walk  the  steep  ascent  facing  them  either  north 
or  south.  One  night,  however,  the  coach,  rushing 
down  the  incline,  did  not  slow  down  at  the  white- 
walled  inn.  The  landlord  rushed  out  as  the  great 
vehicle  lumbered  by,  to  see  the  coachman  lashing 
his  horses  and  gathering  up  his  reins  as  the  steep 
hill  was  faced.  Up,  up  in  the  starlight  the  coach 
climbed,  the  horses  gradually  slowing,  but  never 
being  allowed  to  stop,  though  the  road  was  rugged 
and  almost  precipitous.  Across  the  valley,  some 
half-mile  below,  a  single  horseman  was  spurring  at 
great  speed,  apparently  racing  for  the  pass  into 
which  the  coach  was  gradually  struggling.  CA 
highwayman  !'  said  the  landlord — he  had  little  to 
rejoice  at  in  the  sight.  Gin  the  coach  be  robbed 
or  not,  he  might  expect  a  visit  from  the  highway- 
man, who,  if  the  house  were  not  immediately 
opened  to  him,  would  use  his  pistols  without 
compunction.  The  lights  of  the  vehicle  gradually 
dragged  up  the  swelling  hillside  ;  the  pursuing 
horseman  gained  rapidly.  A  projecting  corner  of 
the  hill  was  passed,  and  the  race  disappeared  from 
the  view  of  the  anxious  landlord. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  fences  to  the  road, 
so  that  it  was  possible  for  the  horseman  to  ride 
some  way  parallel  with  the  coach,  then  gradually 
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converge  on  it  as  the  summit  of  the  pass  was 
reached.  The  guard,  in  his  terror,  hurled  his 
blunderbuss  from  the  coach  the  moment  the 
horseman  appeared  at  the  same  level.  Nothing 
could  save  the  passengers  now,  it  seemed;  but  just 
as  the  rider  encouraged  his  steed  to  a  final  effort, 
the  poor  brute  was  seen  to  deflect  from  the  course 
its  rider  wished.  With  a  sharp  jerk,  he  pulled 
the  horse's  head  round  ;  there  was  a  sudden  rear- 
ing and  a  heavy  thud,  as  horse  and  rider  went  over 
together.  The  highwayman,  in  his  haste,  had 
forgotten  a  narrow  but  deep  ghyll  which  here  cuts 
down  the  c  gate/  dividing  the  main-road  from  one 
long  disused.  The  coach,  thus  freed  from  danger, 
rolled  on.  It  seems  that  the  driver,  in  crossing 
the  dreary  fell,  had  noted  the  sinister  rider,  who 
preferred  the  old  Roman  way  to  the  new  turnpike, 
and,  divining  the  intention  to  plunder  the  coach, 
he  had  put  on  all  speed,  saving  the  usual  stop  at 
the  inn,  and  thereby  escaping.  Next  day  the  dead 
horse  was  found  without  saddle  or  bridle  ;  its 
owner  had  made  off  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

While  this  story  has  been  telling,  the  scene 
around  has  gradually  developed,  and  we  stand  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Deep  beneath  is  the 
valley  ;  in  all  directions  mountains,  near  and  far, 
with  here  and  there  a  wooded  eminence  between. 
Reston  Scar  there,  with  a  gray  patch  on  its 
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shoulder,  showing  where  lies  the  tarn  of  blue  and 
yellow  water-lilies  ;  Crag  Quarter  there,  that 
haunt  of  wily  foxes,  the  foremost  summit  of  which 
overlooks  the  birthplace  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  c  the 
Apostle  of  the  North/  who  so  narrowly  escaped 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary.  Gilpin 
was,  indeed,  ordered  to  London  from  his  parish  in 
Durham,  but  when  riding  through  the  Fen 
country  his  horse,  missing  its  footing,  fell  upon 
him,  breaking  his  thigh.  Surgery  in  those  days 
was  too  valuable  to  waste  on  a  man  doomed  to 
the  stake,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  per- 
emptory orders,  he  could  not  travel  further  for 
some  months.  And  in  this  period  the  Queen 
died,  and  with  her  successor  came  a  merciful 
reaction  so  far  as  Bernard  Gilpin's  life  was  con- 
cerned. Many  old  halls  and  ancient  fortified 
farms  are  in  sight  from  this  point,  though  Arnside 
Tower  and  Burneside  Hall  are  the  chief  cattle 
keeps.  Kendal  Castle  is  on  a  hill  just  outside  the 
town,  its  ruined  walls  flanked  by  a  dense  wood 
plainly  in  view  over  a  church  steeple.  But  in  the 
centre  there  is  Ratten  Heath,  the  scene  of  the  most 
striking  episode  in  Border  history.  Shortly  after 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  set  up 
a  claim  to  all  the  small  estates  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  on  the  plea  that  the  'statesmen  were 
merely  the  tenants  of  the  Crown.  The  'statesmen 
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met  to  the  number  of  2,000  at  Ratten  Heath, 
between  Kendal  and  Staveley,  where  they  came  to 
the  resolution  that  *  they  had  won  their  lands  by 
the  sword,  and  were  able  to  hold  them  by  the 
same/  After  that  meeting's  defiance  no  further 
claim  was  made  to  the  estates  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the 
'statesmen  mustered  chiefly  on  the  King's  side 
when  the  great  Civil  War  convulsed  the  country 
seventy  years  later. 

In  twenty  minutes  we  are  across  the  moor,  dis- 
turbing several  brace  of  grouse  as  we  pass  along. 
This  little  patch,  where  the  heather  is  just  begin- 
ning to  regrow,  used  not  so  many  years  ago  to  be 
annually  sown  with  oats  to  provide  food  for  the 
game  in  winter.  A  gang  of  poachers  visited  this 
point  some  months  back.  Three  inches  of  snow 
had  fallen,  and  in  the  tiny  clearing  just  the  tops 
of  the  short  heather  were  visible.  Birds  had 
flocked  here,  where  the  food  was  freshest,  from 
the  surrounding  moor,  and  the  poachers  drove 
heavy  charges  of  shot  into  the  startled  coveys 
from  where  they  hid  in  the  ling-beds.  The 
number  of  birds  thus  bagged  must  have  been 
enormous.  In  the  tiny  bay  just  beneath  a  school 
of  wild-duck  are  lazily  swimming  about,  but  as 
soon  as  our  presence  is  detected  up  rises  the 
main  body  with  wild  cries,  though  one  or  two 
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seek  the  shelter  of  the  reed-beds.  We  hear  these 
exchanging  low  signals  as,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
we  stand  by  the  water's  edge.  By  a  narrow  path 
we  make  our  way  to  the  boat-house,  and  unchain 
the  old  craft  floating  there.  The  morning  is 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  row  promises  to  be 
delightful.  And  to  me  it  is  delightful,  though 
the  surface  is  covered  with  weeds  and  the  old 
boat  leaks  somewhat  freely.  A  couple  of  months 
on,  and  that  weeded  bay  will  be  studded  with 
white  water-lobelia,  those  rush-beds  will  be  spangled 
with  blue  iris  ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  mere  new 
growths  of  water-grass  are  rapidly  rising  to  take 
the  place  of  the  dead  tangle  through  which  we 
force  our  float.  In  front  is  a  tree-covered  islet, 
and  a  few  strong  pulls  brings  the  boat's  iron  nose 
crunching  against  its  stony  marge.  A  long  line 
between  two  trees  forms  the  cemetery  of  such 
vermin  as  the  gamekeeper  has  captured.  The 
place  does  not  smell  very  vile  after  all,  and  we 
approach  the  gibbeted  carcasses  closely.  Here  and 
there  are  two  or  three  jays,  almost  fresh,  with 
their  beautiful  under-wings  still  untarnished  by 
weather,  four  kestrels,  one  buzzard,  and  three 
sparrow-hawks.  Of  course,  there  are  half  a  score 
magpies  dangling  on  the  line,  in  close  company 
with  several  bodies  of  that  other  inveterate  egg- 
thief,  the  carrion  crow.  The  keeper's  vigilance 
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in  other  directions  is  vouched  for  by  the  presence 
of  three  weasels,  one  stoat  (quite  newly  killed,  and 
with  its  coat  at  perfection),  and  two  foxes.  A  few 
years  ago  one  might  have  discovered  an  owl 
among  the  victims,  but  the  present  keeper  knows 
his  friends  too  well  to  shoot  one.  The  tarn  is 
well  known  for  fishing,  but  the  trout  come  late 
into  season  (in  August),  and  perch  do  not  tempt 
us,  so  no  line  is  wetted  to-day. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN    TROUBLED    WATERS  I    FLOOD    FISHING    IN 
MAY-TIME 

THE  spring  had  been  rather  dry,  and  the  mountain 
becks  even  had  presented  but  few  spates.  Snow 
lingered  long  on  the  high  fells,  and  while  its 
c  broth  '  tainted  the  streams  the  fish  were  loath  to 
rise  at  worm  or  fly.  But  one  evening  I  dipped  a 
worm  into  a  pool  beneath  the  bridge,  which 
showed  clearly  the  greasy  gray  surcharge  of  snow- 
water, and  was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  bite. 
The  light  had  been  failing  rapidly,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  saw  enough  of  my  surroundings 
to  prevent  a  pound  trout  getting  away  with  some 
portion  of  my  tackle.  His  tactics  on  being 
hooked  were  sudden  and  disconcerting.  He 
sulked  and  rushed  from  slack  to  current  and  back 
again,  agilely  swerving  to  right  and  left,  now  en- 
deavouring to  foul  my  line  among  the  submerged 
rocks  or  my  rod-point  among  the  overgrowing 
alders.  After  ten  lively  minutes  he  tired  in  his 
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mad  efforts,  and  at  last  allowed  himself  to  drown 
in  quite  tame  fashion.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  well- 
fed,  and  quite  worthy  the  struggle. 

There  is  one  good,  if  selfish,  point  in  the 
caprices  of  such  a  season  to  the  angler  who  can 
spare  the  few  hours  necessary  whenever  his  par- 
ticular beck  is  in  condition.  During  the  dry  days 
the  food-supplies  on  land  multiply  exceedingly,  so 
that  when  a  heavy  shower  does  come,  much  of  this 
store  is  washed  out  into  the  streams.  From  the 
lake  great  gray  trout  sweep  up  to  meet  the  feast ; 
in  the  tarn  above  is  great  activity,  some  of  the 
brown  residents  falling  through  a  smother  of 
cascades  down  to  the  valley-becks,  others  stringing 
up  the  tiny  rivulets  supplying  their  home  waters. 
All  are  come  to  feed,  not  in  the  wary,  dainty 
manner  as  when  they  taste  flies  on  a  balmy  summer 
evening,  but  with  open  mouth,  taking  reckless  toll 
from  the  food-specked  flood. 

One  evening  last  week  rain  began  to  fall. 
During  the  night  we  heard  the  rising  boom  of  the 
gale,  and  the  great  curtains  of  falling  water  slash- 
ing against  wall  and  roof  and  window  ;  then 
through  the  lulls  in  the  storm  came  the  hoarse,  low 
rush  of  supercharged  becks,  a  cheering  sound  to  the 
angler's  ear.  In  the  morning  the  valley  resounded 
to  the  music  of  waters.  Down  every  hillside 
torrents,  their  courses  marked  only  yesterday  by 
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thin  descending  threads,  were  dashing  and  roaring  ; 
cascades  were  everywhere,  seen  through  springing 
verdure,  seen  in  the  dusky  depths  of  the  narrow 
rock  ravines,  or  seen  flashing  down  bracken-hung 
slopes  with  bright  sunshine  playing  on  their 
creamy  volumes.  Naturally,  our  first  excursion 
was  down  the  steep  garden  to  where  yesterday  we 
looked  into  a  deep,  still,  clear  pool.  Here  the 
bustling  valley  beck  meets  the  sluggish  lake- 
waters,  and  ancient  anglers  tell  us  that  this  pool  is 
a  piscatorial  barometer,  the  state  of  its  waters  and 
the  predilections  of  its  occupants  being  reliable 
clues  to  the  sport  obtaining  in  upper  waters.  The 
beck  was  in  roaring  mood,  driving  turgid  currents 
right  through  the  pool,  and  even  stirring  tumult 
on  the  distant  lake.  The  stream  had  risen  six  or 
eight  feet  during  the  night ;  the  boat  landing  was 
completely  submerged.  A  local  angler  was  striding 
up  the  road  at  great  pace  even  thus  early,  and  on 
being  approached  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  best 
positions  for  sport.  c  Mind  you,'  he  said  in  his 
rich,  picturesque  dialect,  c  you  can  likely  get  good 
fish  from  any  slack  water  to-day,  but  I'll  show  you 
the  surest  bits.'  A  few  yards  on  he  turned  into  a 
field,  on  which  the  rising  water  had  encroached. 
A  rib  of  rock  here  divided  the  valley,  narrowing 
the  overpent  stream  and  causing  a  big  pool  to 
collect.  The  abrupt  crag  in  which  it  terminated 
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was  covered  with  dwarf  oaks  and  birches,  among 
the  lowermost  trunks  of  which  the  flood  was 
swirling.  I  anticipated  operations  here,  but  our 
guide  shouted  through  the  deafening  rush  that  we 
must  try  to  reach  an  isolated  branch  of  the  outcrop 
to  our  left.  I  could  see  the  place  he  meant  :  a 
gray-green  patch  of  grass  barely  covering  black, 
mossy  rock,  but  a  channel  running  like  a  mill- 
stream  lay  between.  This  was  to  be  leapt,  and  our 
friend  remarked  that  it  was  deep  as  well  as  strong. 
Nine  feet  may  not  seem  much  to  leap,  measured 
on  an  athletic  ground,  but  when  the  take-off  is 
a  soft  mossy  bank,  the  landing-point  possibly 
treacherous  and  certainly  slippery,  and  the  jumper 
hampered  by  want  of  space  and  by  bulky  impedi- 
menta, the  task  becomes  a  difficult  one.  The 
local  leapt  big  and  landed  comfortably.  J.  fol- 
lowed ;  as  he  landed  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he 
slipped  back  knee-deep  into  the  race-like  channel. 
The  dalesman,  however,  was  alert,  and  saved  him 
from  being  washed  away.  Now  I  essayed  the 
aerial  passage,  skimming  over  the  water  in  a  low, 
long  jump  and  landing  securely  all  fours  on  the 
rock.  Here  I  stood  a  moment  surveying  the 
scene.  The  stream  was  so  flooded  that  its  main 
current  was  diverted  against  the  rock  on  which 
we  stood.  The  water  came  down  at  tremendous 
pressure,  the  crests  of  the  giant  waves  often  dash- 
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ing  right  over  our  narrow  foothold.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  position  to  be  in  if  the  flood  rose  still 
higher.  The  local  had  got  his  line  in  by  this  ;  I 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  water  rising  over  this  rock.  The 
man  raised  his  bait  from  the  surges,  and  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  face.  c  If  it  does  rise  it'll  be  a 
job  getting  off7,  but  it's  not  going  to  rise.'  And 
he  applied  himself  to  the  art  again. 

Seeing  that  the  position  had  to  be  accepted,  I 
put  on  a  worm  and  began  fishing.  The  big  trout 
coming  up  from  the  lake  pause  in  the  slack  pool 
behind  White  Water  Rock,  and  to  get  these  was 
our  aim.  In  a  few  minutes  J.'s  voice  rose  over 
the  sound  of  surges.  He  had  hooked  something. 
cPull  it  to  the  right/  called  the  dalesman,  re- 
moving, it  seemed,  one  eye's  attention  from  his 
own  work  for  my  friend's  benefit.  I  saw  J.  put 
on  the  requisite  strain,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
big  fish,  on  finding  itself  hooked,  had  dashed  into 
mid-stream,  and  as  it  was  hurled  away  in  the 
waters,  the  gut  parted.  The  local  next  hooked. 
The  moment  he  felt  the  bite  he  began  jerking 
steadily  upwards  and  forwards,  keeping  the  fish  on 
the  move,  and  drawing  it  away  from  the  strong 
water.  In  a  minute  there  was  a  splash  on  the 
boiling  pool,  and  a  fine  lake-trout  came  to  land. 
The  others  had  got  two  apiece  before  my  first 

5—2 
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came.  A  score  times  I  had  followed  down  an 
eddy  in  which  I  was  confident  a  fish  was  lying. 
Once  my  bait  was  rushed  at,  but  not  taken.  The 
jerk  ultimately  caught  me  unawares,  and  I  had  to 
slacken  line  somewhat.  Then  the  struggle  began. 
The  dead  weight  on  my  lengthened  line  was  great, 
but  I  worked  my  fish  forward  as  opportunity 
occurred.  Once  it  came  almost  to  the  surface,  but 
not  quickly  enough  to  use  the  slack  thus  gained  in 
my  line  in  getting  into  the  current.  At  every 
chance  I  wound  up  a  little,  gradually  gaining  con- 
trol, and  ultimately  getting  the  fish  to  land.  It 
proved  to  be  nearly  the  record  brown  trout  of  the 
district,  and  I  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  and 
its  strong  fight. 

After  an  hour's  fishing  we  had  twenty-eight  fish 
for  the  three  rods,  counting  all  sizes,  and  claimed 
nine  '  breaks/  But  it  was  fine  sport,  though  so 
productive,  and  each  fish  gave  a  lively  struggle. 
The  dalesman  had  a  splendid  run  of  luck.  After 
panniering  one  fish,  he  rebaited  and  dropped  his 
line  in  a  nice  swirl  at  about  rod's  length  from  him  ; 
the  worm  could  not  have  sunk  six  inches  before  his 
rod  was  bending  under  a  fresh  capture.  A  simple 
playing  had  the  trout  ashore  in  some  half  minute. 
Another  worm  was  dropped  with  the  same  result, 
and  the  pannier  received  three  fine  fish  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 
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The  dalesman  wished  us  to  go  up  stream  some 
way  ;  the  nicest  fish,  he  said,  did  not  frequent  such 
rough  waters,  and  the  lake-trout  were  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  becks. 
The  return  from  our  rock  was  easier  than  I  had 
anticipated,  though  we  had  now  each  an  extra 
weight  to  convey.  As  we  strolled  along  the 
sodden  fields  our  companion  entertained  us  with 
narratives  of  fishing  in  bygone  days.  He  could 
remember  the  giant  Salmo  ferox  running  up  from 
the  lake  in  flood-time.  His  grandfather  had  told 
him  of  the  ancient  sport  of  spearing  when  these 
came  up  to  spawn  in  autumn. 

The  point  he  had  selected  for  our  trial  was 
where  a  little  beck  from  the  fells  joined  the  parent 
stream.  The  waters  were  running  fairly  free  of 
mud,  and  our  five  trout  were  all  game  fighters. 
As  we  fished  this  quiet  backwater,  there  was  more 
leisure  for  contemplation  than  in  the  great  whirl- 
pool beneath  White  Water  Rock.  Here  I  watched 
one  half-pounder  quietly  glide  over  a  submerged 
patch  of  yellow  kingcups,  and  settle  itself  just 
within  the  reach  of  my  bait.  The  worm  did  not 
attract  it,  for  it  was  taking  a  tiny  aquatic  mollusc 
with  which  the  water  abounded,  but  finally  it  came 
forward  with  a  rush.  I  struck,  thinking  I  felt  the 
slight  tremor  of  a  bite,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
effect.  The  fish  had  really  ignored  my  worm, 
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going  right  past  it,  but  my  jerk  brought  the  hook 
home  in  its  side.  I  spent  half  an  hour  trying  to 
land  it  ;  so  scant  a  hold  had  the  hook  that  I  had  to 
humour  my  fish's  every  movement.  And  all  the 
time  that  clump  of  kingcups  swayed  beneath  the 
stream,  my  hooked  fish  generally  floating  above 
them.  Patience  has  an  end,  so  I  got  J.  to  sink  his 
landing-net  behind  the  trout  while  I  tried  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface.  My  attempt  was  only  partially 
successful,  but  J.  swept  up  his  implement,  and  the 
trout  was  caught. 

The  river  by  this  time  was  falling  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen ;  cataracts  and  torrents  disappeared 
one  by  one  from  the  bare  fellsides,  and  the  sun 
which  found  a  deluged  dale  left  it  with  waters 
running  at  almost  normal  height. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BACK    TO    THE    FELLS 

THERE  are  two  separate  migrations  of  sheep  to  the 
fells  after  winter.  The  first,  that  of  half-grown 
wethers,  occurs  as  soon  as  the  uplands  are  suffi- 
ciently clear  of  snow.  Indeed,  where  the  heaf  is 
near  the  homestead,  it  is  customary  to  keep  these 
hardier  and  less  valuable  animals  out  on  the  up- 
lands during  the  whole  of  winter,  supplementing 
their  pickings  with  hay  and  roots  during  the 
severest  weather.  The  second  and  more  impor- 
tant movement  is  when  the  ewes  and  their  young 
lambs  are  transferred  in  early  June.  Let  me 
explain  that  during  the  past  half-century  the 
system  of  sheep-farming  here  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
rugged  and  characteristic  sheep-walks  have  become 
detached,  for  various  reasons,  from  the  dales-farms, 
the  occupiers  of  which  held  very  ancient  heaf- 
rights.  For  example,  the  main  part  of  the  €  dark 
brow  of  mighty  Helvellyn  '  was  for  years  rented 
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by  a  farmer  whose  homestead  was  in  the  Hawks- 
head  district,  some  eighteen  miles  away.  The 
work  of  driving  the  flock  to  the  sheep-walk  was 
here  at  all  times  difficult,  but  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  the  ewes  and  lambs. 

A  faint  flush  was  fringing  the  distant  hills  as 
we  walked  up  the  narrow,  stony  lane  towards  the 
rough  pastures,  whence  over  twelve  hundred 
sheep  and  lambs  were  to  be  taken.  Though  the 
sun  was  not  yet  risen,  all  Nature  was  astir,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  bird-song.  Near  the  gate  in 
the  lane  our  dogs,  which  had  been  following 
gravely  at  heel,  made  a  dash  forward.  They  had 
gone  to  collect  the  sheep.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
sheep  and  lambs  were  sauntering  down  the  bush- 
dotted  slope  towards  us,  and  from  unseen  distances 
came  the  sound  of  barking  as  the  three  dogs 
hurried  forward  the  outliers.  When  a  bleating 
mob  had  collected,  and  the  dogs  showed  over  the 
nearest  bluff"  (having  almost  completed  their  wrork), 
my  companion  opened  the  gate  at  which  we  stood, 
saying,  '  Count  'em  as  they  pass/  There  was 
a  drawing  back  of  the  sheep  nearest  us  as  the  gate 
swung  on  its  rusty  hinges,  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
then  the  vanguard,  urged  on  by  those  behind, 
bolted  into  the  gap,  which  in  a  few  seconds  was 
jammed  by  a  struggling  woolly  mass.  The  flock 
took  some  minutes  to  pass  us,  even  at  this  speed  ; 
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then,  as  a  final  straggler  rushed  past,  my  com- 
panion announced  that  the  whole  number  had 
come,  and,  shutting  the  gate,  turned  down  the 
narrow  lane,  where  our  day's  charge  were  slowly 
recovering  from  their  fright. 

As  we  turned  into  the  main  road,  just  below 
where  it  dives  deep  into  the  pine  woods,  we 
saw  the  first  rays  of  sunshine  gild  here  and 
there  a  summit  in  the  distant  mountain  barrier. 
The  air  was  crisp  and  earth-smelling,  the  dust  in 
the  roadway  weighted  with  the  dew  of  the 
previous  night  ;  trees  and  hedgerows  had  not  yet 
lost  the  fresh  verdure  of  early  summer.  Our 
flock  moved  steadily  and  rapidly  along,  though  we 
did  not  force  it  to  speed.  Thus  for  two  miles, 
till  the  village  town  of  Hawkshead  was  reached. 
It  was  hard  work  trying  to  keep  moving  directly 
among  the  maze  of  lanes  and  courts  opening  on 
the  main  street.  So  early  no  one  was  astir  to 
assist  us.  The  animals  crowded  together  into 
such  a  press  that  it  was  hard  at  times  to  make 
any  progress.  Where  the  buildings  left  a  par- 
ticularly narrow  way  we  had  to  force  the  timid 
leaders  on  by  mercilessly  harrying  their  com- 
panions behind.  How  the  thin,  plaintive  bleats 
of  the  lambs,  backed  by  the  full  -  throated  calls 
of  their  elders,  rang  through  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares and  echoed  among  the  irregularly  built 
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houses.  After  one  or  two  breaks-away,  we  got 
the  flock  beyond  the  streets  and  into  the  open 
country,  where  they  moved  more  staidly.  For 
three  miles  the  road  ascends  the  low  hills  bound- 
ing the  dale,  to  an  eminence  from  which  the 
waters  of  Esthwaite  could  be  seen  gleaming  in  the 
early  sunshine.  The  sky  was  clear-blue,  the  air 
growing  warmer.  At  the  sound  of  our  flock 
approaching,  blackbirds  and  throstles,  hedge- 
sparrows  and  wrens,  deserted  their  nests  in  the 
hedges  and  banks,  darting  away  silently  or  with 
noisy  vociferations,  as  is  their  various  natures. 
Soon  we  were  in  a  district  where  many  sheep  are 
kept.  As  our  flock  approached,  the  occupants  of 
the  rough  enclosures  lifted  their  heads  from  the 
short  grass  they  were  nibbling  and  gave  out  loud 
choruses  of  bleats,  to  each  one  of  which  our  flock 
would  make  reply.  This  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides  for  a  long  while.  We  were  almost  a  mile 
away,  driving  in  the  shade  of  a  thick  wood,  when 
on  the  wind  came  a  last  faint  signal.  Our  sheep, 
which  had  become  quiet  and  orderly,  paused,  heads 
were  turned  to  the  current  which  brought  this 
farewell,  then  all  burst  into  a  wild  series  of  bleat- 
ings,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  green 
ride  and  waving  wood. 

The  road  now  dipped  steeply  into  the  vale  of 
Brathay,  crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  ravine 
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by  which  the  river  escapes  from  Elter  Water  and 
the  rock-girt  Langdales.  The  flock  choked  the 
narrow  cross-lane  thence  to  the  Grasmere  road 
from  bank  to  bank,  carrying  away  green,  prickly 
brambles  by  scores  on  their  fleeces.  After  driving 
half  a  mile,  gradually  rising,  we  opened  on  to  the 
wider  road,  high  up  the  slope  towards  Hunting 
Stile.  The  green  bracken  beds  on  Loughrigg 
were  swaying  in  the  faint  breeze  ;  beneath,  a  tarn 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine  ;  around,  dense  woods  of 
fir  and  oak  and  birch  extended,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  pasture  culled  from  their  verdant 
bosom,  or  some  high  rock  on  which  no  plant 
could  establish  itself.  At  Red  Bank  we  were 
almost  half-way  on  our  journey.  Eight  miles  had 
occupied  some  three  hours,  not  bad  speed  for  a 
flock  containing  so  many  lambs.  Therefore  we 
breakfasted  with  vast  content  from  the  store  we 
had  pocketed,  while  our  flock  wandered  over  a 
tiny  patch  by  the  roadside. 

As  we  descended  nearer  the  village  of  Grasmere, 
where  traffic  is  heavier,  the  sheep  stirred  up  a 
tremendous  cloud  of  dust,  through  which  we  had 
to  follow,  gasping  and  choking  when  particularly 
thick  wreaths  whirled  up.  Before  we  had  gone  a 
mile  our  clothes  were  quite  white.  As  we  worked 
across  the  narrow  dale,  more  people  were  astir  ;  the 
heat  and  dust  grew  worse.  The  sheep,  too,  were 
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more  inclined  to  straggle.  A  few  ewes  and  lambs 
began  falling  hopelessly  behind  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. From  the  Ambleside  road,  on  which 
we  were  now  converging,  a  long  dust-cloud  was 
rising,  and  the  commotion  among  our  sheep  made 
us  confident  that  another  flock  was  astir.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  approached  the  road  junction,  and 
the  babel  of  bleating  increased  minutely.  When 
the  other  shepherd  got  within  earshot,  he  called 
out  that  his  sheep  were  fresh,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  lead.  We  therefore  halted  that  he 
might  precede  us  by  some  little  distance.  Our 
post,  at  the  tail  of  a  procession  of  some  2,000 
animals,  was  an  uncomfortable  one.  The  heat 
and  stour  was  stifling,  yet  some  sort  of  control 
had  to  be  kept,  else  the  stronger  leaders  would 
have  been  far  ahead.  After  a  long,  slow  tramp, 
we  at  last  passed  the  tiny  Traveller's  Rest,  and 
came  to  the  gateway  of  the  bridle  path  to  the 
open  fell.  At  the  near  sight  of  green,  unenclosed 
slopes  our  sheep  made  every  effort  to  get  ahead. 
Possibly  they  thought  this  the  end  of  their  long 
journey,  though  in  reality  five  miles  still  lay 
before  we  reached  the  resting  heaf.  A  stony,  un- 
even path  led  steeply  into  a  recess  of  the  moun- 
tains. Stonechats  flew  and  chattered  from  the 
rough  stone  wall ;  skylarks  carolled  high  above  us, 
for  the  rough  grass  tufts  of  the  intakes  are  their 
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favourite  nesting-place  ;  and  the  dipper  flashed  and 
jerked  from  pool  to  pool  and  from  fosse  to  fosse 
in  the  rocky  ghyll  to  our  right.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  reached  the  open  fell,  and  my  companion,  after 
sending  the  dogs  round  the  flock,  sank  down  to 
a  well-deserved  rest.  The  collies  would  see  to  it 
that  no  fleece  of  ours  strayed  away  nor  stranger 
joined  our  ranks. 

From  the  lichened  rock  on  which  I  sat  there 
was  a  splendid  view.  All  trace  of  human  habita- 
tion and  of  the  dale  just  quitted  had  disappeared. 
All  around  were  steep  hillsides,  some  with  alter- 
nating belts  of  green  bracken  and  purple  heather, 
others  covered  with  gray  scree-beds  or  studded 
with  huge  boulders.  Helm  Crag's  shoulder 
showed  an  abrupt  boundary  to  the  gulf  of  the 
hidden  dale,  while  the  cliffs  on  Seat  Sandal  rose,  it 
seemed,  but  a  hundred  yards  away.  My  comrade 
had  little  eye  for  the  rugged  beauty  of  a  scene  to 
which  he  was  so  accustomed,  but  there  was  genuine 
love  of  Nature  in  the  small  things  to  which  he 
drew  my  attention — to  the  harebells  daintily  curt- 
seying by  the  side  of  the  brook,  to  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  flowers  with  which  the  many 
ling-tufts  were  decked,  to  the  c  mountain-violet ' 
flourishing  by  the  marge  of  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  myriad  beetles  did  not  escape  him,  big 
fellows  cased  in  metallic  hues,  and  lesser  livelier 
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ones  in  glossy  black,  the  bracken-clock  and  the 
thunder-clock.  Other  insects — hoppers,  crawlers, 
fliers — he  was  pointing  out  From  the  blue, 
cloudless  vault  came  the  shriek  of  a  hawk  as  it 
wheeled  above  the  dale.  Then  his  keen  eye 
espied  a  pair  of  ravens  crossing  in  the  bright 
sunshine  to  a  nest  among  the  rocky  gables  of 
Seat  Sandal. 

At  noon  my  companion  ro^e  from  among  the 
fern,  and,  as  he  whistled,  our  dogs  rose  from  their 
posts.  Our  flock  responded  to  the  call  unwillingly, 
protestingly  ;  yet  the  long  rest  had  done  them 
good,  and  there  were  now  no  stragglers  to  push 
along.  Up  the  pass  we  drove,  our  front  at  first 
extending  among  the  brackens,  then,  as  the  rugged 
pass-head  neared,  gradually  drawing  in  to  the  few 
definite  paths  among  the  boulders  and  parsley 
fern.  At  the  head  of  the  ghyll  we  had  to  drive 
through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  wall,  a  proceeding 
which  requires  patience.  The  break  in  the 
mountains  allowing  the  pass  into  Patterdale 
showed  grandly  on  our  right ;  grass-grown  Dolly 
Waggon  confronted  at  close  distance  by  the  savage 
screes  and  gullies  of  Fairfield.  Our  correct  path, 
I  thought,  would  lie  down  the  pass,  but  the 
shepherd  elected  to  drive  '  o'er  the  rough  moss 
and  o'er  the  trackless  waste '  of  short,  springy  fell- 
grass  around  the  basin  of  Grisedale  Tarn.  It  was 
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a  grand  sight  to  see  him  marshal  the  long  breast 
of  sheep,  each  knot  taking  a  distinct  route,  and, 
by  a  few  whistles  and  waving  to  his  dogs,  herd  the 
whole  crowd  in  a  new  direction  when  needed.  At 
the  shepherd's  call  I  made  my  way  round  the  left 
of  the  flock  to  open  the  gate  at  the  top  of  the 
Pike,  and  a  few  minutes  after  my  arrival  the 
foremost  sheep  climbed  the  steep  base  into  sight. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  many  ewes  and  lambs 
were  almost  exhausted,  and  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  rush  and  scare  with  which  they  left 
the  home  intake  at  daybreak  to  their  mechanical 
wandering  now.  Still,  they  were  a  pretty  sight, 
and  I  felt  rather  sorry  when  the  shepherd  drove 
the  last  straggler  past. 

With  dogs  now  at  heel,  now  high  among  the 
splintered  rocks,  we  patrolled  the  mountain-side, 
looking  over  the  thousand  wethers  brought  up  by 
way  of  Wythburn  during  March.  That  spring 
day's  work  will  be  ever  memorable.  When  we 
started  the  stars  glished  down  on  ice-bound 
roads  and  rime-covered  fields.  At  daybreak 
the  cloud-banks  mustered  in  the  south-west, 
and,  as  we  were  crossing  Dunmail  Raise,  the 
sky  belched  down  wild  whirls  of  snow.  Our 
flock,  thus  storm-struck,  could  hardly  be  driven 
forward. 

We  were  glad  to  find  our  wethers  in  fair  con- 
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dition.  A  few  had  to  be  attended  to  for  various 
ills  ;  one  had  been  drowned  in  a  deep  rock-pool  in 
Clark's  Beck  Ghyll,  two  others  crushed  to  death 
by  a  fall  of  stones  on  Striding  Edge  ;  but  these 
are  usual  casualties  among  fell-sheep. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A    NIGHT    RIDE    IN    LAKELAND 

JUST  before  ten  o'clock  we  pedalled  slowly  through 
straggling  Coniston.  We  had  lain  long  abed  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  lazily  spoiled 
many  good  baits  in  fishing.  A  few  perch  and 
trout  had  lain  in  the  boat  as  the  result  of  our 
lackadaisical  exertions.  The  day  had  been  hot, 
and  the  cool  of  evening  was  very  refreshing. 
We  watched  the  sun  set  in  a  dull  bank  of  clouds, 
then  turned  in  for  supper  and  preparations.  The 
sky  was  still  bright  in  the  west,  and  the  lake's 
surface  reflected  its  dying  fires  ;  a  thin  mist  was 
rising  from  every  thread  of  water,  forming  a 
night-cloud  which  hid  from  our  view  the  great 
hill-tops.  How  silent  the  countryside !  The 
creep  of  our  tyres  in  the  dust,  the  rasping  churr 
of  the  night-jar,  as  it  hawked  the  trees  in  the 
roadside  for  insects,  were  the  only  sounds.  But 
stay,  there  is  the  murmur  of  Yewdale  beck 
behind  a  brake  of  tangled  coppice,  and  soft,  but 
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clear  and  melodious,  the  white-throat  is  recom- 
mencing his  song.  Commonplace  and  unnoticed 
by  day,  when  heard  in  the  dun  midnight,  proceed- 
ing from  some  tush  of  water-grass,  it  amply  gains 
him  the  title  of  the  fisherman's  nightingale.  We 
are  now  travelling  close  to  the  crags  of  Yewdale, 
with  their  shaggy  beard  of  coppice,  haunt  and 
hold  of  fox  and  owl  alike.  A  melancholy  bird- 
note  sounds  down  the  road,  and  as  we  wheel 
along,  the  owl  is  espied  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  a  lofty  oak,  its  bulky  body  strongly  outlined 
against  the  sky. 

The  shafts  of  light  thrown  by  our  cycle-lamps 
prove  the  immense  number  of  nocturnal  insects 
beneath  this  canopy  of  ash,  beech,  sycamore,  and 
oak  ;  and  every  now  and  again  some  one  larger 
than  the  rest  whirls  itself,  attracted,  to  be  broken 
against  the  glass  of  our  lamps.  As  we  rise  out 
of  the  valley,  the  road  becomes  steep,  and  as  there 
is  no  cause  for  haste  we  dismount.  How  sweet 
the  scene !  A  laggard  hay-cart  is  moving  slowly 
along  the  fields,  and  from  around  it  comes  a 
sleepy  murmur  of  voices.  The  farmer  in  these 
dales  cannot  wait  for  sunshine,  provided  his 
grass  be  in  fit  condition  for  moving.  He  makes 
a  grand  effort  to  get  all  into  the  barn  before  the  in- 
evitable rain  comes.  Out  by  three  in  the  morning, 
he  is  at  work  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  light, 
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thus  removing  enormous  quantities  of  hay  each 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  hay  harvest  there  is  a 
very  necessary  relapse  from  such  strains.  The 
heather -bell  has  closed  its  purple  and  white 
corolla  for  the  night,  the  bat  twitters  about  among 
the  few  fir-trees  near  the  top  of  Oxenfell  Cross, 
and  the  owls  hoot  from  distant  farmsteads.  A 
silvery  moon  has  risen  in  the  east,  frosting  the 
ground  with  hoary  light,  and  giving  a  deeper  blue 
to  the  star-bespangled  sky. 

At  the  top  of  the  pass  we  pause  a  moment  to 
note  c  the  mountains  against  heaven's  grave  weight 
rise  up  and  grow  to  wondrous  height/  then  mount 
for  the  descent  of  a  somewhat  dangerous  hill. 
Now  to  the  right  we  can  faintly  see  the  depression 
of  Great  Langdale,  surrounded  by  gigantic  moun- 
tains rough  with  crags,  and  nearer  below  is  the 
shimmer  of  Elter  Water.  A  pheasant,  which 
had  roosted  in  the  trees  overhanging  the  road, 
affrighted  at  the  approach  of  our  lights,  rockets 
high  in  the  air,  his  screaming,  choking  note  re- 
echoing over  the  dark  and  silent  woods.  As  we 
walk  down  Skelwith  Brow,  the  glow-worm's  steady 
light  attracts  our  attention,  though  we  have  passed 
scores  between  here  and  Coniston.  In  the  cleft 
just  over  the  hill  is  the  Force  ;  we  feel  that  its 
booming  note  is  softened  in  accordance  with  the 
atmosphere  of  night,  the  state  of  rest  and  repose. 

6—2 
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A  silvery  gleam  tells  us  that  Winder  Mere  is  near, 
and  after  two  miles'  run  we  are  by  Rothay  Bridge, 
looking  down  its  glittering  length.  The  only 
occupants  of  its  glassy  surface  are  a  few  char 
fishing-boats  —  black  dots  a  long  distance  out. 
The  church  bells  at  Ambleside  warn  us  that  we 
have  taken  an  hour  to  cover  the  eight  miles  from 
Coniston.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  forward 
route  will  now  be  along  the  road  almost  sacred 
to  Wordsworth's  'Waggoner.'  Under  the  trees 
to  Rydal,  where 

'  Towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown  mere, 
Like  a  black  wall  the  mountain  steeps  appear/ 

The  country  hereabouts  is  full  of  associations 
with  that  coterie  of  genius  which  so  enriched  our 
country's  literature,  and  to  whose  efforts  the 
popularity  of  the  Land  of  the  Lakes  must  be  wholly 
attributed.  At  Rydal  Mount  the  great  Words- 
worth lived  and  died  ;  Coleridge  lived  at  Nab 
Cottage  ;  De  Quincey  was  close  by  ;  while  Arnold, 
Hemans,  and  Martineau  all  at  one  time  lived  in  the 
district.  Wordsworth's  rock-seat  is  by  the  side 
of  road  and  mere.  Climb  up  it  and  see  through 
the  trees  that  grand  view  of  Rydal  Water.  Wave- 
lets are  splashing,  confusedly  murmuring,  against 
precipitous  shore  and  rocky  island,  while  across 
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the  moonlit  lake  are  the  dark  woods  and  bracken 
braes  of  Loughrigg. 

The  run  to  Grasmere  is  beautiful ;  then  we 
skirt  its  eastern  shore  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mighty  fells.  Silver  Howe  towers  splendidly  across 
the  water,  and  further  to  the  north  abuts,  between 
deep  glens,  the  steep  front  of  Helm  Crag.  Over 
the  village  there  still  hang  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  fires  now  dead.  For  a  mile  or  two  we  pass 
up  the  darkened  daleside,  then  emerge  to  com- 
mence the  climb  of  Dunmail  Raise.  The  rattle 
and  bubble  of  mountain-streams  come  more  and 
more  distinctly  to  us  as  we  rise,  and  now  and 
again  the  straining  chain  or  creaking  tyre  scares 
a  wandering  sheep.  Now,  before  us,  is  a  dark 
abyss,  a  pass  between  two  mountain  groups  into 
which  no  straggling  moonbeam  can  pierce,  and 
away  beyond  it  is  a  darker  sheet — Thirlmere. 
The  two  miles'  descent  is  rapidly  accomplished, 
and,  as  to  Wordsworth's  jovial  Waggoner,  had  the 
tiny  church  of  Wythburn  possessed  a  clock,  as  we 
approached  it, 

'  Twelve  strokes  that  clock  would  have  been  telling 
Under  the  brow  of  old  Helvellyn/ 

Everyone  was  abed  at  the  hotel,  but  we  found 
a  corner  in  the  stable -yard  behind  for  our 
machines.  They  would  be  quite  safe,  as  it  is 
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only  such  wanderers  as  ourselves  who  reach  this 
wayside  spot  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  To 
our  right,  the  dark-brown  intakes  rose,  over- 
topped by  an  indefinite  lofty  ridge,  above  which, 
at  a  neck-tiring  angle,  was  the  deep  azure  sky. 
The  air  was  quite  chilly.  Across  the  valley  the 
moonlight  showed  clearly  the  deep  ghylls  and 
rock-clefts  in  Armboth ;  while  beneath,  at  the 
ending  of  the  shadow  cast  by  Helvellyn  and  its 
kindred  giants,  a  few  bays  of  the  lake  shone  in 
silver  glory.  The  rest  of  the  water,  like  a 
polished  mirror,  reflected  the  cold  star-lit  sky. 
But  now  above  us  a  cloud  was  rolling  along  the 
uplands.  In  streams  the  vapour  came  from  the 
west,  and  soon  enshrouded  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  Shortly  the  moonlight  came  only 
through  the  narrow  interstices  among  the  clouds. 
We  were  determined  to  climb  to  the  top,  if  such 
were  possible  ;  for  scant  accommodation  would  we 
get  at  this  time  of  the  morning.  The  path  among 
the  screes  and  bracken  beds  was  hard  to  keep  ; 
but  we  soon  passed  to  the  crags,  where  every  slab 
is  scraped  white  by  the  passing  of  metal-shod 
climbers.  Above  the  dark,  rugged  cliffs  the  way 
was  very  indistinct,  and  by  now  we  had  come 
into  the  damp,  chilling  mists  —  a  fact  which 
rendered  our  task  more  difficult.  As  we  rose 
still  higher,  the  light  above  began  to  increase. 
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The  river  of  mist  was  not  sufficiently  deep  to 
engulf  the  summit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
we  were  leaving  its  moving  folds  behind.  Above 
us  was  the  long  ridge  and  the  cairn  of  Helvellyn. 
The  moon  shone  out  in  the  clear  sky  ;  to  right 
and  left,  at  a  great  distance,  were  a  few  dark 
islets,  the  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains. 
Here  and  there  rifts  in  the  fluffy  level  gave 
glimpses  down  exquisite  darkened  dales,  where 
dwindled  woods  and  dwellings  appeared  as  in 
the  depth  of  a  profound  abyss.  The  breeze 
freshens  from  the  west,  and  whirls  the  cloud 
about  in  reckless  fashion  ;  an  upward  gust  brings 
the  moist  veil  over  the  shelter  in  which  we  are 
dodging  the  chilly  current.  For  several  minutes 
everything  around  is  blotted  out  in  a  gray,  shift- 
ing mask.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  brightening  in 
the  east,  portending  sunrise  ;  then,  for  exercise, 
climb  some  way  down  Striding  Edge.  Here 
there  have  been  two  fatalities  :  one  of  a  huntsman 
who,  dashing  with  his  hounds  along  the  narrow 
ridge,  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  a  great  way  to 
his  death  ;  the  other  was  that  of  young  Gough, 
and  the  tale  of  his  terrier  watching  the  dead  body 
of  the  master  who  had  wandered  in  a  dense  mist 
over  the  cliff-edge  is  one  of  Wordsworth's  most 
pathetic  stories  of  the  fells.  The  steep  climb 
warmed  our  blood  wonderfully,  and  we  returned 
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to  the  summit  in  time  for  the  approaching  sunrise. 
We  watched  the  wonderful  development  of  colour, 
then  saw  the  glorious  rim  break  out  in  the  east. 
Instantly  every  billow  of  mist  was  brightened  into 
a  very  rainbow,  then — c  What's  that?'  said  one. 
Behind  us  two  long  shadows  of  men  stretched 
upon  the  moving  clouds.  Like  a  couple  of 
schoolboys,  we  made  antics  over  the  stony  ridge, 
laughing  at  the  dull  portrayals  ,  we  were  right  to 
be  joyful,  as  few  have  the  luck  to  see  c  the  spectre 
of  the  Brocken  '  on  our  own  fells.  As  the 
morning  became  brighter  we  hoped  for  the  mist 
to  dissipate  ;  but  it  did  not,  and  in  a  short  half- 
hour  we  made  the  plunge  into  the  chilly  cauldron 
of  cloud  to  reach  the  roadway  by  Clark's  Beck- 
side.  The  descent  into  the  head  of  this  stream 
required  caution,  for  the  screes  were  very 
treacherous. 

Passing  the  old  gold-mine,  by  working  which 
a  former  schoolmaster  of  Wythburn  added  to  his 
stipend,  we  were  soon  in  view  of  Thirlmere.  A 
fair  path  from  the  lead-mines — disused  for  many 
a  year — brought  us  to  the  coach-road,  and  in 
another  twenty  minutes  we  were  on  our  machines. 
By  retracing  half  a  mile  or  so,  we  reached  the 
new  road  to  Keswick,  built  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  when  Thirlmere  was  converted  into 
a  mighty  reservoir,  and  now  pottered  along.  It 
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was  barely  5  a.m.,  and  we  had  only  ten  miles 
to  go,  and  if  we  got  to  the  town  earlier,  we 
would  have  to  wait  till  7.30  for  our  breakfast. 
Therefore  we  passed  a  good  half-hour  observing 
the  wild  ducks  feeding  in  a  bay  near  Armboth, 
and  another  twenty  minutes  in  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  colossal  bank  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  There  is  a  grand  view  from  this  point 
up  the  water  ;  c  the  dark  brow  of  mighty  Hel- 
vellyn  ' — now  capriciously  clear  of  mist — occupied 
one  side  ;  then  came  the  gap  of  Dunmail  Raise 
which  we  had  crossed  at  midnight,  and  ridge  after 
ridge  of  rocky  eminences.  The  stone  cairn  on 
the  nearest  of  these  was  built  seven  times  in 
one  summer  by  schoolboys,  who  seem  to  have 
been  diligent  in  their  aim  to  raise  a  memorial, 
but  each  time  a  strong  wind  blew  it  over. 

Our  ride  into  Keswick  was  splendid  ;  a  few 
mist-clouds  chased  about  the  mountain-tops,  but 
deep  in  the  valley  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and 
everything  looked  fresh  and  green.  Our  pauses 
for  new  views  were  so  many  and  took  so  much 
time  that  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  rode  into 
the  market- square  at  Keswick. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OVER    SANDS 

FROM  the  summit  of  Coniston  Old  Man  or  other 
of  the  Lake-District  mountains,  you  look  south- 
ward, if  the  air  be  clear,  over  wooded  hills  and 
cultivated  valleys  to  the  Irish  Sea.  The  chief 
points  in  the  visible  coast-line  are  Morecambe  Bay 
and  the  estuaries  of  the  Kent,  Leven,  and  Duddon. 
Our  paper  deals  with  the  ancient  method  of  cross- 
ing these  streams  at  their  mouths — by  the  sands. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  the  configuration  of 
this  part  of  England,  a  little  explanation  may  be 
acceptable.  That  peculiar  detached  piece  of  Lanca- 
shire, Furness,  is  in  shape  not  unlike  two  unequal 
tongues,  the  bases  of  which  abut  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Westmorland.  The  southernmost  tongue 
is  divided  from  Lancashire  by  the  Kent  and  from 
its  sister  fragment  by  the  Leven,  and  this  larger 
piece  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  Duddon  valley  and 
estuary.  None  of  these  rivers  exceed  forty  miles 
in  length,  but  are  subject  to  rapid  floods.  Off  the 
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coast  the  tide  recedes  to  a  great  distance,  leaving 
the  sandy  estuaries  entirely  dry  between  tides, 
except  for  the  river-courses.  The  crossing  of  these 
sands  from  the  south  is  commenced  at  Hest  Bank, 
three  miles  north  of  Lancashire,  when  first  the 
Keer  and  then  the  Kent  is  crossed  to  near  Grange. 
From  this  village  a  good  turnpike  road  runs 
through  the  Cartmel  villages  to  Flookburgh,  near 
which  commence  the  Ulverston,  or  Leven,  sands. 
The  actual  fords  by  which  the  crossing  is  made 
vary  in  position,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the 
sands.  In  estuaries  such  as  these  the  river  at  low 
tide  creeps  down  to  the  sea  by  a  shallow  channel, 
but  as  the  tide  flows,  the  '  fresh '  is  gradually 
neutralized,  and  the  sea-water  in  its  advance  silts 
up  sufficient  sand  to  turn  the  old  channel  into  a 
level,  submerged  plain.  At  ebb  the  land-water 
regains  its  mastery,  and,  its  power  being  at  first 
focussed  between  comparatively  narrow  banks,  it 
exerts  an  enormous  grinding  force,  carving  out  a 
new  channel  in  the  sands.  As  the  ebb  becomes 
more  pronounced  and  the  centre  of  resistance 
gradually  leaves  the  shore,  the  inland  waters  will 
spread  out  fanwise  into  a  wide,  shallow  stream  ere 
they  join  the  sea.  It  is  to  find  out  these  shallow 
points  that  a  guide  is  employed.  Any  accident  of 
wind  or  current  may  make  a  vast  difference  in 
their  position  ;  an  almost  imperceptible  eddy  of 
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the  tide  is  likely  to  delve  out  large  quantities  of 
semi-liquid  sand,  leaving  a  hole  a  score  of  feet  deep 
where  a  few  hours  previously  there  was  but  a  few 
inches  of  water.  Of  course,  though  the  shiftiness 
of  the  bed  is  proverbial,  the  variation  across  the 
estuary  is  usually  but  a  few  feet  daily,  though  an 
extra  heavy  tide  or  a  fierce  gale  may  cause  it  to 
veer  considerably,  and  every  spring  a  greater  or 
less  movement  is  noticeable. 

This  variation  in  the  course  of  years  is  consider- 
able, as  may  be  gleaned  from  old  records.  Gray, 
in  1769,  mentions  the  route  as  the  seven-mile 
sands,  that  being  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank ; 
whereas  Baines,  in  1834,  says:  (The  guide  said 
they  were  at  present  eleven  miles  over  from 
Kent's  Bank  to  Hest  Bank,  but  that  he  had 
known  them  when  he  could  pass  directly  over  in 
not  more  than  seven  miles.' 

To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  taking  people 
from  one  bank  right  to  the  other,  the  guide  plants 
a  line  of  birch-twigs  from  the  shore  to  near  the 
channel,  where  he  posts  himself.  These  small 
bunches  do  not  catch  enough  sand  to  bury  them, 
and  are  therefore  preferred  to  more  substantial 
erections.  The  difference  in  level  between  the 
channel  and  the  shore  is  really  a  trifling  twenty 
feet  at  most,  yet  when  you  are  crossing  the  idea 
forces  itself  upon  you  that  you  are  descending  into 
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a  great  depth,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  seem 
to  rise  higher  as  they  become  more  distant. 

Time  to  cross  sands,  either  at  Kent,  Leven, 
or  Duddon,  begins  five  hours  after  high  water,  and 
continues  until  about  two  and  a  half  hours  of  the 
succeeding  high  water — i.e.,  after  the  turn  of  the 
tide.  This  is  at  springtide,  when,  under  normal 
conditions,  the  water  advances  and  recedes  to  its 
utmost  limit.  If  a  strong  wind  be  blowing  from 
the  sea,  the  tide  may  rise  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and,  the  same  force  retarding  it,  the  ebb  is 
equally  slow,  deducting  two  hours  or  so  from  the 
short  time  available.  In  stormy  weather,  or  after 
heavy  rain,  the  route  cannot  be  crossed  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

The  ideal  ford  is  a  place  where  vehicles  can 
descend  safely  into  the  river-water,  which  will 
there  be  at  no  great  depth.  Sand  logic  proves 
that  the  fresh-water  stream  should  always  be  some 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sand,  and  therefore 
caution  must  be  observed,  lest  a  too  abrupt  de- 
scent overturns  the  coach,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
channel  chosen  should  be  fairly  wide  too  ;  if 
narrow,  there  is  a  grievous  danger  of  the  water 
being  too  deep,  and  the  bank  undermined.  In 
this  case,  on  the  near  approach  of  any  vehicle,  the 
sand  would  give  way,  and  the  whole  concern 
might  be  hurled  down  into  the  deep  pool. 
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One  of  the  chief  dangers  is  that  of  quicksand. 
When  a  cart,  or  horse,  or  man  is  observed  to  have 
been  accidentally  trapped  in  one  of  these,  there 
has  to  be  an  immediate  rush  to  give  assistance. 
As  the  quicksand  may  be  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  object  of  rescue  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it, 
the  matter  is  always  a  grave  one.  On  approach- 
ing the,  let  us  say,  bemired  horse,  the  surface  is 
carefully  probed,  so  that,  at  least,  the  rescuer  may 
be  in  safety.  If  the  sand  resists  the  descent  of  a 
stick,  it  is  quite  safe  to  go  further.  Soon,  how- 
ever, a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  sound  ground 
ceases,  and  then  straw  or  planks  have  to  be  laid 
down  to  secure  a  firm  footing.  Of  the  minor 
accidents  to  coaches  and  other  vehicles,  some  had 
a  rather  peculiar  origin,  if  the  traditions  of  natives 
and  guides  err  not.  During  the  period  when  the 
rising  importance  of  Furness  made  crossings  most 
frequent,  salt  was  brought  to  Grange  and  Miln- 
thorpe  in  fairly  large  schooners.  As  approach 
could  only  be  made  to  their  discharging  points  at 
high  water,  these  boats  had  often  to  lie  out  in  the 
estuary  between  tides.  Coming  up  with  the  flood, 
as  the  water  receded  they  were  anchored,  and 
gradually  settled  down  on  to  the  sandbanks  until 
next  tide.  These  banks  being  still  under  water, 
and  quite  doughy  in  texture,  the  keels  usually 
delved  out  quite  deep  holes.  As  the  water  rose 
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again,  the  salt-boats  were  gradually  moved  for- 
wards and  backwards  to  one  side  or  the  other  by 
recurring  waves,  and  the  sandy  keel-rest  was 
scooped  into  a  large  hole  before  the  depth  of  water 
caused  the  craft  to  swing  easily  at  anchor.  As  soon 
as  possible,  the  boats  were,  of  course,  taken  away 
to  the  landing-places  to  discharge  cargo.  It  is 
seldom  during  the  flow  that  considerable  quantities 
of  sand  are  deposited  ;  the  hole,  therefore,  in 
which  the  boat  had  lain — five  feet  deep,  ten  wide, 
and  forty  to  sixty  long — would  not  be  filled  until 
the  ebb,  when  tons  of  material  were  dumped,  so 
to  speak,  into  it,  with  the  result  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity  the  water  could  not  escape,  and  a 
loose  quicksand  was  formed.  For  a  tide  or  two, 
till  enough  sand  was  deposited  on  its  surface  to 
expel  the  buried  water,  this  was  a  dangerous  place 
to  the  crossing.  As  there  was  no  untoward  sign 
on  the  surface,  the  guide  had  to  carefully  note  the 
position  of  every  boat  near  the  line  of  his  ford. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  on  the  Leven  sands  in 
1846  cost  nine  young  people,  men  and  women, 
their  lives.  They  were  returning  to  the  Cartmel 
side,  to  which  they  belonged,  from  the  Whitsun- 
tide fair  at  Ulverston.  Just  beyond  the  ledge  of 
rocks  called  Black  Scar,  they  drove  the  cart  in 
which  they  were  riding  into  an  apparently  small 
piece  of  water.  This  was  one  of  the  dreaded 
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4  hull-scoops/  and  immediately  its  edge  was 
reached,  horse,  cart,  and  passengers  were  upset, 
every  one  being  drowned  without  their  plight 
being  perceived  by  the  many  other  persons  who 
were  crossing  at  the  same  time,  and  who  did  not 
even  hear  a  cry.  They  were  all  buried  on  June  4, 
1846,  at  Cartmel,  as  the  register  shows,  and  their 
ages  ranged  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five.  Prob- 
ably on  another  occasion,  eleven  years  later,  the 
same  kind  of  mishap  occurred.  Seven  young 
men,  farm-servants,  set  off  in  a  cart  to  cross  the 
Kent  Sands  to  Lancaster  to  attend  the  hiring  fair 
of  the  next  day.  They  started  from  Kent's  Bank, 
and  the  following  day  their  bodies  were  found 
washed  about  on  the  sands. 

When  the  consistency  is  remembered — say,  from 
stiff  dough  on  the  surface  to  nearly  liquid  at  three 
feet — the  risk  will  be  apparent.  Once  in  a  quick- 
sand, as  in  a  bog,  you  are  in  a  perilous  state.  The 
loosened  sand  allows  you  to  sink  slowly  down 
(the  locals  say  it  '  sucks/  but  that  is  exaggeration), 
without  a  chance  of  solid  footing  ;  but  if  you  are 
thrown  in  almost  headlong,  as  these  were,  the 
chances  of  rescue,  however  prompt,  are  none  too 
rosy. 

The  fords  to  Furness  are  mentioned  first  by 
Tacitus,  who  recorded  Agricola's  second  campaign 
against  the  Western  Brigantes,  who  at  that  period 
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lived  between  the  estuaries.  The  historian  was  so 
impressed  that  he  points  out  Agricola  in  person 
(from  whom  he  had  his  information),  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  attempting  the  estuaries  of  More- 
cambe,  '  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  the 
five  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Duddon.'  It  is 
quite  clear  from  remains  discovered  in  1803  and 
at  later  periods  that  during  their  occupation  of  the 
north  the  Romans  made  a  sound  road  joining  the 
three  crossings,  which  continued  to  be  the  only 
great  road  through  Low  Furness  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  altered  the  routes  for  trade. 
The  Domesday  Book  contains  the  next  positive 
description  of  this  portion  of  England,  but  does 
not  mention  the  fords,  though  the  farms  of  Low 
Furness  beyond  are  carefully  and  faithfully  dealt 
with.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  II.,  the 
danger  of  Leven  Sands  must  have  become  ap- 
parent, for,  c  according  to  a  petition  from  the 
Abbot  of  Furness,  the  number  of  sixteen  at  one 
time,  and  six  more  at  another,  were  sacrificed  in 
this  way — i.e.,  by  being  caught  by  the  tide  and 
drowned — and  in  order  to  eschew  the  great 
mortality  of  the  people  of  Furness  on  passing  the 
sands  at  ebb  of  tide,  he  prayed  that  he  should 
have  a  view  of  frank-pledge  and  a  coroner  of  his 
n,  for  everywhere  it  would  be  the  salvation  of 
Dne  soul  at  least/  The  worthy  Abbot  was  faith- 
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ful  to  his  entreaty  in  that  he  established  on  Chapel 
Island  a  small  chapel,  wherein  the  monks  daily 
offered  up  prayer  c  for  the  safety  of  the  souls  of 
such  as  crossed  the  sands  with  the  morning  tide.* 
The  long  years  darkened  into  time,  and  the  vested 
priest  was  exiled  from  his  place ;  still  the  fords 
were  used.  No  connected  record  of  accidents  or 
happenings  are  to  hand  for  centuries,  though 
Royalists  and  Roundheads  must  frequently  have 
crossed  the  sands  during  the  Civil  War.  On  one 
occasion  the  rival  factions  met  and  fought  a  small 
but  fierce  engagement  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  Furness  shore.  From  that  time  till  local 
histories  and  descriptions  began  to  be  written  we 
hear  little  more  of  the  dangers  of  the  sands  ;  but 
year  in  and  year  out  convoys  of  vehicles  and  men 
would  be  guided  across,  and  disasters  would  in- 
evitably occur.  In  1745  the  hungry  Scot  looked 
over  the  brimming  estuary,  and  Jonged  for  that 
rich  land  beyond.  Thomas  West,  whose  chief 
works  on  Furness  were  written  before  1774, 
mentions  the  route  as  being  of  considerable  utility. 
In  1795  Green  says  :  c  Since  Mr.  West  wrote  his 
description,  a  daily  coach  has  been  started  between 
Ulverston  and  Lancaster/ 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  constant  use  gave  the  sand-track 
the  appearance  of  a  road,  the  crossing  to  a  solitary 
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wayfarer  in  thick  weather  was  very  dangerous. 
For  the  danger  was  not  that  of  quicksand  or 
flowing  tide  alone,  but  an  absolute  uncertainty 
where  you  were  going,  and  the  serious  risk  of 
lighting  upon  deep  water  or  holes  if  the  guide 
and  ford  were  missed.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
accidents  which  occurred — and  even  as  recorded 
they  amounted  to  a  dire  number — arose  from 
travellers  so  losing  their  way.  The  following 
entries  are  from  old  Cartmel  registers,  and  they 
are  extremely  eloquent  in  themselves,  though  the 
effect  is  heightened  when  it  is  recalled  that  similar 
records,  if  preserved,  would  be  found  in  half  a 
score  other  church  archives  : 

*  1576.  Sept.  12.  One  young  man  buryed, 
which  was  drowned  in  the  brodwater. 

'  1582.  Aug.  i,  was  buryed  a  son  of  Leonard 
Rollinson,  of  Furness  Fell,  drowned  at  the 
Grainge,  the  28th  daye  of  July. 

c  1610.  Feb.  4.  John  ffell,  son  of  Augustine,  of 
Birkbie,  drowned  on  Conynsed  Sands. 

'  1630.  Aug.  10.  Wm.  Best,  gent.,  drowned 
on  Melthorp  Sands  [upper  part  of  Kent  Sands].' 

Baines,  in  1828,  describes  a  crossing  he  made, 
and  mentions  two  coaches  on  the  way,  the  one  he 
accompanied  from  Lancaster  meeting  the  Ulver- 
ston  coach  just  after  leaving  the  sands.  In  the 
itinerary  to  his  book,  dated  1834,  the  same 
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writer,  however,  remarks  :  '  A  coach  formerly 
passed  over  the  sands,  between  Lancaster  and 
Ulverston,  but  the  sands  having  become  in- 
creasingly dangerous,  it  was  discontinued.'  Only 
to  be  resumed  again,  however,  for  a  writer  in 
Leisure  Hour,  1858,  gives  an  account  of  this  as 
the  most  pleasant  mode  of  reaching  Windermere. 
The  passage  was  made  in  c  a  respectable-looking 
old  coach,  that  had  evidently  had  some  rough 
journeys  in  its  time.'  By  1864  the  final  blow 
had  been  struck  to  the  route  by  the  opening  of  the 
Furness  railway,  for  when  Ecjfvin  Waugh  penned 
his  tribute  the  ford  and  its  guides  had  ceased  to 
be  of  importance.  Journeys  are  still  undertaken 
along  the  sands  was  recently  proved  by  a  melan- 
choly accident.  A  farmer  had  occasion  to  go  to 
a  house  some  nine  miles  away  by  road,  though 
not  half  that  distance  by  the  sands.  He  set 
out  in  his  cart  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  missed 
his  way  in  a  dense  sea-mist.  A  search  party  found 
his  body,  with  that  of  his  horse,  in  a  pool  left  by 
the  receding  tide.  He  had  wandered  nearly  two 
miles  towards  the  incoming  sea. 

Even  in  the  old-world  district  bordering  these 
estuaries  the  sands  guides  have  always  been  a  dis- 
tinct class.  They  were,  in  the  earlier  days,  the 
paid  servants  of  the  nearest  priory,  Conishead  or 
Cartmel,  which  had  synodals  and  Peter's  pence 
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allowed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  post.  At 
the  dissolution  of  these  monasteries  the  liability 
was  undertaken  by  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  salary  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
Kent  guide,  and  half  that  amount  to  the  custodian 
of  the  Keer  passage,  is  paid  by  the  Receiver- 
General.  The  name  of  the  first  guide  to  whom 
Henry  VIII.  gave  the  office  by  patent  was  c  one 
Thomas  Tempest.' 

Quoting  from  a  paper  by  that  famous  anti- 
quary, John  Fell,  Esq.,  of  Ulverston,  the  present 
position  is  : 

'The  Leven  guide  has  had,  since  1820,  a  salary 
of  £22  per  annum  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy,  in  addition  to  a  grant  of  three  acres  of 
land.  The  Ulverston  and  Lancaster  Railway  Act, 
1851,  provides  that  a  sum  of  £20  shall  be  annually 
paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  Leven  Sands  guide. 
This  sum  was  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  fees 
from  passengers  and  vehicles,  and  did  not  affect 
his  salary  from  the  Duchy  ;  for  the  guide  seldom 
escorted  any  person  over  the  channel  without 
receiving  a  small  pecuniary  acknowledgment  for 
his  services.  The  Kent  guide  occupies  the  Cart- 
louse  and  three  closes  of  land  adjoining,  a  small 
leadow  near  Allithwaite,  ten  acres  of  enclosed 
land  recently  allotted  his  plot,  and  a  piece  of 
turbary  or  peat  bog  (now  exhausted  and  reclaimed) 
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near  Meathop  Bridge.  In  petitioning  in  1715  for 
an  increase  of  salary  by  ^5,  John  Carter,  then 
holding  the  post,  gives  a  splendid  sidelight  on  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office.  u  That  the  petitioner 
is  obliged  for  managing  the  same  employ  to  keep 
two  horses  summer  and  winter,  and  being  neces- 
sitated to  attend  the  edy  [eddy]  four  miles  upon 
the  sands  twelve  hours  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
his  horses  thereby  and  by  often  passing  the  waters 
are  starved  with  cold,  and  so  often  thrown  into 
distempers  that  thereby  and  maintaining  them  he  is 
put  to  a  very  great  charge,  and  that  the  petitioner 
undergoes  great  hardships  by  his  being  exposed  to 
the  wet  and  cold  upon  the  plain  [bleak]  sands  ;  and 
being  often  wett,  and  he  by  seeking  out  new  ffords 
every  variation  of  the  edy,  and  upon  happening 
of  ffogs  and  mists,  is  often  put  in  danger  of  his 
life." ' 

Mr.  Fell  also  appends  this  note,  which  brings 
our  information  regarding  the  post  quite  up  to 
date: 

c  At  an  inquiry  into  the  post  held  in  1873,  the 
evidence  tended  to  prove  that  the  office  could  not 
be  abolished,  although  the  crossing  of  the  sands 
had  fallen  into  great  disuse  compared  to  former 
times,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  continuous 
decrease.  Provision,  however,  having  been  made 
for  the  public  safety  by  ample  endowments  of  the 
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office  of  guide,  and  persons  occasionally  availing 
themselves  of  the  convenience  of  the  route  from 
shore  to  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay,  it  was  felt  that 
considerable  responsibility  would  be  involved  if 
cases  of  drowning  occurred  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  guides  ;  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
any  serious  accident  to  the  viaducts  of  the  railway 
might  at  any  time  compel  the  temporary  resuscita- 
tion of  his  duties/ 

The  following  sketch  of  the  old  guides  and  their 
duties  is,  we  judge,  most  faithful : 

'The  guide  [at  the  Keer]  appeared  to  drive 
with  caution,  and  in  no  place  went  further  than  a 
mile  from  land.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation, and  I  found  him  intelligent  and  com- 
municative. His  name  is  Thomas  Wilkinson. 
He  is  a  tall,  athletic  man,  past  the  middle  age,  and 
bears  marks  of  the  rough  weather  he  has  been 
exposed  to  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post 
during  the  winter  months.  In  stormy,  and  more 
especially  in  foggy  weather,  those  duties  must  be 
arduous  and  anxious.  It  is  his  business  to  station 
himself  at  the  place  where  the  river  Keer  runs 
over  the  sands  to  the  sea,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  Hest  Bank,  and  to  show  travellers 
where  they  may  pass  in  safety.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  liable  to  frequent  changes,  and  a  fresh  rush 
of  water,  after  rain,  may  in  a  very  short  time 
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convert  a  very  fordable  place  into  a  quicksand. 
When  we  came  to  the  river  he  waded  over  to 
ascertain  the  firmness  of  the  bottom,  the  water 
being  about  knee-deep.  Having  escorted  us  a 
little  further  till  we  saw  the  guide  for  the  Kent  at 
a  distance,  and  having  pointed  out  the  line  we 
should  keep,  he  left  us  to  return  to  his  former 
post.  We  gave  him,  as  is  usual,  a  few  pence ;  for, 
though  he  is  appointed  by  Government,  his 
salary  is  only  ^10  a  year,  and  he  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  dependent  on  what  he  receives  from 
travellers.  .  .  .  When  Wilkinson  left  us  we  rode 
on  some  two  or  three  miles  before  we  came  to  the 
channel  of  the  Kent,  and  there  we  found  a  guide 
on  horseback,  who  had  just  forded  the  river  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  guide  stationed  here  has 
long  gone  by  the  name  of  Carter,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  office  has  been  so  called  from 
the  family  in  which  it  has  long  been  vested,  or 
the  family  have  assumed  their  official  title  as  a 
cognomen  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  many  ages  the 
duties  of  guide  over  the  Lancaster  Sands  have 
been  performed  by  a  family  named  Carter,  de- 
scending from  father  to  son.  The  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  office  is  James  Carter,  who  has  lately 
succeeded  his  father.  He  told  me  that  some 
persons  said  the  office  of  guide  had  been  in  his 
family  five  hundred  years,  but  he  did  not  know 
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how  anybody  could  tell  that,  and  all  he  could  say 
was  that  they  had  held  it  "  for  many  grandfathers 
back,  longer  than  anyone  knew.''  The  salary  was 
only  ^10  a  year  till  his  father's  time,  when  it  was 
raised  to  £20  ;  yet,  I  should  suppose  that  the  office 
is  a  rather  productive  one,  as  the  family  have 
accumulated  some  property. 

cThe  Carter  seems  a  cheerful  and  pleasant 
fellow.  He  wore  a  rough  greatcoat  and  a  pair  of 
jack  boots,  and  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  up  to  the  ribs  in 
water.  When  we  came  to  him  he  recommended 
us  to  wait  till  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  which  was 
nearly  a  mile  distant,  as  the  tide  would  then  be 
gone  further  out.  I  asked  if  there  had  been  any 
accidents  in  this  place  lately,  to  which  he  replied 
that  some  boys  were  drowned  two  years  ago, 
having  attempted  to  pass  when  the  tide  was  up  in 
defiance  of  warnings  ;  but  that,  with  that  exception, 
there  had  not  been  any  accidents  for  a  considerable 
time.  When  the  coach  came  up  we  took  the 
water  in  procession  and  crossed  two  channels,  in 
one  of  which  the  water  was  up  to  the  horses' 
bellies.  The  coach  passed  over  without  the  least 
difficulty,  being  drawn  by  fine,  tall  horses.  Arrived 
at  the  other  side  the  man  of  genealogy  received 
our  gratuities,  and  we  rode  on,  keeping  close  to  a 
line  of  rods  which  have  been  planted  in  the  sands 
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to  indicate  the  track,  which  have  remained  there 
for  many  months.' 

A  gentleman,  crossing  from  Lancaster,  once 
asked  the  guide  if  his  predecessors  were  ever  lost 
on  the  sands.  c  I  never  knew  any  lost,'  said  the 
guide.  '  There's  one  or  two  been  drowned  now 
and  then,  but  they're  generally  found  somewhere 
i'  th'  bed  when  th'  tide  goes  out.'  People  living 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  sands  will  tell 
you  that  those  who  get  their  living  by  c  following 
the  sands '  hardly  ever  die  in  their  beds.  They 
end  their  days  on  the  sands,  and  even  their  horses 
and  carts  are  generally  lost  there.  c  I  have  helped,' 
says  one  veteran  of  Grange,  c  to  pull  horses  and 
coaches — ay,  and  guides,  too — out  of  the  sands. 
The  channel  is  seldom  two  days  together  in  the 
same  place.  You  may  make  the  chart  one  day, 
and  before  the  ink  is  dry  it  will  have  shifted/ 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  those  who  use  the  dangerous 
crossing  most  frequently  are  most  afraid  of  it,  and 
some  time  in  their  career  have  narrow  escapes  from 
the  returning  tide. 

West,  in  a  book  published  in  1784,  says: 
( Along  with  the  proper  guides,  crossing  of  the 
sands  in  summer  is  thought  a  journey  of  little 
more  danger  than  any  other.'  Not  only  was  all 
vehicular  and  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  Furness 
transmitted  by  the  over-sands  route,  but  a  good 
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many  head  of  cattle  and  horses  were  annually 
driven  across  to  southern  markets.  It  seems  to 
us  remarkable  that  people  in  those  days  preferred 
the  sea  passage,  with  its  acknowledged  dangers,  to 
the  more  circuitous  way  by  the  head  of  the 
estuary.  On  further  reflection,  however,  we  see 
that  to  reach  this  point  from  many  parts  of 
Furness  would  involve  the  crossing  of  the  Mosses, 
now  an  artificially  drained  and  cultivated  plain, 
but  then  most  likely  a  dangerous  and  deep  morass, 
in  which  lurked  many  dangers  from  cattle-lifters 
as  well  as  from  unsound  ground.  It  therefore 
resolved  into  a  gamble  :  to  lose  a  portion  cer- 
tainly in  crossing  the  Mosses,  or  to  chance  getting 
clear  through  by  the  sand-track,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  disaster  at  the  channel. 

The  road  through  Crosthwaite  to  Newby 
Bridge  was  in  so  bad  condition  even  so  late  as 
1763  that  George  III.  was  petitioned  to  repair 
from  the  Crown  funds.  It,  the  users  complained, 
c  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  in  several  parts 
narrow  and  incommodious/  The  petition  stated 
that  no  funds  for  its  maintenance  were  available 
c  by  the  present  methods  provided  by  law.'  About 
forty  years  later  the  new  turnpike  was  completed 
across  the  Mosses  under  Whitbarrow,  and  the 
facilities  were  thus  improved. 

In  a  passage  such  as  this,  but  across  the  Solway, 
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the  famous  Cumbrian,  George  Moore,  had  an  ad- 
venture worth  narrating.  He,  still  a  youth,  had 
been  to  Scotland  to  pay  a  cattle-dealer  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  behalf  of  his  father,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  return  to  Wigton  by  way  of  Gretna — 
/.£.,  round  the  head  of  the  Solway  from  Dumfries. 
The  cattle-dealer,  however,  interposed.  c  What 
do  you  say,*  he  asked,  c  to  help  me  to  drive  the 
cattle  home  ?'  c  Oh,'  said  George,  *  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.' It  was  only  a  little  addition  to  the 
adventure. 

c  The  two  remained  together  all  day.  They 
drove  the  cattle  by  unfrequented  routes  in  the 
direction  of  Annan.  At  length  they  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  proper  route 
into  England  was  by  way  of  Gretna,  though  the 
road  by  that  way  was  much  longer.  But  the 
cattle-dealer  declared  his  intention  of  driving  his 
cattle  across  the  Solway  Sands.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  George  to  give  up  his  charge  and 
return  home  by  the  ordinary  road.  But  no  ;  if 
the  cattle-dealer  would  cross  the  sands  he  would 
cross.  And  so  he  remained  to  see  the  upshot  of 
the  story. 

c  The  tide  was  then  at  low  ebb.  The  waste  of 
sand  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It 
was  gloaming  by  this  time,  and  the  line  of 
English  coast,  about  five  miles  distant,  looked 
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like  a  fog-bank.  Night  came  on.  It  was  too 
dark  to  cross  then  ;  they  must  wait  till  the  moon 
rose.  It  was  midnight  before  its  glitter  shone 
upon  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Firth.  The  cattle- 
dealer  then  rose,  drew  his  beasts  together,  and 
drove  them  in  upon  the  sands. 

cThey  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when 
they  observed  that  the  tide  had  turned.  They 
pushed  the  beasts  on  with  as  much  speed  as  they 
could.  The  sands  were  becoming  softer.  They 
crossed  numberless  pools  of  water.  Then  they 
saw  the  sea-waves  coming  upon  them.  On,  on  ! 
It  was  too  late.  The  waves,  which  sometimes 
rush  up  the  Solway  three  feet  abreast,  were  driving 
in  amongst  the  cattle.  They  were  carried  off 
their  feet,  and  took  to  swimming.  The  horses 
upon  which  George  Moore  and  his  companion 
were  mounted  also  took  to  swimming.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  cattle  together,  one 
at  one  side  and  one  at  the  other.  Yet  they 
pushed  on  as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  a  swim 
for  life.  The  cattle  became  separated,  and  were 
seen  in  the  moonlight  swimming  in  all  directions. 
At  last  the  herd  reached  firmer  ground,  pushed 
on,  and  landed  near  Bowness.  But  many  of  the 
cattle  had  been  swept  away,  and  were  never  after- 
wards heard  of.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pleasant 
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journey  than  that  of  c  over  sands '  in  fine  weather 
and  under  bright  skies.  As  the  conveyance 
drives  down  the  roadway  over  the  shingles  and 
enters  upon  the  long  stretch  of  wave-ribbed  sands, 
the  apparent  danger  of  the  undertaking  is  borne 
in  upon  you.  Behind,  the  land  seems  to  be  rising 
to  an  enormous  height ;  in  front,  a  ribbon  of 
moving  water  seems  to  be  much  lower  even  than 
the  point  on  which  you  are.  Blue  water  is  rest- 
lessly moving  beyond  Peel  Castle,  as  if  anxious  to 
be  coming  toward  the  shore  again,  and  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  remember  that  the  sand  now  being 
crushed  beneath  your  carriage-wheels  a  few  hours 
ago  was  overrun  by  a  dozen  feet  of  water,  and, 
further,  that  in  a  few  more  hours  it  will  inevitably 
be  covered  again.  The  meeting  with  your  first 
guide  is  a  sure  antidote  to  forebodings  of  such  a 
character.  You  cannot  help,  unless  hysterical, 
having  confidence  in  this  quiet,  weather-beaten 
man,  who,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm  alike,  has  for 
years  been  gathering  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
risky  route.  Now  you  begin  to  lift  your  eyes 
from  the  shimmering  sands  which  have  proved 
death-traps  to  so  many,  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  scenery  beyond  the  bay  you  are  now  crossing. 
At  the  head  of  the  Kent  estuary,  which  is  now 
gradually  opening  to  the  right,  there  is  a  grand 
view  of  the  Westmorland  mountains.  The  Keer 
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has  long  been  crossed.  The  carriage  plunged 
down  into  the  shallow,  sluggish  stream,  and  the 
horses  with  much  labour  drew  it  up  the  opposite 
bank.  The  Kent  is  approached,  and  this  a  deeper 
and  much  wider  stream,  requiring  more  caution 
and  careful  guiding.  In  old  days  it  washed  the 
bottom  of  the  coaches,  a  jet,  if  the  water  was  rough, 
occasionally  dashing  through  the  windows  into  the 
faces  of  the  passengers  inside.  It  was  not  un- 
common then  for  a  belated  coach  to  be  washed 
bodily  away  at  imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
The  whereabouts  of  one  such  was  not  discovered 
for  many  months  after  the  accident,  so  completely 
was  it  buried  in  the  sands.  On  another  occasion 
a  funeral  was  crossing  the  channel  when  the  tide 
began  to  rise  suddenly.  In  a  few  minutes  there 
was  nothing  for  the  cortege  to  do  but  to  leave  the 
bier  and  to  flee  for  their  own  lives. 

Among  the  many  narrow  escapes  mention  must 
be  made  of  Major  Bigland,  of  Bigland  Hall,  who, 
when  crossing  alone  from  Lancaster  in  his  gig  on 
a  dusky  evening,  missed  the  Cartmel  promontory 
entirely,  and  found  himself  most  fortunately  land- 
ing safely  near  Conishead  Priory.  In  1821  a  post- 
chaise  was  lost  close  to  Hest  Bank  after  being  ap- 
parently placed  by  the  guide  in  safety  across  the 
river  Keer.  The  occupant  of  the  chaise,  the 
post-boy,  and  one  of  the  horses  were  drowned. 
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In  August,  four  years  later,  the  Lancaster  coach 
was  blown  over  when  in  mid  -  channel.  The 
passengers  were  all  saved,  but  one  of  the  horses 
was  drowned.  Seven  years  later  the  same  coach 
suddenly  sank  in  a  quicksand.  The  passengers 
scrambled  to  sound  land  safely,  though  one  who 
endeavoured  to  save  his  property  had  a  narrow 
escape. 

The  wooded  heights  of  Low  Furness  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  shingles  are  rattled  over, 
the  conveyance  threads  in  and  out  among  the 
sea-worn  rocks,  and  then  terra-firma  is  reached 
once  more. 

On  a  wild  evening  the  crossing  of  the  sands  is 
a  much  more  formidable  affair,  and  calls  for  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  guide  and  the  driver,  and 
for  much  passive  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
horses.  To  transport  ourselves  into  some  such 
scene  at  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the 
passage  was  an  everyday  necessity  :  the  moaning 
of  the  wind  is  mingled  with  the  dismal  booming 
of  the  sea  ;  the  water  is  tossing  on  the  misty 
horizon,  fretting  itself  into  little  white  breakers. 
The  mounted  guide,  who  is  to  see  the  coach  with 
its  precious  mails  safely  through,  is  riding  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  looking  uneasily  alternately  at 
the  restless  tide  and  down  the  road  for  the  belated 
coach.  In  twenty  minutes  more  it  will  be  too 
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late  ;  but  the  great  conveyance  rolls  up  before 
that  time.  It  is  customary  to  rest  and  refresh  a 
short  time  at  the  house  by  the  bank,  but  to-night 
the  guide  will  not  allow  it,  and  the  horses  are 
driven  forward.  There  are  few  passengers,  and 
their  lot  is  unenviable.  Instinctively  every  eye 
follows  the  coach  as  it  rolls  down  the  sloping  road 
on  to  the  broad,  trackless  waste  of  sand.  The  sky 
is  spread  overhead  like  a  gray,  shifting  tent,  and 
across  the  bay  a  full,  irregular,  purplish  tongue 
marks  the  opposite  headland.  The  rising  wind 
trumpets  and  hisses  around.  Here  and  there  upon 
the  desolate  flats  a  pale  glimmer  of  water  denotes 
a  shallow  channel.  A  company  of  sea-gulls  wheel 
low  along  the  sands,  showing  white  and  shining 
against  the  dull  background.  Gradually  the 
coach  loses  form  and  colour  and  is  gathered  into 
the  mystery  of  the  distance. 

One  of  the  most  touching  of  the  disasters  which 
have  happened  on  the  sands  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Gray,  who  passed  through  the  Lake-Country  in 
1769.  He  had  walked  over  from  Lancaster, 
where  he  was  staying,  to  the  pretty  village  of 
Poulton  (now  Morecambe).  cAn  old  fisherman 
mending  his  nets  (while  I  inquired  about  the 
danger  of  passing  those  sands)  told  me,  in  his 
dialect,  a  moving  story,  how  a  brother  of  the 
trade — a  cockier,  as  he  styled  him — driving  a 
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little  cart  with  his  two  daughters  (women  grown) 
in  it,  and  his  wife  on  horseback  following,  set 
out  one  day  to  cross  the  seven-mile  sands,  as  they 
had  been  frequently  used  to  do  (for  nobody  in  the 
village  knew  them  better  than  the  old  man  did). 
When  they  were  about  half-way  over  a  thick  fog 
rose,  and  as  they  advanced  they  found  the  water 
much  deeper  than  they  expected.  The  old  man 
was  puzzled.  He  stopped,  and  said  he  would  go 
a  little  way  to  find  some  mark  he  was  acquainted 
with.  They  stayed  awhile  for  him,  but  in  vain. 
They  called  aloud,  but  no  reply.  At  last  the 
young  women  pressed  their  mother  to  think  where 
they  were  and  go  on.  She  would  not  leave  the 
place.  She  wandered  about  forlorn  and  amazed. 
She  would  not  quit  her  horse  and  get  into  the  cart 
with  them.  They  determined,  after  much  time 
wasted,  to  turn  back,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  their  horses.  The  elder  woman 
was  soon  washed  off  and  perished.  The  girls 
clung  close  to  their  cart,  and  the  horse,  sometimes 
wading  and  sometimes  swimming,  brought  them 
back  to  land  alive,  but  senseless  with  terror  and 
distress,  and  unable  for  many  days  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves.  The  bodies  of  their 
parents  were  found  the  next  ebb,  that  of  the 
father  a  very  few  paces  distant  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  them.' 
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The  estuary  of  the  Duddon  is  the  great  feature 
in  a  landscape  not  otherwise  very  noticeable.  It 
is  a  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  further 
north,  would  be  called  a  loch  or  firth.  It  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  its  low  shores  for  its  indi- 
viduality ;  the  long,  level  sandbanks  have  a  char- 
acter of  their  own  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 
From  one  shore  to  the  other  there  is  the  inevitable 
over-sands  route,  this  time  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  from  the  town  of  Askam  to  that  of 
Millom.  At  the  time  when  the  track  was  last 
frequently  used,  there  were  only  tiny  villages, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  fishermen  and 
farmers.  The  channel  in  which  the  water  at  low 
tide  makes  its  way  to  the  sea  is  usually  only  some 
two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  does  not  present  as 
great  difficulties  as  the  crossings  of  the  Kent  and 
Leven  already  mentioned.  Yet  here,  as  at  the 
other  points  mentioned,  there  is  considerable 
danger,  as  two  who  one  midnight  attempted  to 
cross  without  a  guide  found  to  their  cost.  The 
tide  had  clearly  turned,  and  was  running  in  fast, 
troubling  each  pool  of  water  as  it  advanced.  The 
warning  had  been  cast  lightly  aside,  but  now  there 
was  no  chance  but  to  go  forward  to  where  a  blurred 
flare  on  the  water  evidenced  the  opposite  village. 
Now  the  rain-drift  dimmed  this  landmark  too, 
and  all  that  could  be  seen  of  their  route  was  a 
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dismal  stretch  of  sands,  narrowing  rapidly  as  the 
incoming  tide  threw  up  its  sides  a  succession  of 
foamy  patches.  Now  there  lay  between  them  and 
the  shore  half  a  mile  of  quaking  sand  and  swelling 
pools  and,  maybe,  racing  seas,  the  foremost  waves 
of  which  ever  threatened  to  throw  them  off  their 
feet.  Every  moment  their  position  became  more 
precarious,  and  they  called  for  help  in  vain.  As 
yet  the  higher  sandbank  on  which  they  stood  was 
firm  ;  but  the  cordon  of  water  was  drawing  closer 
and  closer,  and  the  men,  now  completely  sur- 
rounded, had  almost  given  themselves  up  for  lost, 
when  their  cries  were  heard  and  a  boat  put  out  to 
their  rescue.  No  sooner  had  the  half-drowned 
men  been  got  aboard  than  the  sandbank  which 
had  saved  them  suddenly  collapsed. 

There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  smaller 
over-sands  route  at  Sandside,  where  the  Kent 
estuary  is  about  a  mile  across,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Storth  are  dependent  for  their  supply 
of  fuel  from  the  Foulshaw  Mosses.  The  last  time 
I  saw  the  peat-carts  coming  across  was  late  on  a 
summer  afternoon.  A  thunderstorm  was  growl- 
ing itself  away  over  the  distant  mountains  ;  the 
inky  black  clouds  contrasted  weirdly  with  the  pale 
limestone  of  Whitbarrow,  whilst  nearer  at  hand 
the  sun  gleamed  on  long  sandbanks  and  rippling 
channels.  The  carts  approached  along  the  oppo- 
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site  bank,  then  descended  into  the  river-bed. 
Where  water  was  met,  the  horses  threw  up  a 
glittering  shower  at  every  step.  The  sand  was 
very  firm  ;  no  route  was  apparently  sought  for, 
as  the  tide  was  at  farthest  ebb,  and  the  river  almost 
dry  after  a  prolonged  drought.  Under  less  favour- 
able conditions  precautions  would  have  been  taken. 
But  even  at  this  short,  shallow  ford  narrow 
escapes  are  recorded,  and  occasional  fatalities. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  a  man  left  the  Foul- 
shaw  farms  as  soon  as  the  ebb  allowed,  to  bring  a 
couple  of  cartloads  of  slate  from  the  Arnside 
district.  He  had  reckoned  to  be  back  at  Sandside 
early  enough  to  cross  before  the  tide  again  rose, 
but  when  he  reached  the  inn  by  the  shore  a  gray 
strip  of  sea-water  was  already  forcing  its  way  up 
the  river.  Though  he  fully  realized  the  danger, 
he  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  and  whipped 
up  his  horses  accordingly.  At  that  time  the  two 
rivers  were  making  their  way  to  the  sea  by  separate 
channels,  one  close  to  either  bank.  The  Bela  was 
negotiated  without  difficulty  ;  then  came  a  long 
stretch  of  sands  to  the  Kent  channel,  which  was 
backwatering  in  an  alarming  manner.  There  was 
now  no  retreat,  so  the  man  drove  his  horses  into 
the  choppy,  broken  water  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Down  they  went  into  the  groove  of  the  channel, 
the  water  rising  under  the  horses.  Wave  after 
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wave  struck  the  convoy,  but  the  heavily-laden 
carts  were  not  easily  overturned.  Just  as  the 
centre  was  reached  a  mammoth  breaker  struck 
them,  and  the  latter  cart  was  overturned.  At 
imminent  peril  to  himself,  the  driver  made  his 
way  through  the  surges,  now  almost  as  deep  as 
his  neck,  to  the  unfortunate  horse,  which  was 
rapidly  suffocating.  It  was  a  matter  for  urgency 
to  cut  the  harness,  and  the  writhing  horse  did  not 
make  things  easier.  However,  in  a  few  seconds 
all  was  severed,  and  the  horse  struggled  to  its  feet 
again.  The  other  horse  had  walked  on,  and  was 
now  in  safety.  As  the  tide  receded,  the  farm- 
hands came  to  look  for  the  cart  and  its  load.  The 
former  had  been  carried  some  two  hundred  yards 
upstream  by  the  current.  Of  the  slates,  a  few  only 
were  lying  embedded  in  the  sand ;  the  remainder 
were  never  recovered. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ANENT    SHEEP-WASHING 

FOR  about  three  weeks  there  had  been  no  rain  ; 
the  dale-head,  where  it  was  usually  green  and  lush, 
rapidly  assumed  a  burnt  hue  ;  many  of  the  lesser 
mountain-becks  ran  dry.  During  the  hot  days 
the  sheep  wandered  about  listlessly  or  lay  panting 
in  the  shadow  of  the  boulders,  feeding  as  much  as 
possible  by  night,  and  finding  their  food  in  the 
swampy  places.  After  looking  over  the  sheep  in 
the  home  intake — in  these  days  of  wire  divisions 
of  common  the  fells  farmer  does  not  need  to  visit 
his  furthest  heaf  daily — we  returned  to  a  very 
early  breakfast.  At  this  the  shepherds  received 
instructions  to  prepare  a  dam  for  the  sheep- 
washing. 

The  point  selected  for  this  was  some  two  miles 
from  our  farm,  itself  the  highest  and  most  primi- 
tive in  a  highly  elevated  dale.  My  companions 
told  me,  as  we  brushed  through  luxuriant  bracken 
and  parsley  fern,  of  their  recent  destruction  of  the 
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c  gurt  gray  fox,'  which  had  caused  much  anxiety 
and  loss  during  the  lambing  season. 

Now  we  approached  the  sheep-folds — roughly- 
built  walls  so  lichened  and  hung  with  fern  and 
moss  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
moraines  around.  There  were  two  main  folds 
and  two  smaller  ones ;  among  them  they  would 
cover  about  half  an  acre.  My  companions  stated 
that  these  erections  afforded  sufficient  space  for 
the  handling  at  one  time  of  over  six  hundred 
sheep.  To  send  us  here  forty-eight  hours  ahead 
was  a  very  sensible  precaution,  so  meagre  was  the 
volume  of  the  streamlet.  The  shepherds  at  once 
began  to  clear  a  space  among  the  loose  shilloe  that 
the  dam  might  be  re-erected.  We  had  ascended 
into  a  c  boddem,'  which  at  one  time  might  have 
held  a  small  but  deep  and  romantically  situated 
mountain  tarn,  but  from  which  the  water  had 
long  since  worn  a  deep  gully.  We  were  in  the 
shallowest  part,  where  the  rock-strata  had  nowhere 
been  deeply  pierced  ;  at  some  places  the  stream 
ran  level  with,  the  glen.  My  friends  plied  pick 
and  spade  busily,  and  had  soon  almost  reached 
bed-rock.  I  was  then  called  upon  to  collect  sods 
while  they  built  up  a  rough  but  strong  barrier. 
Stones  of  all  sizes  were  to  their  hand,  and  were 
rapidly  and  skilfully  utilized.  When  I  looked  up 
from  cutting  a  stiff  piece  of  turf,  the  wall  was 
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almost  completed,  and  T.  was  placing  the  first  sods 
to  make  the  structure  more  nearly  watertight. 
The  turfs  were  rammed  in  as  solidly  as  possible, 
and  the  water  was  backing  up  perceptibly  when 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  fields.  The  gates 
between  the  courts  into  which  these  are  divided 
had  to  be  lifted  on  to  their  hinges  again,  and  the 
gaps  in  the  wall  built  up.  In  about  an  hour  we 
had  finished,  and  returned  to  our  usual  day's 
work,  leaving  the  stream  to  collect  in  volume. 

Two  days  later  we  were  away  by  daybreak  to 
the  heafs  to  bring  down  our  flocks  for  washing. 
We  had  first  turn  in  the  water  in  consideration  of 
having  prepared  the  '  dub/  and  our  flockmaster 
was  desirous  that  we  should  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other  farmers  using  the  water.  The  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  braes  above  when  we  got  to  the 
pass-head  after  a  long  tramp  over  the  rugged, 
loose  track.  In  shape  not  unlike  an  irregular, 
five-pointed  star,  our  heafs  lay  in  front  ;  to  right 
and  to  left  a  great  grassy,  stone-strewn  waste,  over 
which  our  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  were  scat- 
tered. It  was  arranged  that  I  should  collect  the 
sheep  from  the  ground  in  front,  and  accordingly 
I  made  forward  with  the  two  dogs.  These  knew 
their  work,  so  well  had  they  been  trained,  that 
my  part  of  the  work  was  honorary,  for  they  quar- 
tered the  ground  thoroughly,  bolting  out  from 
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ghylls  and  unseen  folds  in  the  moor  scores  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Only  once  did  a  break  away 
succeed,  and  that  was  close  to  where  I  stood.  I 
now  occasionally  heard  the  distant  whistling  of 
the  other  shepherds,  and  in  a  few  minutes  gray 
Benny,  the  gamest  dog  in  our  dale,  was  in  view 
behind.  As  we  were  driving  towards  a  common 
centre,  this  showed  that  I  was  ahead  of  my  posi- 
tion, hardly  remarkable  considering  the  great 
distances  the  others  had  to  travel.  The  flock  my 
dogs  had  collected  was  not  in  the  open  pass-head, 
and  my  erstwhile  canines  had,  in  obedience  to 
some  mysterious  whistled  signal,  departed  to  assist 
the  others.  I  looked  back  to  see  if  any  animals 
had  evaded  the  patrol  in  my  section,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that,  look  as  I  would,  not  a  fleece 
could  be  seen.  Up  a  bield  right  opposite,  but 
over  half  a  mile  away,  I  could  just  discern  three 
slowly  moving  dots.  J.  and  his  dogs  had  missed 
these  among  the  rough  boulders  and  bracken. 
When  at  last  this  shepherd  came  within  easy  ear- 
shot I  triumphantly  pointed  them  out.  c  It's  that 
ahld  gray-faes'd  yow  '  (ewe).  c  Noo,  Bob,  awa',' 
was  his  reply,  and  the  black-and-tan  mixed  breed 
dashed  off.  After  running  out  of  sight  for  three 
minutes  or  more,  the  dog  was  sighted  making  his 
way  up  the  long,  steep  bield.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  turned  (I  had  the  field-glasses  on  him), 
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then,  as  I  heard  my  friend's  arm  semaphore  a 
signal,  Bob  turned  a  little  further  to  the  right, 
diving  out  of  sight  in  a  bed  of  tall,  waving  fern. 
The  shepherd  spoke  :  c  Bob  can't  see  'em  for  t' 
bracken,  but ' — the  distant  fronds  showed  me  that 
the  dog  was  running  at  increased  speed — '  he's 
hard  'em.'  I  turned  the  glass  on  the  objects  for 
which  Bob  was  aiming.  They  had  ceased  feeding, 
and  were  looking  about  nervously  when  Bob  com- 
pleted his  turning  movement.  They  ran  down 
the  steep  hillside,  and,  though  they  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  outspeed  him,  their  pursuer  never 
allowed  them  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  harried  them 
mercilessly.  As  they  were  travelling  towards  us, 
I  asked  the  shepherd  why  he  did  not  employ  the 
usual  code  of  whistles  to  direct  the  dog,  to  which 
he  replied  that  on  the  higher  ground  a  stiff  breeze 
was  blowing,  which  would  make  the  sounds  un- 
certain. A  dog  could  pick  out  hand- signals  at  an 
immense  distance  ;  c  two-a-three  mile  '  in  the 
dalesfolk's  dialect  represents  an  indefinite  quantity. 
My  comrades  instanced  that  the  heaf  just  collected 
from  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole  mountain 
area,  yet  one  man  with  two  dogs  had  more  than 
once  performed  the  same  work  correctly.  In 
these  evolutions  the  dogs  must  often  have  been 
over  a  mile  from  their  master ;  occasionally  the 
distance  would  be  almost  doubled. 
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Our  flock  was  now  massed  near  the  gate  into 
the  pass,  and  the  two  shepherds  had  an  amiable 
trial  of  skill  as  to  how  many  fleeces  we 
mustered,  one  saying  2,200,  and  the  other  fifty 
more.  The  correct  number  was  almost  midway 
between  the  two  surmises.  With  the  whole  flock 
jogging  down  the  stony  road  in  front,  we  were 
soon  in  view  of  the  basin  where  the  sheep-washing 
was  to  be  held.  Already  half  a  score  men  had 
collected  round  the  fold,  preparing  for  our 
coming.  Through  a  gateway  we  rapidly  placed 
the  sheep  into  the  intake,  but  to  get  them  within 
the  folds  seemed  a  more  difficult  matter.  How- 
ever, with  expert  men  and  dogs  around,  the 
animals  were  handled  easily,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  outer  courts  were  filled,  and  the  gates  closed 
on  the  bleating,  panic-stricken  throng.  I  walked 
round  the  outside  wall  to  the  dam  ;  the  water 
had  collected  to  almost  bank  high,  making  a  long 
pool.  In  this  several  men  were  standing,  chest 
deep,  waiting  for  the  sheep  to  be  thrown  in.  I 
climbed  on  to  the  wall  of  the  inner  court,  where 
two  burly  men  were  standing.  '  Noo,  let  yan  cum/ 
The  gate  was  opened,  and  a  bewildered  ewe 
pushed  through  the  gap  from  the  outer  court. 
c  Cop  it '  (catch  it),  and  the  animal  was  lifted 
up  and  thrown  into  the  pool,  where  it  landed 
with  a  resounding  splash.  The  sheep  came  to 
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the  surface  quite  close  to  the  washers,  one  of 
whom  seized  it,  and,  with  a  dexterous  movement, 
turned  it  on  to  its  back.  Then  he  passed  first 
right  arm,  then  left,  along  the  sheep's  lower 
wool,  turning  it  back  and  allowing  the  water 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  fleece.  In  a  minute 
or  so  the  sheep  was  turned  on  to  its  breast,  and 
the  wool  on  its  back  allowed  to  saturate  completely 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  under-parts. 
This  done,  the  washer  released  the  sheep,  turning 
its  head  so  that  it  might  swim  into  clearer  water 
up  the  pool. 

I  had  watched  these  proceedings  for  awhile 
with  great  interest  before  I  noticed  that  the 
volume  of  bleatings  had  increased — that  it  was 
coming  from  the  distance  as  well  as  from  near 
at  hand.  Looking  around  I  espied  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  moving  down  a  rough  slack  in  the  next 
intake  ;  it  was  the  second  flock.  It  is  not  in- 
frequent that  the  farmers  holding  adjacent  heafs 
thus  combine  to  do  their  c  washing.'  One  pre- 
paration of  dam  and  fold  suffices,  while  the 
greater  number  of  hands  makes  the  work  cor- 
respondingly lighter. 

The  work  went  on  ;  when  one  set  of  shepherds 
were  exhausted  from  lifting  about  the  sheep,  either 
in  the  water  or  on  the  land,  another  relay  took 
their  place.  At  one  time  I  beheld  a  striking 
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scene.  In  six  different  intakes  were  huge  blocks 
of  sheep,  each  kept  from  straying  by  the  ever- 
vigilant  dogs  and  men.  The  true  shepherd  of 
the  northern  fells  is  a  craftsman  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  checked  the  more 
restless  of  their  charges  was  to  be  wondered  at. 
For  the  time  being,  the  dale-head,  usually  so  silent, 
was  given  over  to  an  animated  throng  of  men  and 
dogs  and  sheep  ;  the  curlew  and  the  raven  wailed 
and  croaked  unheard  in  the  babel  chorus  from 
the  folds.  At  noon  five  flocks  out  of  the  six  had 
been  washed,  and  J.  and  T.  had  returned  from 
driving  our  sheep  to  their  heaf.  We  stopped  a 
few  minutes  that  all  might  partake  of  dinner  ; 
then  with  a  will  the  work  was  resumed,  and  the 
last  flock  driven  through  the  water  in  short  of 
seventy  minutes. 

After  the  sheep  had  been  returned  to  their 
various  pasturages,  the  day  was  to  be  given  over 
to  sports,  as  is  the  custom.  I  did  not  join  in  or 
witness  these,  but  sat  awhile  by  the  turgid  wash- 
ing-dub. The  silence  of  the  eternal  mountains, 
banished  by  the  busy  scene  of  the  morning,  was 
slowly  and  solemnly  resuming  its  reign.  The 
creaking  of  the  cart  and  an  occasional  voice  from 
the  retreating  shepherds  at  first  broke  the  quiet- 
ness ;  but  these  interruptions  gradually  became 
fewer,  then  ceased.  The  white-gray  sheep  could 
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be  easily  seen  on  the  green  braes,  moving  about 
with  more  energy  than  of  late  days.  I  went  up 
to  the  heaf  where  the  flock  I  had  helped  to  handle 
were  dispersing  in  search  of  food,  then  returned 
to  the  farm. 


CHAPTER  X 

IN    CAMP    ON    CONISTON 

ARRIVING  at  Coniston  two  days  before  the  others, 
I  had  to  prepare  camp  for  their  reception.  At 
the  landing-stage  I  found  the  boat  friends  had 
placed  at  our  disposal,  and  got  the  heavy  load 
of  canvas,  ropes,  poles,  and  other  equipment  on 
board.  Before  long  I  had  pulled  the  craft  down 
to  the  tiny  clearing  under  the  steep  woods,  where 
our  tent  was  to  be  raised.  It  was  now  mid- 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  blazing  hot.  My 
first  and  hardest  job  was  to  unship  cargo,  then  to 
seek  out  some  convenient  place  for  our  boat  to  lie 
in  safety.  For  some  minutes  I  had  been  aware 
that  an  old  farmer  was  flitting  about  the  vicinity, 
though  as  yet  he  had  not  bestowed  any  remarks 
upon  my  operations.  Selecting  the  mouth  of 
a  tiny  beck  for  harbour,  I  hauled  the  boat  thither, 
and  prepared  to  drive  a  stout  stake  for  mooring. 
The  old  man  now  rushed  up  in  great  alarm. 
*  Thoo  maun't  drive  thee  peg  in  the-ar,  meh  lad, 
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er  thoo'll  hae  to  pay  for't.'  I  awaited  explana- 
tions. It  seemed  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
claims  a  small  impost  on  every  stake  driven  into 
the  lake -bed,  which  submerged  area  is  his 
property. 

My  veteran  friend  visited  me  again  just  before 
seven  o'clock,  bringing  unasked  a  most  welcome 
supply  of  milk.  He  asked  if  my  tent  would  be 
fit  for  habitation  that  evening,  coupling  the 
inquiry  with  an  offer  of  quarters  at  his  homestead. 
The  only  thing  I  wanted  was  a  supply  of  sticks 
for  my  fire,  and  of  these  he  sent  me  a  cartload 
within  an  hour.  While  my  kettle  was  boiling 
for  supper,  I  had  time  to  look  around  me.  The 
sun  had  just  set  ;  from  behind  the  rugged  heights 
to  westward  a  rosy  light  still  streamed  into  the 
cloudless  sky,  reflected  in  all  its  vividness  in 
the  waters  at  my  feet.  As  the  minutes  passed, 
a  faint  breeze  came  from  the  distant  sea,  rippling 
the  lake  into  gleaming  wavelets.  In  the  woods 
clothing  the  steeps,  in  the  ash-lined  ghylls,  and 
on  the  gorse-yellowed  braes  above  and  beyond, 
the  birds  were  singing  their  evening  lays — thrush, 
linnet,  lark,  and  a  score  of  minor  musicians 
vying  in  song.  As  the  glow  faded  in  the  west, 
night,  first  clothing  the  valleys  in  violet  and  purple, 
then  in  darkening  blue,  spread  slowly,  regretfully, 
from  the  east.  The  faint  current  of  air  died 
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away,  and  a  stillness  crept  through  the  coverts. 
The  melodious  tinkle  of  the  becks  down  their 
rocky  course  came  clearer  to  the  ear  than  by  day. 
The  night-hawk  shrieked  above  the  moors,  a 
wandering  curlew  or  plover  gave  its  plaintive 
call.  For  the  past  rich  flood  of  music,  from  the 
brakes  there  now  came  twitterings  from  a  thousand 
unseen  throats,  from  the  lake,  the  soft  whistle 
of  an  otter  or  occasional  plash  as  a  trout  fell  back 
from  its  leap. 

Supper  over,  I  sought  my  bed,  and,  amid  the 
pleasant  odours  of  heath  and  bracken,  fell  asleep. 
The  sighing  of  the  dawn  breeze  among  the  ropes 
of  my  dwelling  aroused  me  next  morning.  The 
air  inside  the  tent  was  crisp,  and  I  could  hear  the 
soft  rumble  of  the  breakers  on  the  bouldery  shore. 
After  lighting  my  fire  I  rowed  out,  taking  fishing- 
tackle  with  me.  I  did  not  care  to  go  far,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  couple  of  fair- 
sized  trout  close  in,  just  on  the  boundary  between 
deep  and  shallow  water. 

F.  arrived  about  noon  on  the  following  day. 
While  he  inspected  the  outfit  I  busied  myself  with 
a  few  odd  jobs.  The  field-oven  was  reported 
inefficient,  the  site  of  the  camp  preposterous. 
If  there  were  the  least  rain,  the  beck  would  flood 
us  out.  The  pole  could  hardly  have  been  worse 
stepped — I  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  a  similar 
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erection  near  Great  End,  which  was  carried  by  a 
moderate  gale  across  the  rough  brae,  leaving  three 
white-robed  figures  exposed  to  the  cold  air  of 
midnight. 

After  tea,  F.  pulled  across  to  meet  our  third 
comrade.  The  wind  had  been  gaining  strength 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  took  them  all  their 
time  to  get  back  safely.  After  supper,  we  dis- 
cussed plans  for  the  spending  of  our  holiday. 
F.  and  L.  were  determined  to  ramble  and  scramble 
everywhere  within  reach,  and  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  country  -  people  and  their 
pursuits. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  my  companions 
were  eager  to  be  off  ;  their  destination  was 
Scafell  Pike.  I  cooked  breakfast,  then  ferried 
them  to  the  most  convenient  landing.  Returning 
to  my  canvas  domicile,  labours  were  light.  A 
few  buckets  of  water  swilled  the  trodden  grass 
into  freshness.  My  ancient  friend  usually  came 
up  with  milk  and  eggs  about  this  time,  and 
stayed  for  a  chat  on  hunting  or  fishing.  When 
he  left,  I  went  for  a  swim,  then,  maybe,  retired 
to  a  hammock,  surreptitiously  hung  in  the  leafy 
shadow  of  the  copse.  Here  I  slept  or  dawdled 
a  few  hours,  then  made  my  dinner,  cleaned  up, 
and  again  retired  or  went  for  a  lazy  ramble.  At 
about  five  o'clock  my  real  duties  began.  First  of 
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all,  I  went  out  to  fish,  generally  with  scant  success. 
The  sun  was  hot,  the  sky  and  water  clear,  the 
trout  and  myself  lethargic.  After  an  hour  of 
this,  I  drew  in  my  line  and  returned  to  camp  ;  for 
a  good  supper  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  two 
wanderers.  This  disposed  of,  we  all  went  to  bed. 
I  may  say  that  the  above  daily  routine  worked 
successfully,  and  was  most  enjoyable  to  me. 

F.  and  L.  returned  from  their  Scafell  trip  in 
high  spirits.  Beginning  with  a  steep  gully  in 
Great  End,  they  had  climbed  down  the  whole 
range,  negotiating  several  ugly  precipices,  con- 
cluding by  crossing  Eskdale  to  Hardknott  Pass, 
and  thus  home.  A  dalesman  of  Butter  Elkeld 
had  noticed  them  watching  the  ravens  sailing 
about  the  pikes  and  scaurs  of  that  rugged  area, 
and  had  offered,  on  the  morrow,  to  lead  them 
to  the  nesting-places.  Both  my  comrades  were 
very  much  excited  at  the  prospect,  and  almost  all 
night  talked  of  victories  over  crag  and  slab, 
traverse  and  pitch.  Ere  they  started  off,  I  learnt 
that  they  might  not  return  that  evening,  but 
promised  to  bring  the  boat  across  at  ten  o'clock 
to  see.  With  me  the  day  passed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

That  night,  though  quite  free  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  my  absent  friends,  I  could 
not  sleep  at  all ;  the  night  breeze  stirring  among 
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the  ropes  and  through  the  woods  sounded  eerie, 
the  soft  lapping  of  the  ripples  disturbed  me. 
Soon  after  midnight  the  confinement  of  the  tent 
became  unbearable,  so  I  turned  out.  The  moon 
was  setting  over  the  western  ridges,  but  on  the 
lake  all  was  darkness.  In  the  impenetrable  gloom 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  accustomed  way  to  the 
beck  in  which  our  boat  lay.  I  had  brought  out 
a  light  rod,  and  fished  awhile  with  fair  success. 
My  habit  of  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
made  me  particularly  energetic,  and  I  soon  tired 
of  an  inactive  pursuit.  Then,  why  not  go  for 
a  ramble  ?  Where  to  ?  The  meadows  were 
soaking  with  dew,  in  the  shelter  of  the  copses 
all  was  hopeless  tangle.  But  high  up  on  the 
silent  mountain-sides,  high  above  the  thin  blue 
night  mist  spreading  over  lake  and  hollow,  there 
was  enough  light  to  shape  a  rough,  safe  course 
through  stones  and  scree.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
— out  here  I  could  read  its  dial  with  ease — not 
yet  half-past  one !  As  I  turned  the  boat's  head, 
I  decided  to  wander  up  the  side  of  the  Old 
Man. 

No  one  was  moving  in  the  village,  but  seated 
on  the  first  stile  beyond  was  a  tall  young  man, 
smoking.  With  the  ease  of  wanderers,  we  compared 
our  indefinite  plans.  Here  was  an  individual  as 
restless  as  myself,  and  quite  agreeable  to  go 
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anywhere  rather  than  indoors  on  such  a  lovely 
night.  At  about  three  a.m.  we  scrambled  up 
the  last  scree,  and  came  out  on  to  the  main. 
The  sea  of  mountains  may  not  be  so  tumbled 
and  rocky  as  that  viewed  from  Scafell  Pike  or 
Helvellyn,  but  here  the  gray  old  ocean  is  more 
prominent.  The  whole  air  now  seemed  to  be 
impregnated  with  azure  :  bright  spangled  with 
stars  above,  gray  on  the  mountain -side,  deep 
unto  violet  in  the  narrow  valleys.  Soon  after 
four  the  eastern  light  turned  rosy,  and  the  semi- 
transparent  night-clouds  hovering  about  caught 
the  coming  glory.  The  atmosphere  was  ex- 
ceptionally clear  ;  every  ghyll,  every  bield,  every 
rock  on  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges  could 
be  seen  ;  every  detail  of  wood  and  water  was 
apparent  in  the  valleys.  Soon  among  the 
summits  to  northward  the  young  rays  gilded 
here  and  there  a  point,  rendering  even  clearer 
its  environment  of  gigantic  rocks.  Long  ago 
the  larks  had  commenced  springing  upwards 
from  the  bent  and  parsley  fern,  and  the  air  re- 
sounded with  their  trillings.  Stonechats  whisked 
about  the  lichened  outcrops,  in  and  out  of  the 
loose  gullies,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to  eye 
askance  their  early  visitors.  We  watched  the 
shadows,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  creep  down  the 
hillsides  and  grow  narrow  across  the  lake.  Was 
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it  all  imagination  that  brought  to  our  ears  a  rising 
tide  of  bird -song  from  the  brakes  and  woods  so 
deep  beneath  ? 

My  veteran  friend  was  awaiting  my  return, 
being  somewhat  alarmed  at  finding  the  tent  un- 
occupied and  the  boat  missing.  I  cleaned  camp 
and  went  through  my  usual  routine,  in  the  evening 
rowing  across  to  see  if  any  news  could  be  had  of 
my  two  friends.  While  I  stayed  chatting  with  an 
old  boatman,  they  came  down  to  the  landing. 

But  I  must  hasten  my  narrative.  One  morning 
my  old  man  came  round  with  his  boat — a  heavy, 
old-fashioned  craft  —  to  take  me  eel-spearing. 
Armed  with  short  tridents,  we  drifted  noiselessly 
up  to  the  fish,  which  were  basking  in  the  early 
sunshine.  When  within  reach  the  stroke  was 
made,  not  easy  this  from  a  moving  boat.  If  the 
spear  went  straight  the  long,  lithe  body  was 
impaled  ;  otherwise  the  eel,  with  a  curl  suggestive 
of  derision,  sought  refuge  in  the  deeps.  The 
sport  was  exciting,  but  only  lasted  two  hours 
before  the  fish  returned  before  the  sun's  heat.  The 
locals  have  great  faith  in  eelskin  as  a  bandage  for 
sprains,  and  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  our  expedition 
was  carried  out. 

Now,  after  days  spent  fishing  by  tarn  and  lake, 
in  the  rock  dubs  and  peat  pools  of  the  mountain 
becks,  after  long  rambles  over  bot  and  moor  and 
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fell  in  search  ot  the  rarer  birds  and  their  nests, 
after  visits  to  interesting  local  remains  of  Celt  and 
Saxon,  Briton  and  Roman,  after  sojourns  by  the 
fire  of  the  charcoal-burners  and  in  the  sheds  of  the 
woodcutters,  our  holiday  was  drawn  to  a  close.  I 
was  spared  the  duty  of  lowering  the  tent-pole  and 
drawing  the  pegs,  leaving  Coniston  in  the  pride  of 
a  summer  morning. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A    SUMMER    FOX-HUNT 

THE  fox  is  intensely  hated  by  every  fell-lander, 
not  without  reason,  and  summer  and  winter  alike 
they  plan  its  destruction. 

When  the  vixen  is  confined  to  her  summer 
retreat  with  cubs,  the  fox  provides  her  with  food, 
carrion  generally,  though  varied  with  fresher  fare 
from  the  sheep-folds  and  poultry-yards  of  the 
adjacent  valleys.  He  also  frequently  establishes 
himself  in  some  crag  or  moraine  near  at  hand. 
The  position  of  this  refuge  the  shepherd  notes, 
and  at  midnight  you  will  hear  him  call  together  a 
collection  of  '  walking  '  hounds,  collies  and  terriers, 
and,  gavelock  in  hand,  set  off  up  the  dale-head. 
Arrived  at  the  earth  an  attack  is  usually  delivered 
by  the  terriers,  but  sometimes  the  crowbar  is 
resorted  to  at  once.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone  are 
prised  apart,  and  hurled  thundering  down  the 
rugged,  loose  slope,  till  the  occupier  of  the  tem- 
porary earth  has  to  bolt  for  very  life.  The  crowd 
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of  canines  waiting  around  him  give  but  little 
chance,  though  more  than  once  Reynard  has 
dashed  through  the  mob  unscathed  and  outpaced 
his  followers  in  a  race  across  the  open  fell. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  shepherd,  when  going  at 
daybreak  to  c  look '  his  sheep,  sees  the  young  cubs 
playing  outside  their  home.  The  playful  cub  of 
summer  is  the  destructive  fox  of  winter  and 
lambing-time,  so  the  shepherd  plans  destruction 
without  compunction.  At  dawn  he  stealthily 
makes  his  way  up  a  rocky  field  to  the  fox  crag. 
Under  his  coat  he  is  carrying  a  terrier,  one  bred 
with  a  keen  lust  for  blood.  When  the  early  sun 
streams  over  the  mountain  region  the  cubs  come 
out,  as  is  their  wont,  and  the  vixen  lies  by  the 
opening  to  her  cavern  watching  their  gambols. 
No  taint  of  man  or  dog  is  upon  the  breeze,  and  in 
this  sterile  solitude  she  feels  secure.  The  shepherd, 
taking  advantage  of  all  cover,  has  now  crawled 
close  up,  and  is  hidden  in  a  deep,  waving  bed  of 
bracken.  At  the  right  moment,  when  the  cubs 
have  rolled  and  tumbled  some  distance  from  their 
cavern  home,  he  releases  the  terrier,  to  whose  keen 
scent  the  proximity  of  the  foxes  has  long  been 
apparent.  With  sharp  barks  it  rushes  upon  its 
prey,  and  the  peaceful,  playful  scene  is  at  once 
turned  into  confusion.  Recognising  their  here- 
ditary enemy  the  cubs  dash,  squealing  with  fear, 
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towards  their  mother,  but  one  or  two,  mayhap,  are 
caught  and  slaughtered  as  they  do  so.  The  vixen, 
maternal  instinct  strong  in  her,  dashes  out  to  meet 
the  danger  and  save  her  family  from  their  foe. 
Sometimes  by  furiously  attacking  the  terrier  she 
diverts  his  attention,  and  succeeds  in  gaining  for 
her  cubs  a  moment  or  two's  respite,  in  which  to 
get  out  of  harm's  way  ;  occasionally  she  is  slain  in 
the  fight  which  ensues  round  the  mouth  of  the 
earth.  In  the  open  the  terrier  is  a  terror  to  the 
fox  kind,  but  when,  athirst  for  blood,  it  penetrates 
the  gloomy  galleries  of  the  earth,  the  odds  are 
against  it,  and  many  a  too  bold  terrier  has  never 
returned  from  a  conflict  with  the  foxes  in  their 
home. 

In  spring  the  foxes  batten  for  weeks  on  the 
dead  carcasses  which,  after  every  winter  and 
lambing-time,  bestrew  the  uplands,  and  when 
these  are  consumed  goes  further  afield,  his  depre- 
dations among  the  poultry  and  game  of  the  dales 
and  moors  being  little  less  serious  than  in  winter. 

Day  after  day  the  shepherds  at  dawning  saw 
the  'gurt  gray  fox'  stealing  home  to  the  long, 
splintered  scaur  -  rampart  bounding  the  dale ; 
sometimes  he  came  across  the  boggy  peat  tracts 
from  the  forest,  at  others  he  slinked  through  the 
game-coverts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  shepherds  feared  him  ;  in  its  lust  or  hunger, 
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more  than  one  late-born,  weakly  lamb  had  been 
attacked  and  slain  on  the  lonely  mountains.  The 
fell-landers  began  to  take  their  ancient  muzzle- 
loaders  (many  relics  of  many  grandfathers)  with 
them  to  their  work  on  sheep-walk  and  peat-pot ; 
at  gray  dawn  and  at  dusk  they  lay  in  wait  under 
cover  of  the  big  boulders.  But,  though  cruel, 
old  Caesar  was  cautious  and  crafty,  and  neither 
man  nor  dog  contrived  to  get  within  reach  of 
him. 

The  whole  dale,  from  High  Folds  to  Bottom- 
o'-t'-Dale,  was  soon  in  a  seethe  against  the 
miscreant,  and  as  a  final  resort  a  hunt  was 
arranged.  Not  a  short  rush  across  brake  and 
meadow,  in  which  horse  rather  than  man  is  dis- 
tinguished and  the  fox  frequently  escapes  with 
honour  ;  but  a  reckless  chase  afoot  across  boulder 
and  brae,  bog  and  bracken,  heather,  ghyll,  crag, 
and  scree,  with  a  deliberate,  bloody  purpose  in 
view,  hunting  on  relentlessly  from  dawn  to  dark, 
and  from  dark  to  dawn.  Given  a  proof  of 
Reynard's  presence,  and  terrier,  hound,  and  man 
will  drive  in  wild,  hot  career  along  the  steepest 
precipice,  across  the  roughest  crag-bed.  They 
will  scramble  about  on  almost  imperceptible  ledges 
at  dizzy  heights,  or  storm  the  deepest,  rockiest 
earth.  Such  is  the  hunting  of  the  fell-landers. 

It  was  still  quite  dark  when  we  turned  out ;  the 
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sky  above  was  of  that  intense  night-blue,  through 
which  the  light  of  the  innumerable  stars  shows  so 
sharply. 

From  every  farm  as  we  passed  up  one  or  more 
men  issued,  till  at  High  Folds  we  were  some 
thirty  strong,  with  an  attendance  of  over  fifty  dogs 
of  sorts.  A  hard-faced,  grizzle-bearded  man  took 
charge,  and  gave  the  word  to  be  getting  along. 
c  It's  cummen  leet,  lads,  and  we  mun  be  up  on  t' 
scree-beds  on  ader  (either)  side  o'  t'  dael  afore  t' 
sun  rises.'  Accordingly,  the  hunt  divided  and 
struck  across  the  intakes.  A  rugged  series  of  tors 
(or  knotts,  as  they  call  them)  stood  out  against  the 
skyline,  and  it  was  on  the  comparative  level 
beyond  this  that  we  hoped  to  meet  Reynard  and 
retaliate  on  his  misdeeds.  The  pack  moved  very 
quietly  now  ;  the  terse  command  to  c  bide  whyet ' 
(quiet)  was  thoroughly  obeyed  by  the  collies,  while 
the  few  hound-members  were  already  in  their  usual 
silence  before  the  work  begins.  A  gray-blue  arch 
was  rising  in  the  sky  over  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  as  its  limits  reached  them,  star  after  star  paled 
from  view  before  this  progenitor  of  day.  But 
this  was  no  time  to  ponder  on  the  extended  view 
of  barren,  rocky  waste  so  clearly  revealed  by  the 
dawnlight ;  already  scouts  were  being  posted  to 
survey  the  approaches  to  the  mountain-side  on 
which  we  were  perched,  and  to  signal  Reynard's 
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coming.  On  Grey  Craig  we  could  see  our  other 
hunt  moving — in  the  cover  of  the  bields  men  and 
dogs  in  groups,  on  the  exposed  shoulders  solitary 
figures  among  the  moraines.  The  sun's  rays  were 
just  tingeing  the  eastern  clouds  with  red,  when  a 
scout  far  down  the  slope  signalled  an  approach. 
Old  Caesar  was  coming  along  at  a  '  rare  bat,'  and  if 
he  did  not  discover  their  presence  and  alter  his 
course,  the  pack  might  have  a  chance  at  pulling 
him  down  in  a  straight  burst.  Accordingly,  we 
waited  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  saw  the  fox,  at  a 
long,  swinging  gallop,  cross  the  slope  some  four 
hundred  yards  away.  A  terrier  perched  on  a  stone 
near  its  master  sang  out.  A  yelling  stream  of 
collies,  hounds,  terriers,  and  c  bob-tails '  whisked 
around  and  past  me,  disappearing  in  an  unevenness 
as  though  swallowed  up.  It  was  a  hunt  by  c  view,7 
and  Reynard,  luckily  for  himself,  realized  this  on 
the  moment.  A  collie  or  a  hound,  when  so 
minded,  can  get  over  rough  ground  rapidly,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  a  fox  galloping 
for  a  longer  lease  of  life.  We  poor  humans  were 
hopelessly  outpaced. 

All  night  in  the  faint  breeze  from  the  western 
ocean  there  had  drifted  long  lines  of  thin  cloud, 
and  just  at  this  juncture  the  mountain-tops  were 
smothered  with  a  dark-gray  mask.  We  saw  our 
scratch  pack  strain  upward  as  the  head  of  the  dale 
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was  approached,  and  enter  the  wrack,  going 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs.  The  old  fox 
had  an  unfindable  hole  somewhere  there.  Thrice 
had  he  been  chased,  and  each  time  had  the  clouds 
fallen  over  the  hillsides  and  allowed  him  to  escape. 
The  shepherds  were  not  to  be  put  off  this  time,  so 
we  scrambled  up  a  steep,  loose  ghyll  to  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  The  cloud  now  slowly  drifted 
away,  and  a  wide,  dreary  expanse  of  damp  grass 
and  crag  was  laid  bare.  We  saw  our  pack 
scrambling  among  the  rocks  and  scree  in  a  vain 
search  for  some  trace  of  their  pursuit.  The 
grizzled  charge  d'affaires  was  among  the  first  to 
the  spot ;  we  saw  him  rapidly  stalking  over  the 
pavement  of  irregular  stones  and  boulders  a  long 
way  ahead.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  array  of 
nondescripts,  he  had  disappeared.  Far  down  the 
breakneck  descent  we  viewed  him  standing, 
terrier  in  hand,  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the  cliff.  He 
was  apparently  puzzled,  and  called  for  two  men, 
acknowledged  keen  and  knowing  on  all  fox- 
matters,  to  come  down  to  him. 

A  group  soon  scrambled  down  to  his  position, 
and  eagerly  discussed  the  situation.  The  terrier 
spoke  to  the  trail  down  the  loose  stones  along  the 
splintered  combe  of  the  cliff  and  among  the 
narrow  broken  ledges,  but  at  the  point  where  the 
bare  rock  fell  away  into  the  abyss  the  little  animal 
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could  give  us  no  indication  of  whither  Reynard 
had  gone.  On  the  very  brink  he  dashed  about 
madly,  seeking  a  place  for  descent.  But  on  the 
sheer  rock  beneath  there  seemed  neither  crevice 
nor  cornice  where  even  a  fox  could  find  foothold. 
Reynard's  last  move  had  baffled  us  completely  for 
the  present.  A  new  plan  of  attack  was  evolved. 
Dividing  into  two  parties,  one  taking  the  summit, 
the  other  the  base  of  the  crag,  a  patrol  was  begun. 
I  thought  this  hopeless,  but  the  more  experienced 
did  not.  c  If  the  fox  has  found  a  hole  or  a  recess 
in  the  cliff,  he  will  remain  hid  from  our  view.' 
This  was  replied  to  by  ( a  straight  crag  has  no 
holes,  save  at  the  top  and  in  the  ghyll-sides.' 
Men  scrambled  into  every  conceivable  part  of  the 
huge  rock  :  up  and  down  perilous  inclines,  in  and 
out  of  chimney-steep  gullies,  but  nothing  foxy  was 
observed.  In  due  time  the  point  was  reached 
where  our  hunt  had  concluded  so  abruptly. 

There  was  much  cogitation  here  ;  then,  seeing  a 
small  projection,  perhaps  three  inches  wide,  at  the 
foot  of  the  long,  abrupt  shelf,  I  proposed  that  I  be 
lowered  so  far.  I  could  not  slide  down  safely ;  in 
the  descent  so  much  momentum  would  be  gained 
that  the  narrow  ledge  would  be  overshot,  and 
there  would  only  be  the  chance  of  a  precarious 
hand-grip  to  prevent  my  being  hurled  a  score 
fathoms  down  the  crag.  A  rope  was  hastily 
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improvised,  and  I  was  slowly  let  down  to  the 
nearest  point.  I  felt  my  toes  touch  the  narrow 
ledge,  then,  pressing  my  body  closely  against  the 
rock-wall,  with  both  arms  extended  and  fingers 
feeling  for  the  slightest  protrusion  or  crevice 
affording  hold,  I  shuffled  along  sidewise  a  good 
way.  For  the  first  minute  I  knew,  rather  than 
saw,  that  my  friends  were  in  sight,  then  the  sound 
of  their  voices  were  interrupted  by  an  overhanging 
piece  of  rock.  The  ledge  grew  wider,  and  here  I 
rested  from  my  uncomfortable  position.  There 
was  just  room  to  turn  if  great  care  were  taken, 
without  losing  balance  and  toppling  over  the  cliff. 
I  glanced  around  ;  bare  stretches  of  crag  were 
above,  below,  and  on  either  side.  The  ledge 
which  had  brought  me  thus  far  disappeared  from 
view  at  a  sharp  rock  edge,  which  formed  a  difficult 
corner.  The  object  of  my  search,  the  fox,  was  not 
in  view,  nor  did  I  see  any  indications  of  his  pre- 
sence. My  forward  progress  was  slow  ;  at  every 
yard  the  ledge  fell  and  separated  me  further  from 
my  companions.  Now  and  again  I  heard  them 
calling,  and  replied  that  I  was  all  right.  The 
narrow  ledge  disappeared  completely  at  the  jutting 
crag.  Further  advance  seemed  thus  barred,  but, 
as  I  did  not  relish  a  return  along  the  perilous 
ledge,  I  examined  the  rock  closely  for  foot  and 
hand  hold.  The  ridge  was  quite  narrow,  and 

10 
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there  was  a  possibility  that  the  ledge  would  con- 
tinue beyond  it.  With  luck  and  good  handhold 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  I  could  squirm  round 
the  naze  safely.  A  protrusion  was  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  and,  trusting  to  this,  I  carefully  put 
my  foot  round  the  corner,  and,  astride  the  jagged 
rock,  tried  to  find  something  sound  to  stand  upon. 
For  a  few  seconds  nothing  came  to  my  boot,  then, 
striding  further  (at  great  risk  of  losing  balance),  I 
hit  upon  something  which  stood  the  test.  Now, 
sliding  my  hands  along,  I  gradually  worked  round 
the  corner,  and  found  myself,  after  a  terribly 
anxious  minute's  work,  perched  beside  a  big  crack 
which  scored  the  cliff  from  near  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  rock  around  was  running  with 
moisture  and  so  much  splintered  that  each  move 
was  only  made  after  careful  testing  of  holds,  both 
above  and  below.  My  attention  was  now  turned 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  fox,  for  with  his  light, 
lithe  body  he  could  easily  get  through  every 
position  I  had  passed.  My  hopes  were  promptly 
met,  for,  looking  down  in  front,  I  saw  him  on 
a  ledge,  exposed  fully  to  my  view,  though  hidden 
from  the  searchers  both  at  the  cliff's  summit  and 
base.  He  had  not  noticed  my  approach,  for  he 
was  intently  watching  my  friends  scrambling  in 
the  screes  beneath.  A  loosened  piece  of  rock  sent 
thundering  down  the  precipice  drew  their  atten- 
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tion,  and  I  at  once  signalled  the  whereabouts  of 
the  creature.  This  once  found,  the  fox's  destruc- 
tion was  easily  carried  out.  One  of  the  party 
with  a  gun  climbed  up  the  gully  in  which  I  was 
standing.  At  the  shot  the  fox  fell  forward  sorely 
wounded,  and  in  its  struggles  toppled  off  the 
ledge.  We  picked  up  the  carcass  three  hundred 
feet  below,  crushed  by  the  fall  almost  out  of 
recognition  as  an  animal's  body. 


10 — 2 


CHAPTER  XII 

AT    EVENTIDE 

MIDNIGHT,  mid-day,  sunrise,  each  have  their 
peculiar  charms  for  the  cyclist  among  the  fells. 
But  during  the  hours  of  darkness  you  pedal  and 
coast  mile  after  mile  through  silent,  lonesome 
countrysides  ;  at  mid-day  the  sun  is  oftentimes  so 
overpowering  that  energetic  work  is  out  of  the 
question,  while  at  daybreak  you  do  not  feel  fully 
awake,  and  the  dawn  breezes  are,  oh  !  so  cold. 
The  dale  is  still  asleep,  the  mountains  are  chilly 
and  gray,  even  the  little  fell-sheep  are  drowsy  in 
their  movements.  At  eventide,  however,  there  is 
no  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  the  wheel.  The 
breeze  which  sprang  up  as  the  sun  declined,  freed 
the  air  of  clogging  heat  and  dust,  and  refreshed  all 
nature. 

As  a  blazing  afternoon  waned  into  a  lovely 
evening,  we  were  quietly  riding  in  the  direction  of 
Ullswater  up  the  narrowing  vale.  We  had  left 
Penrith  by  the  main  road,  and  at  Eamont  Bridge 
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had  turned  westward  through  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  favourite  districts.  Around  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table  and 

*  Mayborough's  mound  and  stones  of  power, 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour,' 

he  has  woven  the  most  fanciful  threads  of  c  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain.'  Eden  Hall  was  next  passed, 
where,  in  a  niche  of  the  banqueting  hall,  is 
chained  for  safety  the  mystic  cup  captured  in  days 
lang  syne  from  the  fairies. 

'  If  this  cup  e'er  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  good  luck  to  Eden  Hall.' 

Here  we  climb  a  long  ascent,  there  coast  down 
between  sweet-scented  hedgerows,  hung  with  wild 
roses,  entwined  with  honeysuckle.  At  the  highest 
points  the  roadside  is  overgrown  with  dense  fern 
and  bracken  ;  in  the  hollows  the  wild  canterbury- 
bell  and  foxglove  lord  it  among  wild  geranium 
and  a  hundred  other  flowering  plants.  Here  is 
Tirrel,  and  in  the  burial-ground  attached  to  the 
abandoned-looking  meeting-house,  in  the  sound 
of  the  bee-haunted  sycamores,  lies  the  body  of 
Charles  Gough,  to  whose  tragic  death  thereon  is 
due  much  of  the  ill- repute  of  that  fine  rock- 
approach  to  Helvellyn,  Striding  Edge. 

At  the  summit  of  a  long  hill,  with  a  precipitous 
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descent,  we  dismounted.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  it  seemed, 

<  Ulfo's  lake  beneath  us  lay  !' 

In  front  the  water,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  fills  the 
hollow  from  side  to  side,  stretching  away  beyond 
into  dusky  mountain  recesses.  We  walked  down 
the  worst  pitches  of  the  hill,  then  rode  through 
the  hamlet.  Across  Pooley  Bridge  the  road  winds 
along  the  waterside  embowered  in  woods  of  oak 
and  fir,  affording  us  many  a  glimpse  across  the 
tiny  wavelets,  tossing  back  the  radiant  hue  of  the 
sky,  to  the  circle  of  silent  mountains,  in  front  of 
which  purple  night-shadows  are  beginning  to 
collect,  gradually  absorbing  in  great  colour-blots 
the  rugged  offshoots  of  Fairfield  and  of  Helvellyn. 
Up  and  down  hill  we  pedalled  at  a  fair  speed,  and 
the  wild  front  of  Gowbarrow  was  reached.  Here 
is  Lyulph's  Tower.  The  hillside  beyond  is 
scored  with  the  deep  gully  whence  comes  the 
distant  roar  of  Aira  Force.  At  the  head  of  the 
great  rocks,  between  which  the  stream  descends  in 
two  churning,  crashing  volumes,  a  knight  and  a 
lady  were  at  one  time  wont  to  keep  tryst.  Their 
secret  meetings  were  broken  off  by  the  soldier 
being  called  upon  to  join  a  Crusade.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  rumour  said  he  was  dead.  The  news  so 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  Lyulph's 
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Tower  that  she  began  to  walk  in  her  sleep  to  the 
chasm.  The  knight,  however,  was  alive.  On  his 
return,  straightway  he  made  his  way  at  eventide  to 
their  wonted  trysting-place.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  the  lady  there  before  him,  and  still  more 
surprised  that  she  did  not  greet  him.  Stepping 
up  to  her  side,  he  touched  her.  She  started  back, 
back  over  the  brink  by  which  she  had  been  stand- 
ing, falling  five  score  feet  into  the  raging  pool  at 
the  foot  of  the  fosse.  The  knight  leapt  down 
after  her,  and,  after  a  tremendous  struggle  with 
the  tossing  waters,  drew  the  light  body  to  shore — 
too  late,  however,  to  save  her  life,  as  she  expired 
almost  immediately,  with  his  name  upon  her  lips. 
The  knight  eschewed  his  armour  and  took  to  a 
hermit's  life,  building  a  cell  upon  the  beetling 
crag  from  which  his  lady  had  fallen  to  her  death. 
Across  the  narrow  fields  the  fishermen's  nets  were 
drying.  Ullswater's  finny  tribute  is  not  large 
now,  nor  much  sought  after.  Time  was  when  the 
dalesfolk  combined  forces  to  stretch  their  nets 
across  the  narrows  of  the  lake,  from  the  rocky 
shelves  of  Skelly  Neb  to  the  abrupt,  wave-lapt  foot 
of  Geordie  Crag,  at  the  season  when  char  and 
gwiniad  migrated  from  one  basin  of  the  lake  to 
another.  At  such  times  the  c  take '  was  measured 
by  the  cartload. 

For  awhile  the  road  carried  us  along  the  lake's 
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edge,  only  separated  from  its  quietly  moving 
waves  by  a  small  beach  of  pebbles  and  boulders, 
with  here  and  there  a  brake  of  hawthorn,  hazel, 
or  alder.  What  a  series  of  grand  views  of  Place 
Fell  we  got  as  we  wheeled  along !  In  bands  of 
bracken  and  heather,  scree  and  boulder,  it  rises 
above  the  lake  to  a  summit  of  rocks  and  crags 
tossed  high  in  the  sunlit  skies.  Soon  we  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Glencoin  Valley, 
crossing  the  county  boundary  at  a  tiny  stream, 
from  which  an  old  historian  avers  that  he  took 
with  rod  and  line  174  large  trout  in  a  day. 
We  are  now  perceptibly  nearer  the  mountains. 
The  hills  on  our  right  push  their  fronts  boldly 
towards  the  lake,  leaving  scarce  room  for  the  road 
to  wind  'twixt  water  and  rock.  Now  they  rise 
higher,  no  longer  masked  by  clinging  fir  and 
aspen,  but  in  tall,  bleak  crags.  At  Stybarrow 
you  glance  at  the  huge  upper  crag,  then  walk 
a  few  steps  more  than  the  width  of  the  road 
to  look  down  upon  the  lake  murmuring  against 
the  outermost  slabs  of  the  precipice.  In  the  old 
days,  before  this  mid-air  passage  was  constructed, 
Stybarrow  Crag  barred  the  way  of  the  moss- 
troopers to  the  peace  of  Patterdale.  It  was  on 
the  crest  of  this,  during  one  crisis,  that  a  dales- 
man collected  a  small  force,  and  gained,  out  of  a 
complete  rout,  a  victory  over  pursuing  Scots. 
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For  this  the  Mounsey  was  made  King  of  Patter- 
dale  by  his  comrades,  granted  the  best  house  and 
the  best  lands,  and  pledged  to  lead  the  dalesmen 
against  all  future  raiders. 

After  a  short  interval  the  road  is  again  by  the 
lake,  and  St.  Patrick's  Well  is  reached.  Here,  in 
his  barefoot  journey  between  the  Holy  and  the 
Emerald  Isles,  the  great  saint  was  wont  to  rest 
and  exhort  the  pagan  dalesmen,  afterwards  baptiz- 
ing such  as  desired.  In  gratitude  and  to  his 
imperishable  memory,  the  inhabitants  gave  his 
name  to  their  valley,  which  in  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writ  was  always  alluded  to  as  Patricksdale.  At 
Crookabeck  we  ran  beside  the  Goldrill,  the  main 
feeder  of  Ullswater,  which  here  takes  a  turn, 
almost  a  complete  loop,  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  on  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  bracken- 
clothed  hills,  to  ride  in  bright  sunlight  awhile. 
The  sun  was  glancing  his  last  over  the  scaur  of 
Wrangdale  Head,  flooding  this  part  of  the  dale 
with  his  dying  glory.  At  the  foot  of  Brothers' 
Water,  where  the  dale  is  much  narrower,  we 
slackened  pace  to  enjoy  that  splendid  view  across 
the  tarn  and  right  into  the  basin  of  mountains 
beyond.  A  few  minutes  later  we  began  to  work 
along  the  rugged  spur  coming  down  from  the 
Kirk  Stone.  We  have  had  a  few  glimpses  up  the 
pass.  Against  the  glowing  sky  the  boulder  from 
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which  its  name  is  taken  is  quite  prominent.  We 
pass  the  tarn,  where  a  couple  of  anglers  are 
plying  their  art,  and  push  on  up  slopes  steadily 
becoming  more  difficult.  About  a  mile  further  on 
is  the  loose  surface  associated  with  c  slipper'd  ' 
coaches,  and  here  we  dismount.  All  day  there  is 
a  procession  backwards  and  forwards,  but  now, 
when  everything  is  at  its  finest,  we  are  the  only 
witnesses,  and  the  call  of  a  curlew  alone  rings 
through  the  silent  hollow.  Now  and  again  the 
sheep,  clambering  among  steep  rocks,  gushing 
becks,  and  loose  scree,  send  forth  a  chorus  of 
bleats  ;  a  lark  falling  through  the  sunlit  air  to  its 
nest  among  the  tumbled  grass-tussocks  trills  that 
day  is  not  yet  quite  gone,  and  that  the  sun  with 
his  last  fond  beams  is  gilding  the  mountain- tops 
on  which  he  rose. 

Higher,  the  ascent  becomes  laborious.  From 
a  crag  far  up  Red  Screes  a  couple  of  ravens 
issue,  instantly  making  away  with  grand  sweeps 
of  their  wings.  Their  hoarse  croaks  can  be. 
heard  long  after  they  have  disappeared  over  the 
fells  towards  some  mountain  fastness  about 
Mardale.  The  glen  is  fast  narrowing.  Fell- 
lichens  are  on  every  rock,  and  parsley  ferns 
everywhere  wave  their  dainty  fronds  in  the  almost 
imperceptible  breeze.  At  a  corner  we  laid  our 
cycles  by  the  roadside,  and  looked  back  into  the 
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gulf  from  which  we  had  ascended.  Hemmed  in 
by  abrupt  hills,  some  clothed  with  dense  coppice, 
others  showing  no  vegetation  larger  than  the 
bracken  or  bent,  Brothers'  Water  looked  small 
indeed,  and  on  its  bosom  we  detected  the  boat. 
Those  fishermen  had  chosen  an  agreeable  evening 
indeed.  Above,  all  is  wildness  and  weirdness. 
The  grass  has  given  way  to  huge  patches  of  naked, 
barren  earth  and  expanses  of  dull  red  ironstone. 

We  start  again.  Above  is  a  moraine  of  huge 
rocks,  flung  haphazard  from  the  cliffs  and  gullies, 
and  chiefest  of  these  is  the  Kirk  Stone.  Around 
the  corner  the  pass-head  suddenly  comes  in  sight, 
and  we  are  soon  pedalling  along  the  almost  level 
summit  to  the  inn — claimed  to  be  the  highest 
inhabited  house  in  England.  Here  we  stand 
chatting  a  few  minutes  with  the  veteran  sportsman 
who  occupies  this  lonely  dwelling.  My  companion 
asked  what  time  it  took  to  ascend  the  Screes  from 
the  inn.  Oh,  forty  minutes  was  fair  time. 
H.  at  once  aspired  to  do  the  climb.  In  vain 
I  pointed  out  that  in  the  gathering  gloom  the 
ascent  would  become  a  blind  grope  over  bracken 
and  parsley  fern,  scree  and  boulder,  crag  and  steep. 
In  reply,  H.  asserted  that  if  I  was  tired  he 
could  manage  the  feat  alone.  We  were  over  the 
wall  dividing  road  from  fell  in  quick  time,  H. 
leading,  but  he  landed  sprawling  among  the  damp 
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bent,  being  unaware  of  the  hog-wire  stretched 
along  every  fell-wall  to  prevent  the  sheep  straying 
to  other  heafs.  This  did  not  quench  my  comrade's 
self-confidence.  Anthony  had  pointed  out  the 
great  rock  rib  by  which  the  ascent  is  best  made, 
and,  in  defiance  of  my  warning,  H,  took  a 
direct  line  for  its  nearest  visible  point.  After 
a  while  I  heard  grunts  and  ejaculations  afar  to  my 
left.  He  hailed  in  a  very  disgusted  tone,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  way  to  a  drier  path.  He 
was  not  assured  to  hear  that  advance  or  retreat 
were  now  alike  over  equally  spongy  grounds. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  rock-terrace  I  awaited  my 
friend's  coming.  He  had  almost  stuck  fast  in  a 
sphagnum  morass,  had  been  knee-deep  in  mire, 
and  had  been  fairly  soaked  by  floundering  into  an 
unseen  peat-pot.  Above,  the  warm  tints  of  the 
afterglow  had  gradually  sunk  out  of  the  filmy 
clouds  drifting  in  the  faint  night-currents.  The 
slope  became  steeper,  the  route  rougher.  The 
path  could  barely  be  seen  in  the  c  darkness  below 
the  summit/  but  I  managed  to  keep  fairly  to  the 
direction.  At  last  the  long-expected  went  amiss 
with  my  calculations.  Instead  of  reaching  a  fair- 
pitched  grass  bank,  we  were  in  a  wilderness  of 
jagged,  storm-torn  rocks,  sheering  up  through 
slippery  scree.  I  looked  up.  The  irregularities  on 
the  skyline  gave  no  clue  as  to  how  to  get  clear  of 
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this.  Down  in  the  gray-blue  abyss  I  could  discern 
nothing  definite  but  the  distant,  whitewashed  inn. 
In  a  while  I  hit  on  a  route  which  promised  success  : 
a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks  floored  with  the  loosest 
of  stones.  Up  this  we  scrambled,  issuing  by  a 
steep  piece  of  hand-over-hand  rock  climbing  nearly 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

At  last  our  climb  was  over.  All  around  us 
were  tumbled  gray-blue  mountains,  and  beyond 
the  inner  belt  of  these  showed  the  long,  narrow 
stretches  of  Ullswater,  Windermere,  Esthwaite,  and 
Coniston.  The  silence  was  wonderful :  the  breeze 
soughed  through  the  grasses  ;  the  beck  fretted 
down  its  rocky  course  five  hundred  feet  below  ; 
occasional  guttural  half-bleats  from  the  wandering 
sheep — these  were  all.  We  stood  drinking  in  the 
surrounding  loveliness  till  the  cold  racking  our 
bones  forced  us  to  move  again.  The  descent  was 
very  difficult.  At  the  sharp  angle  prevailing  a 
slip  meant  a  nasty  fall,  and  the  utmost  care  had 
to  be  taken.  However,  we  reached  the  inn  safely 
through  the  darkness,  and  recovered  our  cycles. 

As  we  walked  down  the  steep  descent  toward 
Ambleside,  through  the  night  we  heard  a  series  of 
wild  'craiks.'  There,  almost  out  of  sight,  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  were  three  herons.  In  their 
lumbering  flight  they  had  winged  from  Ullswater, 
and  were  making  for  some  congenial  shallow  of 
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Windermere  or  further  Esthwaite.  Now  and 
again  we  heard  ravens  croaking  from  the  crags, 
and  buzzard-hawks  skirling  above  the  grassy 
wastes  of  Woundale  Moss.  At  the  foot  of  the 
first  precipice  we  were  able  to  ride  a  short  way, 
then  we  walked  the  remaining  slope.  At  Amble- 
side  we  reached  a  rideable  though  dusty  road 
again.  From  Waterhead  to  Lowwood  the  steely 
lake  is  close  beside.  Afterwards  we  only  get 
distant  gleams  of  it  through  the  trees  or  over  the 
steaming  meadows. 

About  half-past  eleven  we  pedalled  through  the 
quiet  streets  to  our  lodging,  prepared  to  assert 
finally  that  a  ride  among  the  fells  at  eventide 
brings  before  the  cyclist  scenes  beautiful  beyond 
comparison  with  those  seen  under  any  other 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MOUNTAIN      BIRDS 

THERE  is  a  wild  exhilaration  to  one  who  after 
many  days  returns  to  his  one-time  frequent 
rambles  over  the  fells  in  the  first  note  of  a  wild 
raven  echoing  from  a  storm-split  ravine  of  Great 
End  as  he  wends  up  the  rugged  path  to  Eskhause, 
or  when  he  newly  hears  it  as  he  sits  by  rock- 
bounded  Red  Tarn  and  surveys  the  huge  crags  of 
Helvellyn. 

The  day  of  our  ramble  had  opened  with  fine 
rain,  the  hilltops  were  close-shrouded  with  mists, 
but  the  gathering  power  of  sun  and  wind  gave 
hopes  of  a  fair  journey.  We  had  penetrated,  by 
rough  quarry-paths,  into  the  scree  -  surrounded 
basin  of  Low  Water  before  the  first  bird-sound 
distinctive  of  the  fell-lands  was  heard.  Cushats 
had  cooed  from  the  swaying  pines  of  Church-beck 
Ghyll,  throstles  and  blackbirds  sang  and  whistled 
in  the  roadside  brakes,  and  the  dipper's  joyous 
lilt  had  echoed  through  the  water-worn  gorges 
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'neath  the  Coniston  falls  ;  but  now,  barely  dis- 
cernible against  the  cloud-stream  surging  over  the 
head  of  the  Old  Man,  a  curlew  was  crossing  the 
gulf  in  which  we  stood,  giving  its  eerie  whistle  at 
short  intervals.  This  bird,  above  all  others,  is  a 
sign  of  the  proximity  of  the  fells.  At  all  hours  of 
night  and  day  they  are  wailing  over  the  upland 
farms. 

The  curlew  draws  sustenance  from  the  morasses 
perched  high  on  the  mountain  shoulders.  Its 
long,  slender  bill  is  utilized  to  probe  the  wet 
sphagnum  to  as  great  a  depth  as  worms  and 
aquatic  larvae  are  likely  to  be  found.  Wandering 
ever,  it  is  hardly  remarkable  that  the  love  attach- 
ing to  the  bird  should  be  sinister,  and  dalesmen  of 
the  ancient  stock  will  tell  you  stories  of  perilous 
wanderings  through  the  mist  in  fruitless  search  of 
a  loudly  crying  human.  After  many  hours,  maybe 
after  nightfall,  the  searcher  comes  close  to  his 
quest ;  there  would  be  a  wild  skirl,  like  the  one 
followed  at  much  labour,  then  a  flapping  of  wings, 
as  the  curlew  flew  away.  This  usually  occurred 
when  the  follower  had  been  lured  into  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  position.  The  curlew's  eggs 
are  not  easy  to  find.  There  is  no  semblance  of  a 
nest.  Any  irregularity  of  the  grassy  tract  or 
stony  upland  beach  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
bird  frequently  occupies  its  nest  till  the  intruder 
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is  within  ten  yards.  As  it  rises  on  the  wing,  do 
not  let  your  eye  follow  its  flight,  as  it  is  mechani- 
cally apt  to  do,  but  keep  your  attention  fixed  on 
the  particular  bunch  of  grass  your  bird  has 
deserted.  Even  when  you  arrive  at  this  point, 
the  eggs,  light-brown,  blotched  with  a  darker  hue, 
are  hard  to  discern  as  they  lie  together.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  the  coloration  of  a  curlew's  egg 
which  we  do  not  think  has  been  often  emphasized. 
The  egg,  wide  at  one  end,  comes  almost  to  a 
point,  which  is  always  turned  true  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nest,  and  the  weight  seems  so  dis- 
posed that  the  point  generally  rests  on  the  ground. 
The  dark  blotches  mentioned  are  so  frequent  (in 
eggs  taken  from  the  uplands)  at  the  point  of  the 
egg  that  little  of  the  light  colour  can  be  seen,  but 
further  up  the  patches  become  less  numerous  and 
the  natural  brown  of  the  shell  more  in  evidence. 
The  stones  most  frequent  on  tracts  favoured  as 
nesting-places  by  curlews  present  the  same  dis 
persions  of  colour,  are  generally  more  or  less 
pointed,  and  gray  to  brown  in  hue.  Small  dark 
splashes,  probably  microscopic  lichens,  similar  in 
contour  to  those  on  the  shells,  are  on  every  stone, 
and  their  bewildering  abundance  makes  the  birds7 
eggs  difficult  to  find. 

As  we  walk  down  the  hause  toward  Seathwaite 
Tarn  two  ravens  are  seen  flying  high  above.     Our 

ii 
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glasses  follow  their  course  as  they  sweep  towards 
Dow  Crag,  and  they  are  finally  marked  down  in  a 
crack  of  that  tremendous  rock.  Here,  probably, 
is  their  rough  nest,  perhaps  containing  two  eggs, 
and,  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  the  young 
birds.  A  raven's  nest  is  never  a  pleasing  spectacle, 
and  the  smell  of  decomposing  animal  substances  is 
sickening.  Dow  Crag  was  at  one  time  a  haunt  of 
the  great  eagle,  and  stories  of  this  long-vanished 
bird  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  literature.  The 
shepherds  whose  occupation  lies  on  these  fells 
have  a  great  hatred  of  the  raven,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  the  kind  is  neglected.  Bands 
of  men  visit  every  cliff  at  nesting-time  and  invade, 
by  aid  of  long  ropes,  the  steepest  aretes  in  which 
the  nests  are  found.  An  added  incentive  is  that 
the  eggs  of  the  British  raven  obtain  a  fair  price 
among  tourists.  The  bird's  food  is  chiefly  carrion. 
Their  footmarks  are  noticeable  among  the  trampled 
snow  beside  every  dead  sheep  within  miles.  The 
raven's  power  of  scenting  food  at  an  immense 
distance  is  only  equalled  by  its  expedition  in 
winging  its  way  to  the  spot.  Shepherds  say  that 
a  raven  soaring  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  invisible 
will  descend  accurately  to  the  body  of  a  dead 
lamb  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  its  abandon- 
ment. The  haunts  of  this  species  in  the  Lake- 
Country  are  now  entirely  among  the  highest  and 
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most  remote  ridges.  Many  years  ago  the  last 
c  nesters '  were  shot  in  such  outlying  scaurs  as 
Whitbarrow. 

Far  beneath  to  our  right  now  comes  into  view 
Gates  Water.  Many  anglers  resort  to  this  lonely 
shelf  in  the  mountain- side,  but  at  this  moment  no 
human  wanders  by  the  rocky  marge.  A  distant 
1  craik '  comes  on  the  breeze.  A  heron  is  astir 
somewhere.  In  a  minute  or  so  we  see  two  of 
these  great  birds  come  sweeping  up  the  glen  and 
settle  down  by  the  tarn-side.  Herons  do  not 
usually  nest  by  these  high-level  tarns,  where  the 
ground  is  too  sterile  and  exposed  for  the  growth 
of  trees.  Large  numbers  resort  to  the  island  in 
Devoke  Water,  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  other 
instance.  There  used  to  be  a  heronry  on  the 
largest  islet  in  Rydalmere,  but  for  thirty  years  past 
only  fugitive  families  have  occupied  it.  The 
place  became  too  noisy,  and  the  herons  moved 
their  nesting-place  to  a  well-known  cluster  of  trees 
by  retired  Esthwaite.  In  winter  the  herons  of 
the  mountains  congregate  at  Dallam  Tower,  where 
the  trees  claimed  for  the  heronry  overlook  the 
reat  estuary  of  Morecambe  and  the  extensive 
losses  bordering  it.  During  even  the  severest 
weather,  with  every  tide  numbers  of  small  fish 
seek  the  shallows,  and  without  this  wholesale 
supply  of  food  the  great  crowd  of  birds  would  be 
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forced  to  disperse.  Quite  close  to  the  heronry  is 
a  well-tenanted  rookery,  and  between  the  rival 
occupants  exists  armed  peace.  Should  a  gale 
uproot  a  tree  belonging  to  either  party,  there  is 
sure  to  be  severe  fighting.  The  herons  whose 
home  has  been  destroyed  attempt  during  the 
mid-day  absence  to  storm  a  rook-tree,  and  for 
some  time  may  succeed  in  holding  it.  Gradually 
fresh  battalions  are  called  up  upon  either  side,  and 
the  war  becomes  general.  The  slaughter  is 
immense,  and  victory  may  be  on  either  side ;  for 
while  the  herons  are  individually  much  more 
powerful  than  their  opponents,  the  latter  are  able 
to  recruit  thousands  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  Legend,  picturesque  and  local,  says  that 
during  the  brief  period  in  1815  when  the  British 
troops  faced  Napoleon's  last  great  army,  heavy 
fighting  was  in  progress  between  rooks  and  herons 
at  Dallam  Tower.  An  unseasonable  gale  had 
levelled  half  the  rookery,  and,  though  it  was  the 
nesting  season,  the  inevitable  war  of  '  grab  * 
ensued.  For  some  days  the  rooks  held  the 
mastery  against  a  depleted  garrison  of  herons, 
seizing  several  trees,  ruthlessly  destroying  their 
heroic  defenders ;  then,  after  toppling  out  the  eggs 
or  young  birds,  they  pulled  the  nests  to  pieces. 
Meanwhile,  the  '  fiery  cross '  of  the  herons  had 
gone  round,  and  from  fell  and  tarn  and  moss, 
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succour  came.  The  moss-landers'  legend  says 
that  for  days  the  battle-cry  of  herons  hastening  to 
the  fray  was  heard,  while  innumerable  hosts  of 
rooks  assembled  to  defend  their  kindred.  On 
June  1 8  the  final  engagement  took  place,  and  at 
eventide  the  victory  lay  with  the  herons,  who  suc- 
cessfully retook  the  trees.  Thousands  of  rooks 
lay  about  the  scene  of  strife  with  hundreds  of 
their  dark-gray  conquerors.  Slight  resumptions 
of  the  war  were  made  again  and  again,  but  on  the 
day  that  the  Allied  Troops  entered  Paris  the  rooks 
dispersed  beaten.  From  a  naturalist's  point  of 
view  the  above  account  is  fairly  correct,  but  the 
much-insisted-upon  coincidence  of  dates  is — well, 
picturesque  and  local. 

Our  route  now  turns  sharply  to  the  right  down 
a  grassy  slope.  This  is  the  sort  of  ground 
beloved  by  the  dotterel.  Years  ago  large  flights 
of  dotterel  used  to  visit  these  fells.  The  bird  is 
a  migrant,  reaching  this  country  in  autumn  from 
the  far  North,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring. 
Some  few  couples  annually  stayed  to  breed  among 
our  mountains.  The  finding  of  a  dotterel's  nest  is 
now  a  rare  occurrence,  and  many  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  naturalists  have  never  met  with  one. 
Some  seven  years  ago  we  were  walking  across  the 
fells  away  to  the  northward..  The  day  was  intoler- 
ably hot,  and,  espying  a  cool  gush  of  water  some 
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hundred  yards  down  a  ghyll,  we  made  at  once 
towards  it.  A  couple  of  handsome  birds  of  the 
plover  type,  wandering  among  the  rocks,  at  our 
approach  flew  some  short  distance  away,  then 
settled  again.  The  tiny  spring  we  had  descended 
to  spouted  up  through  a  thick  carpeting  of  that 
green,  upgrowing  moss  so  familiar  to  fell 
wanderers,  and  on  the  edge  of  this,  in  a  slight 
depression,  three  eggs  were  deposited — light- 
brown,  with  a  sort  of  greeny  tinge,  blotched  over 
with  dark-brown  and  black,  in  size  rather  less 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  peewit's.  The  ground 
we  were  to  cross  was  very  rugged,  so,  being 
without  a  box  to  carry  the  eggs  in,  we  left  the 
nest  intact.  A  few  hours  later,  in  speaking  to  a 
knot  of  dalesmen,  we  were  surprised  by  their 
eager  inquiry  after  the  locale  of  our  find.  We  had 
seen  the  nest  and  eggs  of  a  dotterel. 

To  find  a  dotterel's  nest,  always  keep  to  the 
highest  ridges.  The  bird  likes  to  be  within  the 
realm  of  the  mist.  The  nest  will  be  found  within 
a  bed  of  moss  or  behind  any  tuft,  of  grass  affording 
some  concealment,  usually  near  rocks  or  boulders. 
A  friend  of  days  gone  by  described  on  one 
occasion  the  surroundings  of  the  last  six  dotterel 
nests  he  had  seen,  two  of  which  were  on  slacks  or 
grassy  tongues  far  up  the  huge  precipice  of  Pavey 
Ark,  one  within  ten  yards  of  a  cairn  on  the  Stake 
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Pass ;  the  remaining  three  were  in  that  bosky  dip 
over  which  the  rough  face  of  Seat  Sandal  looks 
toward  Helvellyn.  There,  I  doubt  not,  at  a 
height  of  over  two  thousand  feet,  will  be  found 
the  last  English  nesting-place  of  the  dotterel. 

As  we  consider  these  things,  the  path  has  been 
gradually  bringing  us  down  the  hillside  into  the 
glen  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  the  clear  waters  of  which 
are  now  in  view.  For  a  mountain  district  the 
birds  are  numerous.  Stonechats,  in  their  uniforms 
of  gray  and  white,  whisk  about  the  lichened 
boulders.  There  is  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  raven 
from  somewhere  beneath.  As  a  kestrel  whirrs, 
down  from  their  busy  flights  fall  the  Stonechats. 
From  his  aerial  beat  the  bird  of  prey  looks  upon 
a  hundred  thousand  patches  of  gray,  and  one  or 
more  of  these  is  a  stonechat  ;  but  the  remarkable 
sameness  of  colour  baffles  him.  Not  so  the 
sparrow-hawk,  who  approaches  in  dead  silence  the 
brace  or  so  of  small  birds  sporting  by  the  bogs  and 
boulders.  He  is  upon  them  and  has  struck  his 
victim  before  his  presence  is  discovered.  Others 
of  the  great  hawk  family  range  the  fells,  so  that 
the  life  of  a  small  bird  is  of  uncertain  tenure. 

Now  our  path  winds  its  way  between  huge 
boulders  and  across  crag-beds,  gradually  descending 
the  while.  The  scene  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
for  ruggedness  and  desolation.  To  put  bird-lore 
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aside  for  a  moment,  that  first  long  ridge  is  Harter 
Fell,  on  which  ranged  wild  till  within  the  past 
century  the  native  red  mountain  deer.  And  in 
that  wide  bog  beyond  Wallabarrow,  showing  in 
its  rich  chocolate  hue  what  large  quantities  of 
peat  are  annually  dug,  from  successive  layers 
deer-horns  are  occasionally  exhumed,  near  the 
surface  antlers  of  the  small  native  deer,  in  the 
depths  the  horns  of  the  giant  animals  which  oc- 
cupied these  wastes  in  prehistoric  times.  Seath- 
waite  Tarn  now  reappears  two  hundred  feet 
beneath.  Char  live  in  this  water,  which  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  days  gone  by  used  to  net.  After 
the  nets  had  drawn  a  finny  tribute,  fires  were  lit 
by  the  shore,  and  the  silent  mountains  re-echoed 
the  sound  of  merriment.  On  the  rocky  island 
near  the  outlet  of  the  tarn  a  colony  of  seagulls 
breed  annually,  the  only  instance  in  the  Lake 
Country  of  sea-birds  nesting  so  far  as  six  flight- 
miles  from  their  native  element. 

Passing  the  tarn,  our  path  strikes  across  a 
bouldery  waste,  descending  into  the  dale-head  by 
a  zigzag  path.  A  carrion  crow  flies  up  from  a 
congenial  feast.  The  scavenger  of  the  fells  is  not 
an  attractive  bird  from  any  point  of  view.  Its 
nest  is  built  at  the  top  of  some  lonely  pine,  where 
the  faded  blue  eggs  are  safe  from  the  usual 
dangers.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  brow  we 
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rejoin  our  streamlet,  now  swollen  enormously  in 
volume,  which  has  foamed  and  leapt  down  a  very 
direct  course.  About  its  bright  waters  several 
watercrows  are  flitting,  most  interesting  birds  to 
the  rambler  and  to  the  close  observer.  This 
white-breasted  bird  of  the  waterside  feeds  on  the 
gauzy-winged  ephemera  in  their  myriad  processes 
of  life.  Sit  a  moment  by  this  rock-pool  and 
watch  the  dipper's  evolutions.  By  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  wings  he  drives  himself  from  the 
mossy  rock  on  which  he  settled  a  moment  ago 
down  through  the  water,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
widespreading  feet,  clings  to  and  walks,  though 
not.  without  much  effort,  among  the  pebbles. 
These  he  rapidly  turns  over  with  his  bill,  searching 
for  larvae,  some  of  whose  hard  cases  must  prove 
tough  work  for  his  little  bill  to  demolish.  He 
follows  the  brook  carefully  downwards,  sometimes 
quite  immersed,  and  again  with  the  water  barely 
touching  his  feet.  The  dipper  is  a  merry  bird, 
and  his  rollicking  bursts  of  song  cheer  the 
wanderer  when  much  -  renowned  songsters  are 
in  their  winter  silence. 

The  above  brief,  inadequate  sketch  tells  of  a 
few  of  our  mountain  birds.  A  whole  book  is 
required  to  do  the  subject  justice. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AFTER    OTTER 

VARIOUS  classes  of  streams  provide  sport  for  the 
otter-hunter.  In  some  countries  the  river-beds 
are  smooth,  and  the  water  slides  gently  over  pebble 
shallows  from  one  deep,  quiet  pool  to  another  as 
deep  and  still.  The  waterside  is  overhung  with 
trees  and  bushes,  among  the  matted  roots  of  which 
is  the  otter's  final  halt.  In  other  and  more  rugged 
districts  every  stream's  course  is  dotted  with  huge 
rocks  ;  the  winter  floods  allow  neither  tree  nor 
bush  to  exist  within  many  feet  of  the  normal  flow ; 
water-breaks  and  cascades  are  numerous.  Every 
stream  beloved  of  the  otter-hunter  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  calling  for  special  study. 

On  our  stream  the  angler  and  the  otter  are 
intimate  acquaintances — I  cannot  say  friends, 
though  some  of  us  are  not  inveterate  enemies. 
Many  an  evening  have  I  strolled  down  to  the 
great  trough  beneath  the  force  to  watch  the  fish 
lazily  rising  and  falling  in  the  clear  water.  After 
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this  I  await  the  outcoming  of  the  otters  ;  and 
rarely  am  I  disappointed,  for  the  colony  is  a  fairly 
numerous  one.  The  place  is  a  wilderness  of 
rocks  ;  some  smooth  with  the  stream's  constant 
laving,  others  gray  and  orange  with  lichens,  some 
green  with  moss,  broken,  and  affording  niches  for 
the  dainty  harebell  or  the  wild  marguerite.  Near 
the  cascade  a  solitary  holly  has  cast  anchor  in  the 
rifted  rock. 

In  the  gloaming  the  first  sign  that  the  otter  has 
left  his  secret  lair  is  a  quaint  soft  whistle  ;  it 
comes  from  among  the  rocks,  quite  near  the 
water.  Now  there  is  another,  this  time  from  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  Still  nothing  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  signal  may  have  been  given  a  score 
times  before  the  most  vigilant  eye  locates  a  dark 
dot  moving  along  the  surface  of  the  pool.  In  his 
evening  excursions  on  our  streams  the  otter  takes 
great  pains  in  scouting  for  danger.  For  half  an 
hour  he  swims  about,  diving  and  doubling,  appear- 
ing here,  there,  and  reappearing  there  till  you  are 
almost  persuaded  that  a  hundred  otters,  hidden  in 
the  undercurrent,  are  rising  at  frequent  intervals 
for  breath.  When  thoroughly  satisfied,  the  otter 
calls  out  his  family  and  commences  operations. 

The  big  trout  are  now  being  harried  in  all 
directions  by  a  swimmer  almost  their  equal  in 
speed.  The  otter  rises  and  dives  without  making 
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the  slightest  splash  or  bubble.  Once  I  hear  a  sharp 
splashing  for  a  moment  ;  one  of  the  otters  has 
made  a  capture,  and  is  landing  his  victim  not  ten 
yards  away.  In  the  half-light  we  see  the  captor 
coolly  taking  a  meal  off  the  still  struggling  trout. 
After  his  hunger  has  been  appeased  the  otter  will 
become  in  a  cruel  fashion  sportive  ;  he  will  chase 
the  trout  and  bite  pieces  out  of  them.  Yesterday 
a  fish  minus  half  a  tail  came  into  our  landing-net 
from  this  very  pool ;  others  taken  at  various  times 
show  bites  on  back,  sides,  and  shoulders.  This 
wanton  mischief  will  come  to  an  end  soon,  for 
our  stream  is  not  a  large  one,  and  the  pack  are 
already  tracing  it  upwards  from  the  sea. 

*  *  *  *  % 

The  hounds  were  to  commence  the  day's  hunt 
some  four  miles  away.  We  walked  downstream  to 
meet  them.  We  were  at  the  foot  of  a  long,  still 
pool  when  the  first  drag  was  struck.  The  pack 
seemed  aware  that  this  was  cold,  but  puzzled  it 
out  conscientiously.  Back  and  forward  across  the 
stream  the  hounds  swam  ;  the  scent  was  im- 
proving. From  the  bank  we  noted  a  rising  keen- 
ness, a  quickening  of  speed.  We  were  forced  to 
walk  faster,  then  to  trot,  finally  to  run.  Up 
through  the  pool-head,  with  a  check  under  a 
thorn  in  the  shallows,  then  in  full  cry  through 
the  next  pool.  The  bank  opposite  us  was  a 
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hundred  feet  high,  very  steep  and  rocky,  and  full 
of  places  to  which  the  hunted  otter  could  retire. 
Again  there  was  a  check,  but  this  was  shorter 
than  the  one  before,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hounds  was  grand  to  see.  A  few  hundred  yards 
further  a  smaller  stream  joined  this.  The  pack 
did  not  hesitate  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  but 
helter-skelter  dashed  along  the  shingles  up  the 
Slue.  The  frequent  fences  were  climbed,  leapt, 
or  tumbled  over  (in  our  haste,  generally  the 
latter),  but,  undeterred,  on  we  went,  sometimes 
along  the  river-banks,  but  at  places  we  leapt  into 
the  shallow  stream  for  quicker  progress. 

In  front  the  hounds  splashed  from  the  shingles 
into  deep  water,  and  then,  in  place  of  the  cheery 
hunting  music,  came  the  c  baffled  '  cry.  The  otter 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  well-known  drain.  The  wily 
old  scoundrel  got  at  grips  with  the  first  terrier 
with  such  success  that  it  was  forced  to  retreat. 
The  moment  attention  was  diverted  out  popped  the 
otter;  hounds  dashed  at  him.  The  turmoil  was 
indescribable.  It  seemed  that  the  otter  was  so 
hard  beset  that  he  must  be  captured.  He  leapt 
back  from  the  attack  of  Ruby  till  Juno  was  within 
an  inch  of  him,  then  slid  aside  and  dived  beneath 
Crostic,  reappearing  behind  Wormwood,  and  dash- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  swimming  Hector. 

These  motions  I  remember  among  scores  equally 
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dexterous  ;  the  agility  and  speed  at  which  they 
were  carried  out  is  beyond  expression.  In  a 
few  agonizing  seconds  the  otter  wormed  itself 
through  the  beleaguering  pack,  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  when  the  lithe,  dark  body  dashed 
clear  and  shot  through  the  water  towards  the 
shallows.  Men  had  been  posted  here  to  cut  off  a 
possible  retreat,  but  the  otter  evaded  them  with  ease, 
dashing  back  towards  the  long  pool  from  which  he 
had  just  been  driven.  A  second  cordon  hastily 
flung  themselves  in  his  path  and  baulked  him  a 
few  seconds,  while  the  hounds  came  racing  down. 
But  again  the  otter's  marvellous  agility  saved  him, 
and  he  was  away  toward  the  deep  waters,  finally 
getting  to  ground  in  an  impregnable  position 
among  the  rocks. 

Moving  upstream  drags  became  more  plentiful, 
and  one  otter,  after  a  good  run,  was  killed.  He 
had  trusted  to  retire  into  safety  beneath  a  huge 
rock,  but  someone,  anticipating  this,  had  closed 
the  passage.  He  fought  for  a  moment  in  the 
open  pool,  doing  some  little  damage  before  being 
overwhelmed  with  numbers. 

For  the  next  mile  or  so  nothing  negotiable  was 
met  with.  A  water-rat,  chased  into  one  pool  by 
the  youngest  terrier,  when  outmatched  in  staying 
power,  turned  on  its  pursuer.  The  old  hunts- 
man, who  stood  by  my  side  during  this  episode, 
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expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  promising  manner 
in  which  the  novice  did  this  work,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  rat's  disconcerting  counter-attack 
and  how  it  was  repelled. 

Long  ere  our  familiar  force  and  rocks  were 
sighted  we  had  a  strong  drag.  This  section  of 
our  river  is  a  succession  of  rocks,  pools,  and  cas- 
cades, and  water  races  down  at  great  speed.  The 
circumstances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  our  pur- 
suit, yet  the  hounds  stuck  gamely  to  their  work. 
Climbing  out  of  the  gorge,  we  followed  as  closely  as 
possible,  finally  by  a  short  cut  getting  to  the  force- 
dub  at  the  same  time  as  the  pack.  In  my  evening 
surveys  I  had  never  been  able  to  locate  the  exact 
place  from  which  the  otters  appeared,  nor  had  it 
ever  struck  me  previously  as  being  worthy  of 
search.  The  hounds  swam  about  the  pool. 
Hundreds  of  traces  of  otter  life  were  apparent  to 
them,  but  the  holt  could  not  be  found.  The 
veteran  huntsman  appealed  to  said  that  never  in 
his  long  experience  had  anyone  been  able  to 
reduce  this  stronghold.  On  one  occasion,  he 
stated,  five  otters  were  closely  pursued  from  the 
lower  pools.  A  bystander  watched  two  of  these 
enter  the  force-dub.  Some  yards  they  swam, 
then  disappeared.  Apparently  the  otters'  strong- 
hold had  a  subaqueous  entrance. 

We    were    chatting    thus   when    a    wandering 
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hound  gave  a  gleesome  cry,  in  which  the  others, 
scurrying  together,  rapidly  joined.  Away  up- 
stream they  dashed  in  a  fine  frenzy,  we  poor 
humans  labouring  hard  in  the  rear.  In  some  five 
minutes  the  pack  were  recovered  at  the  mouth  of 
a  drain  where  the  otter  had  taken  refuge.  Our 
terrier  speedily  drove  him  out,  and  there  was 
another  lively  run,  terminating  in  our  second  kill. 
The  otter,  after  nearly  shaking  off  its  pursuers  by 
diving  and  doubling  in  a  deep  pool,  tried  too 
early  to  break  back  across  the  shallow.  A  hound 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
whole  pack  was  around. 

After  this  a  few  more  pools  were  visited  without 
result,  and  the  day's  hunt  came  to  an  end.  Then, 
and  then  only,  we  discovered  that  for  hours  we 
had  been  without  food,  that  our  clothes  were 
sopping  wet — we  had  some  recollection  of  trip- 
ping headlong  into  pools  on  one  or  two  occasions 
— and  that  our  exertions  by  land  and  water  had 
tired  us  out  completely. 


CHAPTER  XV 

TARN-FISHING    BY    MOONLIGHT 

AFTER  having  walked  the  fells  for  several  years,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  finest  series  of  ex- 
periences are  met  with  in  a  ramble  under  the 
moonlight. 

My  companion  was  an  angler ;  we  had  been 
staying  awhile  in  Great  Langdale,  and  now,  having 
heard  that  splendid  fishing  was  to  be  had  in  the 
mountain  tarns  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  he 
was  all  eagerness  to  try  such  an  expedition.  Thus 
it  was  that  we  were  steadily  climbing  the  steep 
path  to  Stickle  Tarn  as 

1  The  farewell  light 
Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  night.* 

The  day  had  been  hot  and  cloudless,  but  now 
small  wavy  clouds  were  borne  along  in  the  breeze 
which  sprang  up  as  the  sun  descended  into  a 
crimsoned  west.  When  at  last  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  upland  mere,  my  friend,  steeling  him- 

12 
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self  against  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  put  his  rod 
together,  and  in  the  half-light  began  to  select  his 
flies.  My  mind,  as  I  sat  on  a  lichen-covered  rock 
near  by,  was  fully  occupied  in  taking  in  the  sur- 
rounding loveliness  :  the  pale  crags  of  Pavey  Ark 
sheered  up  above  steely-blue  water,  their  skyline 
standing  clear  against  the  darkening,  star-spangled 
blue.  The  shades  in  this  rock-bound  recess  gradu- 
ally thickened  into  darkness,  though  the  surface 
of  the  tarn — like  a  mirror — reflected  every  moment 
more  strongly  the  night-glow  rising  on  the  northern 
horizon.  A  great  peace  seemed  to  close  around, 
and  soon  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  splash 
as  an  occasional  trout  leapt  to  the  banquet  of 
night-flies,  and  by  the  tinkle  and  gurgle  of  tiny 
mountain  streams.  A  strange  restlessness  pos- 
sessed me,  and  I  rambled  about  the  hillside 
bordering  the  tarn,  crossing  many  dry,  rough  water- 
courses, and  passing  through  wide-spreading  beds 
of  moist  bracken.  Then  the  sharp  summit  to  my 
right  drew  attention.  It  was  Harrison  Stickle,  the 
highest  of  the  Langdale  Pikes,  and  on  the  moment 
I  decided  to  extend  my  prowl  to  its  top.  My 
companion  was  apparently  busy  among  the  trout, 
and  would  not  move  far.  Ten  minutes'  climb 
brought  me  to  the  cairn.  What  a  splendid  view 
there  was !  In  the  gray  light,  on  all  hands, 
tumbled  gray  mountain  masses  appeared ;  the 
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valleys  were  completely  hidden  by  long  narrow 
clouds  of  night  mist,  and  even  the  damp  patches 
on  the  moors  were  canopied  with  shifting  white 
vapour.  It  was  a  glorious  night  to  be  out  of 
doors.  As  I  anticipated,  a  cold  breeze  was  circu- 
lating around  the  crest  of  the  hill,  so,  after  a  brief 
survey,  I  made  down  to  the  tarn  edge  as  rapidly 
as  was  advisable.  The  Waltonian  was  still  pursuing 
his  craft,  but  he  was  not  meeting  with  much  success, 
for  the  fish  had  now  sated  themselves  with  the 
insects  which  hung  like  a  cloud  of  dust  over  the 
tarn.  We  were  slowly  moving  along  the  water's 
edge,  trying  new  casts,  when  my  friend  bethought 
him  of  Codale  Tarn,  about  an  hour  distant  across 
the  fell.  The  ramble  was  exactly  to  my  taste,  so 
he  took  his  rod  to  pieces  and  prepared  for  the 
walk.  At  first  our  route  wound  about  among  the 
boulders  near  the  tarn-side,  and  as  we  suddenly 
came  upon  a  tiny  bay,  my  companion  clutched  me, 
pointing  to  a  dark  mass  not  thirty  yards  distant. 
A  poacher  was  rigging  up  his  lath,  by  means  of 
which  the  best  fish  are  still  harvested  from  our 
mountain  tarns  and  beck  dubs.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  instrument  was  being  floated  out  into  the 
almost  imperceptible  current.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  may  be  explained  that  the  lath  is  a  small  board  of 
light  wood,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  a  suffi- 

t:iently  heavy  strip  of  lead  has  been  affixed  to  make 
12—2 
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it  float  edgeways  up.  To  this  strip  are  appended 
four  or  five  hooks  on  lengths  of  fine  gut  or  horse- 
hair. The  board  is  floated  out  so  that  in  its  course 
from  shore  to  shore  it  will  cross  the  most  c  fishy ' 
pools  and  shallows.  To  assist  in  guidance  the 
poacher  usually  has  a  fine  line  attached.  The  lath, 
long  an  illegal  instrument,  has  the  advantage  of 
reaching  the  fish  in  large  areas  of  water  beyond  the 
cast  of  the  shore  angler.  It  was  prohibited  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  many  trout,  which  ultimately 
escaped,  were  ensnared  on  the  hooks,  and  so 
damaged  for  more  legitimate  fishing.  After  getting 
his  lath  away  the  poacher  walked  smartly  towards 
the  head  of  the  tarn,  possibly  with  the  intention 
of  recapturing  the  board  as  it  ended  its  voyage. 

For  some  twenty  minutes  we  wound  up  the 
damp  slope  towards  Sergeant  Man,  thus  avoiding 
the  cliffs  of  Pavey  Ark.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
walk  ;  the  lush  grass  was  dripping  with  dew,  and 
the  track  kept  among  peat  bogs  and  holes,  besides 
crossing  deep,  narrow  beck-courses  without  the 
slightest  warning.  Many  a  time  we  nearly 
stumbled  headlong  into  these  water-worn  excava- 
tions. From  the  top  of  the  rise  there  was  an 
almost  bird's-eye  view  of  the  tarn  ;  the  shoals  in 
the  bays  and  near  the  outlet  showed  gray  through 
the  clear  water,  while  the  deeper  places  were  dark 
to  intensity.  My  companion  pointed  out  that  I 
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was  now  in  a  splendid  position  to  understand 
the  theory  of  tarn-fishing.  'Just  at  the  point 
where  the  gray  fades  into  the  inky  blue  depths  is 
the  place  where  the  trout  most  congregate/  A 
faint  cat's-paw  was  ruffling  the  water  ;  the  great 
poet  of  the  open  fells,  William  Wordsworth, 
must  have  reviewed  some  such  scene  when  he 
wrote  : 

1  Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  those  lustres  pale, 
Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale.' 

A  line  of  silvery  light  now  showed  on  the  upper 
edge  of  a  cloud  bank,  in  the  east,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  moon  appeared.  Its  pale  light  gradu- 
ally gained  strength,  and  the  whole  air  was  silvern 
as  we  dropped  down  the  slope  to  Codale  Tarn. 
This  water  is  famed  for  its  monster  trout,  and  my 
friend  hoped  to  get  a  fair-sized  specimen.  This 
is  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  out  of  the  way 
corners  in  the  Lake-Country.  Tall  cliffs  rise 
abruptly  from  its  shores,  their  screes  falling  in 
fan-shaped  beds  into  the  very  water.  As  yet  the 
gully— it  is  little  wider — was  in  complete  darkness, 
and  it  would  be  some  hours  before  the  moon  rose 
sufficiently  high  in  the  heavens  to  flood  it  with 
light.  In  my  walk  round  I  raised  a  brace  of 
summer  snipe  from  the  swamp  at  the  head 
of  the  tarn  ;  with  wild  cries  and  loud  drumming 
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of  wings  they  rushed  up  into  the  air  and  out  of 
sight. 

A  long  whistle  from  my  friend  rang  out  over 
the  silent  dale  ;  the  fish  were  not  in  biting  humour, 
and  he  was  tired  of  unproductive  labour.  As  it 
was  yet  early,  we  decided  not  to  return  to  Lang- 
dale,  but  to  continue  down  the  beck-side  to  Ease- 
dale  Tarn.  At  2  a.m.  we  began  our  three-mile 
walk,  and  an  hour  later  sighted,  through  a  gap  in 
the  wall  of  mountains,  the  gleaming  surface  of  the 
tarn.  On  two  or  three  occasions  we  had  stopped 
to  admire  the  effect  of  the  moonlight:  once  on 
a  clump  of  mountain  ashes  swaying  on  a  lofty 
crag  ;  again  on  a  waving  bed  of  bracken.  But 
the  main  part  of  our  way  lay  through  darkened 
gorges. 

A  couple  of  anglers  had  apparently  reserved 
the  boat,  and  were  having  a  jolly  time  of  it. 
As  we  approached  they  invited  us  to  a  row,  while 
they  rested  in  the  roughly  built  hut  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Silvery  moonlight  pervaded  every- 
thing ;  the  surface  of  the  water  shone,  the  sky 
was  deeper  blue  than  before,  and  thousands  of 
stars  gleamed.  For  an  hour  we  paddled  around, 
visiting  the  bays  where  the  brooks  brought  down 
the  tributes  of  hidden  caves,  and  the  beds  of 
luxuriant  water-weed  by  the  outlet.  A  few  small 
trout  were  panniered,  then  one  of  the  boat-hirers 
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suggested  that  my  friend  should  try  trolling — i.e., 
towing  his  line  through  the  water.  Almost  im- 
mediately I  saw  a  sudden  straightening  of  my 
companion's  arm,  a  tightening  of  the  thin  line, 
and  beyond  a  tiny  curl  in  the  water.  The 
rod -point  was  gradually  raised,  another  circle 
broke  the  surface  where  the  trout  had  maybe 
approached  it,  a  mighty  whirr  of  the  reel,  a  few 
passes  of  the  rod  right  and  left,  and  a  fine  fish  was 
being  hauled  in. 

The  sport  improved  as  dawn  neared.  Already 
the  moon  was  gleaming  over  the  rough  summits 
of  Blakerigg,  and  a  faint  glow  rising  arch-like 
above  the  eastward  fells.  Accordingly  we  came 
to  shore,  and  handed  over  the  boat  to  its  hirers, 
who  were  almost  indignant  at  our  refusal  to 
enjoy  the  sport  which  was  most  justly  theirs. 
My  friend  roved  the  shore,  and  his  triumphant 
whistle  again  and  again  came  to  my  ear  as  I 
explored  gully  after  gully  whence  tinkling  becks 
come  down  into  the  tarn.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  these  corners,  where  dripping  moss 
and  spray-washed  rocks,  clinging  water-weed  and 
rough  heather,  feathery  mountain-ash  and  pendent- 
branched  birches,  combine  to  make  attractive 
scenes. 

Brighter  and  brighter  glowed  the  sky  ;  the 
intakes  of  Grasmere  grew  clearer  through  the 
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blue  dawn-shadows,  and  then  the  glorious  sun 
appeared.  By  this  I  had  rambled  back  to  the 
hut,  and  at  five  o'clock  we  four  were  breakfasting 
off  fish  which  a  short  hour  previously  had  swum 
freely  in  the  tarn  rippling  outside. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AT     SHEARING-TIME 

THOUGH  born  of  a  long  line  of  shepherds  and 
living  all  my  life  in  the  region  of  mountain  sheep- 
farms,  I  freely  confess  the  charms  of  a  day  spent 
among  shepherds,  dogs,  and  sheep.  I  enjoy 
searching  out  the  remotest  domicile  of  the 
yeomen  and  being  at  home  with  its  inhabitants. 
These  dwellings  are,  as  a  rule,  antique  and  roughly 
picturesque.  Huge  blocks  of  stone,  apparently 
boulders  from  the  near  hillsides,  have  been  built 
into  their  walls  regardless  of  uniformity  of  surface 
either  within  or  without ;  their  rafters  are 
covered  with  broad,  thick  flags  or  slates.  One 
of  my  favourites  is  an  old  border  fort  ;  portions 
of  its  four  gables  still  stand,  but  the  rest  of  the 
keep  is  in  ruins.  To  the  shattered  pile,  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  a  farm  was  built — a  place  of 
flagged  floors,  low  ceilings,  and  diamond-paned 
windows.  Another  is  at  the  head  of  an  almost 
unknown  dale,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  house  is  so  little  altered  from  its 
original  condition  that  some  of  its  lower  floors 
are  still  of  trodden  earth,  as  in  the  Saxon  days 
when  it  was  built. 

In  summer  the  shepherd  has  to  be  early  afoot  ; 
the  sheep  are  more  easily  managed  before  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Accordingly,  after  releasing 
the  three  dogs  from  their  kennel-outhouse,  we 
made  our  way  up  the  green  track  to  the  moors. 
The  white-washed  farm  could  be  seen  through 
the  sycamores  below.  In  the  east  a  dark-blue 
arch  was  rising,  forerunner  of  the  first  glow  of 
dawn.  Though  it  was  only  three  a.m.,  a  thrush 
was  piping  and  larks  were  springing  up  from  the 
intakes  and  meadows.  Rabbits  were  out  in  the 
gray  light,  so  busily  browsing  that  few  took  alarm 
at  our  passage. 

The  shepherd  told  me  that  he  was  to  bring  all 
the  sheep  from  his  portion  of  the  fell  to  be  sheared. 
To  understand  how  this  was  expeditiously  and 
completely  done,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
enclosure  dealt  with  was  about  two  miles  square  : 
the  lower  boundary  by  the  beck  in  the  dale,  the 
upper  on  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  at  present 
hidden  from  our  view  by  a  projecting  slope.  No 
novice  could  have  handled  the  task,  though  really 
the  brunt  of  the  work  fell  upon  the  dogs.  Just 
a  wave  of  the  shepherd's  arm,  a  call,  and  Jess, 
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the  yellow-and-white  collie,  was  racing  across  the 
grass  some  sixty  yards  above  the  lower  wall, 
driving  the  sheep  up  the  hill  as  it  passed.  Then 
Nan,  a  blue-haired  dog  of  the  old  English  breed, 
ran  out,  keeping  a  good  way  behind  the  other, 
and  to  the  left,  thus  forcing  the  sheep  still  further 
from  the  edge  of  the  moor.  Sam,  a  dark  mongrel 
of  seemingly  high  intelligence,  was  c  heel-dog  ' — 
i.e.y  held  in  reserve  to  assist  in  clearing  the  wider 
ghylls  of  sheep.  I  spoke  to  the  shepherd  about 
his  dogs.  He  considered  them  good,  but  *  they 
were  trained  by  himself/  Jess  and  Nan  were 
seasoned  ;  Sam  was  but  young,  and  this  was  his 
first  year  on  the  fell.  A  young  sheep-dog  is 
never  allowed  to  leave  the  farm-buildings  until 
about  half-grown.  Then  its  master  takes  it  on 
to  the  fell,  and  allows  it  to  run  in  company  with 
his  heel-dog,  expecting  it  to  pick  up  much  train- 
ing in  this  way. 

We  have  been  steadily  moving  along  the  sheep- 
paths  through  the  dense  bracken-beds,  and  have 
approached  the  corner  of  the  allotment.  The 
sheep  feeding  here  are  rapidly  manoeuvred  into 
the  open,  and  we  turn  up  the  slope.  From  the 
top  of  this  we  can  see  the  highest  boundary,  and 
know  that  one-fourth  of  the  fell  has  been  cleared 
of  sheep.  Jess  was  immediately  despatched  to 
patrol  the  strip  between  us  and  the  fence,  Nan 
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remaining  a  long  way  beneath  us.  The  shepherd 
turned  a  short  way  down  the  hill,  leaving  Jess  to 
her  task.  Large  bodies  of  sheep  kept  appearing 
on  the  sky-line,  some  three  hundred  yards  above 
us,  and  Sam  was  sent  to  bring  these  down  to  join 
an  ever-increasing  flock  wandering  through  the 
scree  and  parsley-fern  in  front.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  into  adequate  words  the  manner  in  which 
these  dogs  work.  Jess  was  not  seen  for  almost 
two  hours ;  we  could  hear  her  warning  bark 
behind  the  hill,  yet  such  was  the  dog's  resource 
that  she  always  brought  her  sheep  to  the  lip  of 
the  slope  as  our  dog  was  prepared  to  receive  them, 
and  placed,  with  machine-like  accuracy,  each  batch 
a  few  hundred  yards  further  in  front  of  its  pre- 
decessor. The  work  of  the  other  dog,  at  a  great 
distance  down  the  hillside,  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. Certainly  the  shepherd  occasionally 
viewed  her  as  she  ran  about  among  the  ghylls 
and  crags,  driving  the  sheep  over  a  front  some 
quarter-mile  wide.  Though  the  distance  was  so 
great,  Nan  was  so  vigilant  that  not  one  of 
the  stragglers  was  allowed  to  break  back — and 
they  made  many  attempts. 

The  sheep  were  now  straggling  by  a  hundred 
paths  along  the  hillside.  Soon  after  6  a.m.,  we 
began  to  get  glimpses  of  the  coppices  at  the  foot 
of  our  moor.  The  shepherd  then  whistled  Jess 
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to  bring  down  the  remainder  of  the  sheep  from 
the  higher  ground.  Nan  to  remain  stationary.  If 
not  digressing,  the  whistle  of  the  shepherd  is 
according  to  a  well-understood  code  between  men 
and  dog.  A  long  whistle  (commonly  called  a 

*  crow  ')  means  '  drive  on  '  ;  a  sharp,  jerky  sound, 

*  lie    down.'       These    are    combined    with    arm- 
motions,  which    are    thoroughly  understood.     In 
a   few  minutes  the  dog  above  had  finished,  and 
we  were  ready  to  leave  the  allotment.     My  friend, 
however,  had  not  completed  his  work,  as  in  his 
flock    many   animals    had    already    been    sheared. 
Driving  the  mob  into  the  corner  next  the  gate, 
he   began    picking    these    out.       The    dogs,    no 
matter  how  it   tried  to  escape,  speedily  had  the 
sheep  he  indicated  detached  from  the  main  body, 
and  it  was   then  driven   off  to  wander  back   on 
the  hillside.     One-fifth   of  the    flock   were    thus 
weeded  out.     I  noticed  that  the  more  savage  ewes 
resented  the  dogs'  presence,  and  one  charged  Jess. 
To    all    appearance    taken   by    surprise,    the   dog 
nimbly  evaded  the  rush,   which  would   certainly 
have  meant  serious  injury.     Then,  as  the  sheep 
dashed  past,  she  turned,  and,  overhauling  it  in  a 
few  bounds,  seized  it  by  the  cheek.     Overbalanced, 
the  sheep  immediately  rolled  over,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  was  trotting  back  thoroughly  cowed.     It 
was  an  easy  matter  driving  down  to  the  farm  and 
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leaving  the  bulk  in  a  near  pasture,  whence 
they  would  be  taken  as  the  shearers  required 
them. 

The  clipping-day  was  formerly  a  much-esteemed 
festival.  The  dales-farmer  then  invited  the  staffs 
of  all  the  adjacent  holdings  to  help  him  shear  his 
flock,  appointing  a  certain  day  for  the  task.  The 
work  of  the  day  commenced  at  6  a.m.,  and  there 
was  usually  a  large  company  of  men  and  women 
present.  While  the  men  took  off  the  fleeces,  the 
women  rolled  them  up  and  prepared  them  for  the 
wool-stapler.  In  a  few  hours  the  work  was  done 
and  a  holiday  proclaimed,  for  many  hands  make 
light  work.  Stimulants  were  freely  served  out, 
and  the  condition  of  the  less  temperate,  before 
the  day's  task  concluded,  was  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  sheep.  Foolish  boastings  would  be  made 
as  to  who  could  shear  the  largest  number  in  an 
hour,  and  a  competition  take  place.  In  their 
half-drunken  condition  the  shearers  spoiled  many 
a  pound  of  good  wool  by  cutting  it  unevenly, 
and,  by  their  reckless  handling  of  the  shears, 
brought  blood  on  many  a  sheep.  Considering 
the  nearness  to  the  skin  of  many  important  veins 
and  muscles,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  more 
animals  were  not  damaged.  Then  the  amount 
of  food  and  drink — and  fells  etiquette  demanded 
that  these  should  be  of  the  best  possible  quality — 
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consumed  was  enormous,  one  farmer  estimating 
to  me  that  the  cost  of  a  certain  clipping  would 
run  to  nearly  ten  shillings  a  head  at  a  most  modest 
computation.  Some  sixty  persons  were  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  sheep 
were  sheared.  At  most  farms  nowadays  the 
c  clipping '  has  been  done  away  with.  The  shep- 
herd, since  the  fells  have  for  the  most  part  been 
enclosed,  is  not  so  hard  pressed  with  work  during 
the  long  summer  days,  and  he  is  expected  to  shear 
as  many  sheep  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  wool 
of  various  cross-breds  becomes  ripe  earlier  than 
the  usual  date,  and  unless  these  -fleeces  are  taken 
at  the  right  moment,  their  value  is  considerably 
impaired. 

Shearing  was  going  on  in  the  bracken  barn,  a 
low,  rough  building  without  any  means  of  light- 
ing save  the  doorway.  The  doors  had  been  taken 
off  their  hinges,  and,  supported  on  stout  trestles, 
were  being  used  as  a  table  for  the  folding  of 
fleeces.  The  shearers  were  each  seated  astride  of 
a  rough  creel,  and  the  sheep  brought  before  them 
by  assistants.  The  scissors  were  smartly  plied, 
and  as  you  watched,  the  gray  wool  fell  away  from 
the  carcass  rapidly.  An  apt  clipper  can  manage 
ten  to  twelve  sheep  per  hour  on  a  day's  work,  but 
with  picked  animals  as  many  as  thirty-two  have 
been  done  in  the  hour. 
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There  is  a  knack  in  folding  those  long,  loose, 
wide  fleeces  into  compact  little  bales.  The  wool 
from  the  hind-legs  is  first  thrown  back  on  the 
centre  of  the  piece,  then  a  roll  is  made,  which 
gradually  takes  in  the  wool  of  the  body,  finishing 
with  the  neck  covering.  This  is  the  least  valuable 
of  the  seven  staples  in  a  fleece,  and  is  wound  round 
to  secure  the  wool,  after  being  twisted  into  a  loose 
rope.  The  bales  are  each  marked  with  the  flock- 
owner's  initial,  and  this  marking  is  the  customary 
work  of  the  master  on  clipping  day. 

Mentioning  marks  brings  to  mind  an  incident 
in  that  day's  work.  A  man  shearing  away  in  the 
darker  corner  suddenly  gave  an  exclamation.  We 
looked  round.  *'  Begocks,  Jack/  he  said  to  the 
master,  *  thoo's  gitten  yan  o'  me  ahld  yows  (ewes) 
there !'  And,  sure  enough,  there  were  the  brands 
on  hoof  and  horn.  c  When  did  yeh  miss  it?' 
asked  our  flockmaster.  c  Didn't  miss  it  at  all.' 
This  sheep  had  quietly  slipped  into  our  flock,  and 
probably  for  weeks  had  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the 
shepherd. 

A  final  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  was  the 
counting  up  of  the  sheep.  Besides  the  one  which 
the  farmer  had  identified,  over  forty  sheep  had 
been  separated  as  not  belonging  to  the  farm,  and 
when  the  numbers  were  totalled  our  flock  was 
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over  fifty  short.  These  had  probably  found  their 
way  to  adjacent  sheep-walks,  and  would  be  re- 
turned either  when  the  other  flocks  were  clipped 
or  at  the  Shepherds'  Meet  in  autumn. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

WHEN    THE    SEA-TROUT    RUN 

SEAWARDS  the  gulls  were  rising  and  falling  on  tire- 
less wing  in  the  clear  sunshine.  Beneath  their 
wheeling  flocks  the  sea-fish  were  lying  waiting  for 
a  c  spate '  to  allow  them  to  run  up  the  valley  streams 
emptying  into  the  bay  behind  the  sandbars.  At 
present  the  waters  were  dead  low,  and  long 
tongues  of  mud  and  ooze  encroached  on  the 
channel  from  all  sides.  At  Saturday's  sunset  a 
gray  mist  clung  where  sea  meets  sky,  changing 
into  a  fiery  crimson  when  the  sun's  declining  rays 
were  shot  through  its  banks,  and  men  who  floated 
over  the  fish  at  the  following  daybreak  reported  a 
great  commotion  among  the  shoals,  and  judged 
that  the  opportunity  for  their  migration  was 
approaching.  All  day  gauzy  bluffs  of  cloud  col- 
lected and  hung  almost  stationary  in  the  sky,  so 
that  by  nightfall  the  gray  folds  had  lowered  their 
edges  almost  to  touch  the  jagged  peaks  fencing  the 
dale.  Warned  by  the  morning's  news,  next  day 
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we  walked  some  seven  miles  up  the  river  we  had 
selected  to  fish  to  an  old-fashioned  inn,  where  we 
should  be  within  easy  reach  of  some  productive 
pools.  As  the  hours  passed,  the  south-westerly 
sky  grew  darker,  faint,  distant  lightnings  played 
here  and  there  among  the  piled-up  clouds,  and  at 
about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
vivid  flash,  a  long,  reverberating  roll  of  thunder, 
followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  drops  as  large 
as  marbles. 

Earth  and  air  alike  smelt  fresh  when  we  left 
the  inn  at  midnight  to  fish  till  dawn  or  beyond. 
The  rain  had  ceased  ;  the  last  white  cloud  was 
wrestling  its  way  through  the  distant  semicircle 
of  mountains,  and  the  firmament  was  bright  with 
countless  stars.  The  watersides  were  slippery ; 
the  lush  grass  beaded  with  raindrops ;  a  thin 
mist  hung  over  the  river.  The  pool  selected 
for  our  start  would  by  day  have  been  accounted 
lovely  ;  darkness  prevented  our  seeing  its  details. 
Against  the  starry  sky  the  rugged  bluffs  sheered 
darkly  ;  below  their  line,  in  varying  degrees  and 
depths  of  brown  and  black,  were  the  braes  and 
coppices. 

Our  first  station  was  on  a  large  bed  of  gravel, 
which  almost  divided  this  pool  from  its  successor. 
My  friend  was  to  cast  into  the  lower  dub  from 
the  opposite  bank  ;  my  attention  was  to  be  paid 

13—2 
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chiefly  to  the  wimpling,  slack  waters  at  my  feet. 
Our  flies  were  fitted  in  a  trice — the  peculiar  lure 
required  was  not  that  we  had  anticipated — then, 
though  we  did  not  expect  much  success  yet  awhile, 
we  wetted  our  lines.  The  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  gurgling  of  the  river,  the  tinkling 
over  their  rocky  beds  of  rivulets,  varied  now  and 
again  by  the  lilt  of  some  nocturnal  singer  (a  reed- 
warbler,  probably,  as  the  sound  came  from  the 
patch  of  watergrass  a  score  yards  downstream),  or 
the  harsh,  grating  churr  of  the  nightjar  as  it 
hawked  in  the  gloom  for  moths.  We  had  been 
fishing  some  time  when  there  was  a  quiet  whistle, 
and  an  otter  emerged  from  its  holt  in  the  heather- 
clung  and  aspen-crested  pile  of  rocks.  Without 
raising  a  splash  or  a  ripple  the  animal  took  the 
water.  Had  we  desired  it,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  cover  without  warning  it  of  our 
presence,  so,  rod  in  hand,  we  stood,  remaining 
unperceived  because  of  the  dark  masses  of  wood 
and  fell  at  our  back,  while  the  otter  swam  about 
the  pool,  rising  and  diving,  swimming  and  float- 
ing, graceful  and  silent  in  every  evolution  as  a 
fish.  Another  whistle  ;  from  a  lower  pool  its 
mate  replied.  The  otter  turned,  and,  unseen  in 
the  shadow,  passed  us  with  the  stream.  Just 
behind  us  there  was  a  slight  struggle  and  splash- 
ing ;  the  creature  had  met  and  captured  its  first 
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sea-trout  of  the  season.  In  the  mellow  midnight 
we  saw  it  bring  its  prey  ashore,  and  eat  it ;  then, 
slipping  back  into  the  water,  the  otter  again  dis- 
appeared, though  at  intervals  its  whistle  sounded 
up  the  water.  This  by-play — familiar,  yet  never 
wearying,  to  the  frequenter  of  riversides — occupied 
us  awhile.  Now,  with  every  cast  we  felt  that 
sport  was  nearing  ;  the  darkling  pools  between 
which  we  stood  would,  we  had  been  assured,  receive 
some  of  the  earliest  fish  in  the  stream. 

The  water  was  rising,  too,  slowly  at  first,  but 
more  rapidly  as  the  hours  went  on.  The  sur- 
charged bogs  and  tarns  of  the  upland  valleys  were 
sending  down  their  surplus  ;  the  level  of  our  pool 
rose  two  feet  in  twenty  minutes.  Then  success 
came.  A  slight  '  feel '  on  the  line  and  an  upward 
flick  of  the  wrist  drove  the  steel  home.  The  fish 
shot  up  the  pool,  to  be  checked  by  a  slight  drag 
on  the  line.  Then  it  dashed  for  the  overhanging 
weedy  bank,  but  a  movement  of  the  rod-point 
perforce  changed  its  direction.  Then  it  sulked 
awhile,  and  pulled  till  the  thin  gut  seemed  ready 
to  part,  shot  forward  and  sideways,  rose  to  the 
surface  or  sank  to  the  shilloes,  right,  left,  with  the 
rod  passing  to  suit  its  tactics,  and  the  reel  hissing 
or  rattling  as  line  was  lengthened  or  drawn  in.  It 
did  its  utmost  to  cause  a  tangle  or  to  break  away 
in  vain.  Then  it  tired,  and,  after  a  last  despairing 
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attempt  to  get  into  the  lower  pool,  came,  still 
fighting,  within  reach  of  the  landing-net,  and 
finished  its  life-struggle  on  the  wet  grass  beneath 
the  coppice.  Fish  after  fish  came  to  the  hook, 
some  to  be  caught,  a  few  to  escape.  Long  ere 
the  dawn-light  shone  on  the  far-off  mountains 
fish  were  swarming  up  from  the  sea  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  river  was  roaring  in  full  flood. 
The  rise  gradually  drove  us  further  up  the  gravel 
tongue,  separating  us  more  widely  every  hour. 

At  daybreak  we  stopped  for  a  long  rest  and  to 
compare  notes.  My  companion  showed  with 
pride  six  fine  silvery  trout,  but  his  lip  explanation 
of  my  success  as  luck  did  not  accord  with  his  eye 
envy  of  my  take  of  sixteen.  The  scene  around 
was  grand.  Down  every  fold  in  the  hills  the 
rivulets  were  rushing  in  white  lines  ;  the  roar  of 
water  alone  was  heard  in  the  little  valley.  We 
returned  to  our  angling,  but  were  tired  and  rather 
careless.  At  full  day  we  left  the  pool  we  had 
stood  so  long  by  for  another  lower  down — a  rock- 
dub  where  usually  particularly  fine  fish  lay.  To 
reach  the  fishable  part  of  this  with  the  river  at 
flood-height  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and 
my  companion  did  not  consider  it  worth  the 
trouble.  To  get  to  the  best  station  I  had  to 
sidle  along  a  wet,  sloping  ledge  with  twelve  feet  of 
yellow  surges  boiling  at  my  feet,  then  from  a 
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narrow  platform  leap  to  a  detached  mass  of  rock. 
On  the  tiny  cliff-bound  beach  just  beyond  this  I 
saw  another  fisher — a  heron.  For  a  while  he  did 
not  notice  my  approach  (the  thunder  of  the  force 
drowned  all  other  sounds),  being  busy  watching 
the  movements  of  some  submerged  body.  Then 
he  hopped  a  yard  into  the  surges,  and  the  strong, 
sharp  beak  was  plunged  far  into  the  smother.  He 
had  struck  true  ;  a  small  sea-trout  was  impaled. 
Tossing  his  head  back,  and  at  the  same  time 
jerking  the  fish  some  way  into  the  air,  he  caught 
it  as  it  fell.  There  was  a  gulping  motion  and  a 
swelling  of  his  thin  neck  as  the  food  slid  down. 
My  angling  of  the  same  pool  was  not  more 
successful — one  small  fish  only  was  beguiled  from 
the  creamy  torrent. 

Just  before  we  left  the  waterside  the  mouth  ot 
a  strong  discoloured  beck  attracted  us.  In  a 
minute  we  had  a  couple  of  worms  from  under  the 
wet  sods,  and,  notwithstanding  fine  hooks  and 
flies,  fixed  them,  and  were  soon  fishing  merrily. 
Brown  trout  were  about  in  fair  number  we  knew, 
but  we  did  not  anticipate  such  instant  success. 
We  had  two  fish  apiece  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
My  second  was  a  lusty  fighter,  and  gave  some 
anxious  moments.  This  halt  occasioned  my  com- 
panion to  look  over  the  steep  bank  where  the 
main  current,  in  almost  clear  volume,  was  roaring 
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along.  *  There's  a  big  pike  just  down  here/  I 
cautiously  inspected.  Yes  ;  there  was  a  tremendous 
jack  just  outside  the  reeds,  apparently  on  the 
alert  for  food.  Well,  this  was  luck  ;  but  how 
were  we  with  twenty-ounce  rods  and  sea-trout 
flies  and  tackle  to  get  it  ?  J.  was  quite  bent 
on  its  capture,  so,  picking  up  his  pannier,  he 
trotted  off  to  the  inn,  where  a  pike-rod  was  to  be 
had.  I  stayed  to  watch  the  fish,  and  managed  to 
employ  the  time  in  making  long  casts  to  the  tail 
of  the  reach  in  the  hope  of  catching  something. 
As  sea-trout  were  swarming  up  the  stream,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  my  fly  was  taken  before  long. 
I  thought  verily  a  monster  had  come  ;  but  no,  it 
proved  to  be  the  delusive  weight  of  a  two-ounce 
fish,  aided  by  the  drag  exerted  on  the  wet  line  by 
the  swift  stream.  I  soon  had  it  landed,  and  when 
J.  came  up  offered  it  as  bait  for  the  pike.  He 
caught  on  to  the  idea  eagerly.  The  pike-hooks 
locally  used  were  clumsy  affairs,  but  he  had 
brought  from  his  portmanteau  the  thing  we 
required.  Now,  from  some  yards  upstream  he 
let  the  live  bait  float  down,  giving  it  jerks  almost 
to  simulate  natural  motion.  From  my  station  I 
could  see  that  Master  Jack  had  this  incautious 
vagrant  fish  in  his  mind  when  still  yards  away. 
He  sidled  up  the  water,  almost  without  moving 
his  fins,  nearer,  nearer,  then  made  a  rush  at  the 
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towing  bait,  seized  it,  and  half  turned  to  sweep 
into  his  reedy  retreat.  But  before  his  evolution 
had  more  than  begun,  JVs  wrist  flicked  up- 
ward, the  barbs  were  driven  home,  and  Jack  was 
fighting  for  very  life.  Local  pike  anglers  use 
tackle  of  prodigious  strength.  J.  had  no  need 
to  humour  his  fish,  but  forcibly  hauled  him 
right  within  reach  of  my  net.  A  second  more, 
and  he  was  flapping  his  last  among  the  lush 
meadow-grass. 

This  was  a  fitting  close  to  our  night's  sport,  and 
we  made  our  way  back  to  the  inn,  richer  for  one 
splendid  experience  of  fishing  and  the  waterside  at 
night. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ON    THE    WAY    UP 

• 

THE  moors  I  am  most  acquainted  with  are  situate 
at  high  altitudes  among  the  mountains.  They 
are  stocked  with  the  indigenous  grouse  mostly, 
though  the  tussocky  grass  braes  afford  a  few  hares. 
In  the  bosky  places  by  stream  and  tarn  are  snipe, 
and  the  environs  of  coppices,  whins,  and  woods 
may  be  favoured  by  rabbits.  In  the  etceteras  of 
a  bag  from  a  moor  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
occasional  wild  duck,  black  game,  with  heron  and 
curlew  when  any  of  the  party  desire  these  birds. 
And  let  it  be  added  that  these  latter  are  indeed 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  culinary  point  of 
view. 

We  reached  the  wayside  station  at  sunset,  and 
were  soon  within  the  precincts  of  the  hills.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  gathering  gloom  we  heard  a 
torrent  roaring  and  booming  in  its  rocky  bed  far 
beneath.  Then  our  road  climbed  higher.  Away 
to  the  northward,  across  miles  of  undulating  dark 
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moor,  the  fells  were  pluming  themselves  with 
fleecy  night  clouds,  a  heron  craiked  overhead  as  it 
made  cumbrous  flight  towards  the  distant  sea,  the 
waitings  of  curlew  and  plover  sounded  eerie  across 
the  solemn  wastes.  The  moor  track  rose  higher, 
our  ponies  walked  up  the  steeper  pitches,  then 
at  the  crest  of  the  ascent  our  driver  flicked  his 
whip  in  the  direction  of  a  distant  light  :  *  Craig- 
mere — home !' 

At  supper  our  host  explained  that  this  was  the 
first  '  shoot '  of  his  season.  We  would  be  called 
at  daybreak,  walk  up  the  fell  (the  gradient  was  too 
steep  and  rugged  for  wheeled  traffic)  some  six 
miles  to  the  huts,  where  we  would  have  a  second 
c  breakfast '  and  a  forenoon's  shooting.  We  were 
to  return  in  time  for  luncheon. 

That  evening  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and 
wondered  whether  in  the  chill  dawn  I  would  lag 
overmuch  in  the  ascent  of  that  beetling  hillside.  I 
was  out  of  condition  for  such  a  task.  Six  miles 
of  that  country  would  require  more  energy  than 
as  many  leagues  of  meadow-land. 

Gray  day  was  creeping  through  the  clouds  as 
we  turned  out.  Beyond  the  Squire's  small  park 
we  reached  the  open  moor.  The  beaters  opened 
out,  and  at  intervals  in  their  lines  guns  were 
posted.  Then  the  advance  began.  The  ground 
was  only  sparsely  populated  with  game,  and  we 
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had  gone  some  distance  before  the  first  shot  was 
fired.  I  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.  The 
covey  rose  about  our  centre  and  flew  right  across 
the  brae.  Two  doubles  were  delivered  at  them  as 
they  came — all  misses.  Seen  in  the  dim  dawnlight, 
with  a  mantle  of  shifting  gray  night-clouds  as  a 
background,  a  covey  of  grouse  does  not  afford  an 
ideal  mark.  As  the  whirr  of  wings  approached  I 
stepped  forward  to  get  a  clearer  view,  as  a  gnarled 
hawthorn  intervened,  but  my  foot  slipped  among 
the  sopping  bracken,  and  I  came  down  on  hands 
and  knees.  Of  course,  the  covey  got  clean  away, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  men  who  were  beating 
them  up.  The  system  on  which  our  operations 
were  carried  out  was,  brutally  speaking,  a  gamble 
for  the  birds'  lives.  We  were  advancing  in  a  long 
straight  line  in  very  open  order.  The  guns  were 
only  able  to  cover  a  small  portion  of  our  face, 
and  many  birds  got  clear  away  without  a  shot 
being  discharged  at  them.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate,  rising  right  under  the  muzzles  of  our 
guns. 

For  awhile  no  birds  came  my  way,  then  there 
was  a  wonderful  sequence  from  the  edge  of  a 
heather  belt,  and  I  fired  as  fast  as  I  could  get  the 
shells  out.  About  forty  minutes  after  firing  began 
we  were  far  up  the  hillside,  enjoying  an  almost 
bird's-eye  view  of  Craigmere  and  its  surroundings. 
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The  worst  part  of  the  ascent  had  been  got  over, 
and,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  journey,  with 
its  attendant  shooting,  had  exhilarated  me  wonder- 
fully. 

Though  we  had  reached  the  immediate  crest 
above  the  valley,  we  were  still  some  two  miles  of 
undulating  fell  distant  from  the  huts,  with  some 
climbing  to  do.  The  long  line  of  beaters  and 
guns  swung  out  again,  but  we  were  soon  in 
difficulties.  Though  steep,  the  ground  so  far  had 
been  fairly  regular,  but  here  it  was  seldom  that 
you  could  see  a  clear  two  hundred  yards  among 
the  irregular  hillocks.  I  came  suddenly  on  a 
deep  ghyll  across  which  I  must  pass.  Sliding 
down  the  cliff  to  the  water,  I  crossed  the  rocky 
bed,  and  began  to  climb  the  bracken  slope  in 
front.  So  steep  was  this  that  I  found  my  only 
chance  of  gaining  ground  was  by  clutching  the 
green,  waving  stems,  and  with  such  scant  support 
pulling  myself  up.  When  I  reached  the  level  of 
the  moor  again  I  heard  shots  in  front.  The 
majority  of  the  guns  had  met  the  ghyll  at  a  less 
difficult  place.  My  turn,  however,  was  to  come. 
As  I  got  on  to  a  small  eminence  a  beater  called 
c  Hare  !'  Similar  calls  had  been  errors,  but  this 
time,  as  I  stood  ready,  the  hare  bolted.  He 
barely  showed  his  tawny  body  as  he  scampered 
away  between  two  stretches  of  heather,  but  he  was 
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a  fair  mark,  and  my  aim  was  true.  The  nearest 
beater,  with  a  chuckle  of  delight,  sprang  forward 
at  the  report,  almost  treading  on  a  brace  of  snipe 
rising  from  the  sphagnum  bog  occupying  the  tiny 
boddem.  He  leapt  back  in  amaze,  yelling,  c  'Ware 
snipe  P  As  they  drummed  away  I  gave  them  my 
single.  It  was  a  snapshot,  but  reached  one  of 
them.  It  fluttered  down  wounded  not  far  from 
where  the  hare  lay.  What  a  neat  bird  the  snipe 
is !  Its  long,  pliable  bill  contrasts  with  its  gray- 
ness  of  plumage  pleasingly.  But  a  cock  grouse, 
with  its  tufts  of  coloured  feathers  and  erect 
carriage,  is  fitly  the  king  of  our  moorland  birds. 
Moving  on  steadily,  we  reached  the  lip  of  the 
valley-head  in  which  the  huts  were  situate.  Below 
was  as  wild  a  scene  as  could  be  imagined. 
Boulders  were  strewn  everywhere,  and  huge  fan- 
shaped  beds  of  scree  encroached  from  the  scaurs 
opposite  us.  I  halted  awhile  for  the  others  to 
come  up.  My  beaters  knew  of  a  covey  of  grouse 
lying  not  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  desired 
me  to  try  and  get  them.  I  accordingly  went 
forward,  guided  by  the  men.  The  birds  rose  ;  I 
fired,  bringing  down  a  couple.  What  followed  is 
known  in  general  to  every  grouse-shooter.  The 
dead  birds  sailed  down,  as  it  seemed,  slowly  on 
their  outstretched,  stiffening  pinions.  A  sheep 
was  watching  in  mild-eyed  wonder  the  noisy 
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intruder  to  its  peaceful  haunt,  and  one  of  the 
descending  bodies  struck  against  its  quarter  as, 
sheep-fashion,  it  turned  to  flee.  The  shock  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  animal  to  reel  in 
its  gallop.  I  am  told  of  men  in  huts  being 
knocked  over  in  like  fashion  by  dead  *  driven ' 
birds,  but  this  is  as  near  as  has  come  under  my 
notice. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

SALMON    POACHING 

- 

A  DEEP  dell  in  a  deer-park,  down  which  a  river  is 
roaring  in  full  spate.  The  foreground  is  occupied 
by  a  long  dub,  the  surface  of  which  is  furrowed 
with  swiftly  flowing  currents.  Down  the  hollow 
comes  the  thunder  of  fosses  and  of  waterbreaks  ; 
behind,  as  we  stand  by  the  foot  of  the  discoloured 
pool,  the  waters  are  rippling  and  chasing  over  a 
sloping  bed  of  shale  and  stones.  Further  down 
stream  is  another  pool,  where,  at  high  tide,  salt 
water  mingles  with  the  fresh.  In  the  alleys  of  the 
coppices  the  brackens  are  dying,  the  leaves  of 
birch  and  oak,  sycamore,  lime,  and  ash  are  in  the 
c  turning'  stage,  after  which  they  will  be  swept 
away  in  the  gales.  A  strong  breeze  is  even  now 
sweeping  along  the  ferny  braes  and  rides,  above 
the  tossing  forest  scudding  rain-clouds  move  from 
seaward,  but  in  the  declivity  the  air  is  still,  and 
the  purl  and  rumble  of  the  surcharged  river  drowns 
all  other  sounds.  A  few  deer  wander  about  the 
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glades  ;  from  a  railed-in  covert  a  pheasant,  alarmed 
at  some  unseen  thing,  rockets  skyward ;  rabbits  lop 
about  the  tussocks  and  in  and  out  of  their 
burrows.  Such  are  the  surroundings  of  the 
poacher's  beloved  salmon-dub.  Above  the  park 
the  stream  is  closely  watched  by  water-bailiffs,  to 
whom  the  signs  and  methods  of  the  salmon- 
poacher  are  as  an  open  book  ;  but  the  gamekeeper 
in  whose  domain  lies  this  series  of  dubs  is  at  this 
season  paying  close  attention  to  the  feathered  game 
on  the  edge  of  the  demesne  furthest  from  the 
river. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  poacher  comes  to  the 
small  wayside  public-house,  a  mile  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  salmon  pool,  occupied  by  self-styled 
(and  self-interested)  c  friends  of  the  poor  man/  who 
are  in  reality  the  abettors  of  all  forms  of  poaching 
and  the  receivers  of  its  products.  In  his  dawdling 
journey  from  the  low  resort  in  which  he  has  been 
hiding  (for  your  regular  hand  knows  better  than 
allow  the  authorities  to  be  suspicious  of  his 
presence  when  the  salmon  are  entering  the  streams), 
the  poacher  has  turned  round  half  a  dozen  times 
and  smartly  gone  over  the  last  mile  or  so  of  his 
c  back-trail/  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  being 
followed  by  some  alert  representative  of  the  law. 
Yesterday,  threading  a  maze  of  direct  and  indirect 
paths,  he  brought  the  net  he  is  to  use,  and  hid  it 
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at  a  convenient  point  in  the  rabbit  warren.  These 
nets  are  deftly  made,  strong,  yet  of  fine  texture 
and  little  bulk.  Few  persons  in  a  countryside  are 
able  to  do  the  intricate  knotting  and  meshing 
required,  and  to  lose  his  net  in  the  water  or  have 
it  confiscated  is  a  greater  disaster  than  personal 
capture  to  the  habitual  poacher.  When  not  in 
use  the  nets  are  carefully  hidden  :  chimneys, 
water-butts,  hen-roosts,  outhouses  of  all  sorts, 
hollow  trees,  are  all  at  times  pressed  into  service. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  poacher's  wife,  a  portly  dame, 
who,  when  the  searchers  came  to  her  house,  wound 
a  fine  but  valuable  net  round  her  generous-sized 
body  beneath  her  dress,  and  thus  attired  con- 
ducted the  searchers  into  every  corner  of  her 
domicile.  Beds  were  dishevelled,  cupboards  ran- 
sacked, chimneys  examined,  but  without  success. 
c  Na  doot  ye  think  ye'r  smart,  me  lads,  but  it'll 
tak  sharper  yeds  (heads)  ner  yours  to  find  a  net  in 
this  hoos  (house)/  was  her  final  sarcasm,  as  the 
baffled  band  of  searchers  withdrew. 

The  poaching  class  is  always  a  well-known  and 
oftentimes  a  dreaded  one,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
capture  them  in  the  possession  of  illegally  obtained 
game,  nets,  or  other  incriminating  evidence. 
Poachers  sometimes  work  in  gangs  of  from  six  to 
twelve  when  some  large  affair  is  in  contemplation, 
but  more  often  two  or  three  operate  together.  A 
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dip-net  is  then  generally  used,  which  may  be 
handled  by  a  single  man.  When  opened  out  this 
is  almost  the  shape  of  a  solid  triangle.  The  long 
top-edge  is  secured  to  rings,  through  which  a  pole 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  length  is  pushed.  Thus,  the 
bag  of  the  net  hangs  behind.  Wading  into  the 
pool  knee-deep  or  further,  the  poacher  lowers  his 
net  to  the  depth  at  which  he  knows  the  fish  are 
lying,  then  draws  it  up  stream  and  towards  the 
bank.  Here  his  companion  helps  to  draw  it  to 
land.  As,  besides  soaked  net  and  pole,  the  fish 
enmeshed  may  be  upwards  of  forty  pounds  in 
weight  in  a  successful  '  draw/  such  aid  is  clearly 
necessary. 

To-night  we  lie  by  the  salmon  pool.  As  the 
last  light  fades  we  take  our  position  in  a  brake 
commanding  a  view  of  the  most  productive  dubs. 
The  night  is  calm  but  overclouded — typical  of  the 
stage  of  the  year —  and  a  heavy  dew  has  sodden  the 
luxuriant  grass.  This  means  discomfort  for  us, 
as,  should  we  desire  to  change  positions  to  see  the 
poachers  at  their  work,  we  must  do  so  crawling 
among  the  wet  tangle  of  twigs  and  tussocks.  Our 
position  is  a  fortunate  one  ;  by  carefully  forcing 
our  way  forward  we  can  get  close  to  the  water's 
edge  without  being  seen  by  anyone  outside  the 
coppice.  It  does  not  do,  even  at  this  early  hour, 
to  show  any  presence  ;  the  poacher,  with  a  whole- 

14—2 
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some  dread  of  consequences,  will  make  a  dozen 
simple  traps,  by  which  the  presence  of  a  watcher 
may  be  detected  in  due  time.  The  night  falls 
around.  The  fine  detail  of  the  trees  is  lost,  the 
bluffs  above  become  mere  black  outlined  masses 
against  a  darkling  sky,  and  by  the  river  it  becomes 
so  gloomy  that  the  waters  can  hardly  be  seen. 
But  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  trees  it  is  a  little 
brighter,  and  faint  glimmerings  are  cast  by  the 
tumbling  waters  reflecting  the  less  densely  black 
clouds  above.  It  is  an  ideal  night,  an  opportunity 
which  the  poacher  cannot  resist. 

About  midnight  two  figures  slink  about  in  the 
shadows  ;  the  poachers  are  reconnoitring  ere  they 
begin  work.  At  last  they  creep  in  the  shelter  of 
the  river-bank  to  the  part  of  the  warren  in  which 
the  net  is  hid.  One  of  them — a  gray,  rough- 
looking  man  he  seems  in  the  half-light — draws  it 
out  and  lays  it  ready,  attaching  the  necessary 
sinkers,  while  the  other  cautiously  penetrates  the 
coppice  for  a  pole  on  which  to  fix  it.  Then  the 
elder  rigs  the  net,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  tail  of 
the  pool.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  he  has  year 
after  year  poached  salmon  from  this  dub  ;  without 
hesitation  he  wades  knee-deep  into  the  turgid 
water,  and  with  his  eye  measures  distances.  Yes  ; 
a  shoal  of  salmon  will  be  lying  under  the  alders, 
and  a  second  in  the  swirl  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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pool,  where  the  down-coming  torrent  is  deflected 
by  a  projecting  rock.  He  quietly  lowers  the  net 
to  the  water,  then  allows  the  sinkers  (large  stones) 
to  pull  it  down.  When  the  pole-tip  is  also 
immersed  he  steadies  himself  in  the  swirling  stream, 
and  begins  to  draw  the  net  forward  and  inward. 
This  is  slowly  done,  for  the  water  pressure  is 
great,  and  the  heavy  surges  repeatedly  almost 
wrench  the  contrivance  from  his  hand  ;  but  at  last, 
with  much  labouring,  he  has  the  net  within  reach 
of  his  confederate,  who  brings  it  ashore.  The 
spoil  is  fairly  good  we  gather  from  their  move- 
ments, for  the  little  school  of  salmon  under  the 
alders  ready  to  pass  to  the  upper  waters  has  been 
enmeshed.  It  is,  apparently,  not  the  men's  in- 
tention to  do  more  on  this  side  of  the  stream ;  for, 
one  carrying  the  net  and  pole  rolled  up  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  other  a  bag  containing  the 
capture,  they  wade  out  into  the  stream,  and,  though 
the  water  is  up  to  the  armpits  and  running 
strongly,  essay  the  crossing.  In  mid-stream  the 
old  man  staggers ;  he  has  placed  his  foot  on  some- 
thing slippery,  and  the  stream  threatens  to  bear 
him  down.  His  companion,  however,  clutches 
him,  and  holds  him  up  till  a  firmer  foothold  is 
obtained.  Then,  as  the  further  bank  is  neared 
and  the  race  of  waters  reaches  only  waist  deep,  an 
overhanging  branch  sweeps  against  the  elder's  head 
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and  knocks  off  his  cap.  As  he  makes  a  grab  at 
the  cloth  rapidly  being  borne  out  of  reach,  up  from 
the  water  between  him  and  it  leaps  a  big  fish. 
Startled  at  this  sudden  appearance,  the  old  man 
slackens  his  grip  on  the  bag  containing  the 
evening's  spoil,  and  it  is  swept  away.  In  the 
flurry  of  the  moment  he  continues  the  movement 
for  his  cap,  and  ere  he  can  desist  the  roaring  river 
has  swept  the  salmon-bag  from  sight.  There  is, 
when  at  last  both  men  get  ashore,  a  hurried  search, 
an  excited  dialogue — judging  from  their  move- 
ments— then,  carefully  hiding  their  net  among  the 
bushes,  both  men  glide  from  sight  towards  the 
edge  of  the  park.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  alarming  the  gamekeeper,  but  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  betray  those  who  for  a  short 
time  have  been  our  unwitting,  interesting  com- 
panions. If  they  would  cross  that  raging  flood  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  fish,  we  argue  that  they  deserve 
them,  and  act  accordingly.  We  are  damp  and 
chilled  to  the  marrow  ;  their  condition  must, 
indeed,  be  pitiable.  Of  course,  the  poacher  is 
hardened  to  such  exposure  as  fording  a  stream  on 
an  autumn  night,  but  to  us  who  have  witnessed 
the  perilous  passage  something  heroic  and  far 
above  the  usual  meanness  of  the  poacher  character 
seems  reflected  in  that  wild  plunge. 

My  companion  did  not  think  that  the  poaching 
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was  completed,  for,  he  pointed  out,  *  the  net  has 
not  been  dismantled  ;  it  is  lying  yonder  prepared 
for  another  draw/  Accordingly,  we  awaited  their 
return.  If  we  kept  within  the  shadows — the  river 
was  between  us  and  where  the  net  lay — we  could 
restore  circulation  to  our  numbed  bodies  without 
being  seen. 

Events  transpired  as  my  comrade  had  said. 
After  a  long  wait  we  saw  figures  moving  on  the 
brae  across  the  stream.  This  time  the  younger 
man  essayed  the  placing  of  the  net,  relying  for 
guidance  on  his  more  experienced  mate.  The  first 
dip  caught  but  little  ;  the  older  man  scarce  deigned 
to  open  the  bag  to  receive  what  was  brought  up. 
A  lively  customer  was  in  the  next  netful ;  in  its 
struggles  the  young  man  was  jerked  in  all  directions, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  task,  and  finally  got  the  fish 
ashore.  Still  the  old  man  was  not  satisfied  ;  he 
pointed  to  the  rising  light  in  the  east,  and  took 
hold  of  the  net-pole  himself.  He  waded  further 
into  the  stream,  allowed  the  net  to  sink,  then, 
bending  so  as  to  pit  his  energy  against  the  current, 
he  began  to  'draw.'  The  result  of  this  single 
haul  was  splendid  ;  the  bag  was  filled,  and  with 
cautious  movements  the  poachers  drew  away  from 
the  waterside.  Now  that  nothing  further  was  to 
be  seen  we  made  for  a  footpath,  intending  to  give 
tardy  warning  to  the  keepers.  We  reached  the 
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main  road  to  find  two  of  his  subordinates  guarding 
a  pair  of  men  and  a  trap  loaded  with  the  night's 
haul  of  salmon.  The  poachers  had  been  cleverly 
entrapped. 

We  told  the  head-keeper  of  the  fish  lost  in  the 
stream,  and  joined  in  the  search.  The  bag  con- 
tained almost  sixty  pounds  of  freshly  run  salmon, 
which  would  have  brought  some  £4  on  the  local 
markets. 


CHAPTER  XX 

BRINGING    DOWN    THE    SHEEP 

As  November  advances  the  sheep  farmer  of  the 
Westmorland  dales  is  faced  with  the  difficult 
question  of  when  to  bring  his  flock  down  from 
the  fells.  So  long  as  fair  weather  lasts  the  sheep 
find  sufficient  sustenance  on  the  higher  ground, 
but  an  untoward  rainstorm,  followed  by  dense 
mists,  or  an  early  snowstorm,  always  involves 
great  hardships.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential 
that  the  stock  should  be  kept  on  the  hills  till  forced 
to  retire,  as  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  flock-owner  to  accumulate  sufficient 
forage  to  last  the  sheep  through  a  long  winter. 
The  hay-crop  of  the  dales  is  usually  a  light  one, 
and  roots,  etc.,  to  eke  it  out  cannot  be  grown. 

Every  farm  in  our  dale  has  the  right  to  send 
sheep  on  to  the  common  lands  which  stretch  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  As  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  the  flocks  to  wander  at  will  over  this 
extensive  area,  the  farms  have  for  centuries  past 
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attached  to  themselves  certain  well-defined  portions 
of  heaf,  or  upland  pasture  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  sheep 
bred  on  one  part  of  a  fell  is  loath  to  leave  it  makes 
it  possible  to  drive  large  numbers  into  a  stated 
position,  where  they  will  require  but  little  attention 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  When,  there- 
fore, in  early  winter  it  becomes  imperative  to  bring 
down  the  sheep  (for  they  could  not  exist  on  the 
mountains  during  the  rigours  of  winter),  the  farmer 
holding  land  nearest  the  dale  first  collects  and 
drives  off  his  flock,  the  others  following  as  the 
way  becomes  clear. 

The  shepherd  I  was  to  accompany  held  the 
remotest  piece  of  land  belonging  to  our  dale,  and 
deserters  from  his  flock  frequently  found  their  way 
into  that  of  a  Borrowdale  farmer.  They  therefore 
arranged  to  be  afoot  early,  and  to  thoroughly 
examine  their  flocks  before  driving  off  the  fell. 
At  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning  I  was  called 
out,  and  soon  we  were  passing  through  the  folds 
toward  the  fell.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible,  and 
the  starlight  was  sufficiently  brilliant  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  outlines  of  the  surrounding  country. 
We  were  in  for  a  long  walk  before  we  could  reach 
our  heaf — a  wild,  lonely  upland  basin,  surrounded 
by  rocky  cliffs.  How  silent  is  the  night  before 
c  bringing  down  the  sheep  ' ;  every  dog  in  the  valley 
seems  to  know  the  tedious  work  in  store,  and 
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hardly  a  bark  arouses  the  echoes.  High  above  a 
curlew  is  crossing  to  a  neighbouring  mountain 
tarn,  its  wild,  eerie  whistle  ringing  over  the  quiet 
dale.  A  couple  of  otters  have  come  out  from  their 
impregnable  holts  in  the  rocky  bank  of  the  brawl- 
ing stream,  and  are  skilfully  fishing  the  dark,  deep 
dubs,  occasionally  exchanging  a  soft  whistle  of 
triumph.  The  air  was  very  cold,  and  hoar  crunched 
beneath  our  feet  as  we  got  higher  up  the  valley 
head,  Now  I  slipped  and  stumbled  among  the 
debris  brought  down  by  the  recent  floods,  for  the 
pathway  lay  deep  with  stones  and  rubble,  and 
progress  was  made  with  difficulty.  The  shepherd, 
however,  with  the  ease  of  custom,  plodded  away 
through  the  rough  masses,  never  slipping,  never 
halting.  For  an  hour  we  kept  on  in  this  manner, 
and  I  was  becoming  exhausted.  Then  we  turned 
into  a  steep  ghyll,  whence  a  strong  stream  was 
issuing,  and  at  the  head  of  this  our  heaf  begins. 
The  shepherd  with  three  dogs  keeps  high  up  the 
fellside,  myself  with  Jess  going  down  a  good  way 
to  prevent  any  sheep  escaping  over  the  lower 
boundary.  It  was  too  dark  at  first  to  see  very 
distinctly,  but  the  sounds  of  whistling  and  repeated 
barking  helped  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work.  At  the  northern  boundary  the  light  im- 
proved so  much  that  I  could  see  the  Borrowdale 
shepherd  and  his  dogs  at  work.  Their  heaf 
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was  much  simpler  to  drive  than  ours,  being  a  long 
grass  slope  broken  only  by  a  few  shallow  water- 
courses. My  dog  gradually  cleared  the  ground  in 
front,  and  before  long  a  couple  of  hundred  sheep 
were  rambling  toward  the  place  on  which  the 
shepherd  had  agreed  to  converge.  After  a  while 
my  companion  called  down  for  me  to  cease  driving 
till  he  came  closer.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see 
him  direct  his  three  dogs  to  thoroughly  work  the 
open  space  above  ;  he  was  standing  a  long  way 
down  the  slope  in  order  to  see  the  full  face  of  the 
rock  face,  and  to  him  the  dogs  kept  turning  for 
direction.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Wordsworth  : 

'  Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  from  the  vale, 
Directs  his  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to  scale ; 
The  dog,  loud  barking,  'mid  the  glittering  rocks, 
Hunts,  where  his  master  points,  the  intercepted  flocks/ 

After  a  long  wait  the  shepherd  signalled  me  to 
bring  up  the  quota  Jess  had  collected  to  join  his 
flock,  the  majority  of  which  were  at  present 
hidden  by  a  corner  of  the  hill.  At  a  steady  walk 
I  followed  the  drove  through  the  bracken  ;  by  a 
hundred  trails  they  were  going  on  in  front.  There 
was  a  warning  bark  from  Jess  if  anyone  delayed 
to  nibble  a  piece  of  green  grass — a  rarity  in  the 
sopping  hillside  ;  this  disregarded,  the  old  dog 
was  away,  and  speedily  harrying  the  ewe  in 
question.  Then  she  would  return  to  my  side  and 
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solemnly  take  charge,  giving  me  hints  on  the  best 
paths  to  follow,  till  another  delinquent  attracted  her 
attention.  My  flock  now  passed  over  the  rocky 
shoulder  out  of  sight  in  front.  At  the  crest  of 
this  hill — a  sharp  ridge  of  bare  rock — there  burst 
before  my  eyes  the  splendid  sight  of  2,000 
sheep  congregated  into  a  small  recess  of  the 
mountain.  From  above,  long  lines  of  gray  fleeces 
were  coming  down  by  various  slacks  and  paths, 
while  a  chorus  of  barks  told  me  that  the  shepherd 
was  close  at  hand  and  massing  the  flock  into  this 
hollow.  From  this  there  was  quite  a  narrow  exit 
by  which  the  brook  escaped,  and  here  the  shep- 
herd posted  himself,  after  telling  the  dogs  to  lie 
down.  Their  very  presence  at  their  posts  would 
move  the  sheep  quickly  enough  for  his  purpose. 
In  a  few  seconds  a  sheep  came  wandering  down  the 
path,  then  another,  and  then  a  third.  In  a  short 
time  there  was  a  continuous  passage  in  front,  and 
every  sheep  was  scrutinized  closely.  Nan,  the 
shepherd's  favourite  dog,  was  constantly  picking 
out  and  driving  stray  sheep  into  the  ghyll  behind 
us  ;  in  an  hour  some  fifty  had  been  so  separated. 
How  is  it  that  a  shepherd  knows  his  own  so  well? 
It  is  not  entirely  because  he  remembers  each  face, 
but  that  each  farm  has  its  recognised  mark.  Stang 
sheep  are  marked  with  a  red  *  pop  '  on  the  right 
shoulder,  to  see  which  the  shepherd  had  planned 
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their  being  driven  with  this  side  toward  his  station. 
But  where  sheep  have  a  wet  lair  for  days  together, 
where  their  wool  is  frequently  soaked  by  the 
dense  cloud-banks,  and  where  they  have  to  feed 
among  beds  of  dripping  bracken  and  heather, 
these  marks  are  not  seldom  washed  out.  Our 
entry  in  the  parson's  herd-book,  therefore,  reads  : 
4  Red  pop  on  right  shoulder,  branded  S  on  right 
horn.'  The  latter,  being  indelible  by  fair  means, 
is  referred  to  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  The  shepherd 
was  now  separating  all  which  did  not  show  the 
red  mark  conspicuously,  for  further  examination. 
The  procession  of  sheep  was  long ;  sometimes 
they  came  in  knots  and  bunches,  at  others  the 
dogs  had  to  show  themselves  in  order  that  a 
constant  passage  might  be  kept  up.  By  9  a.m., 
however,  all  had  been  reviewed,  and  some 
hundred  and  fifty  had  been  driven  into  the  ghyll. 
I  was  afraid  that  a  few  might  escape,  but  the 
shepherd  knew  otherwise.  When  he  was  at  last 
ready  to  attend  to  them — the  other  sheep  mean- 
while having  been  driven  far  down  the  hill — the 
dogs  were  posted  so  that  there  might  be  no  danger 
of  a  general  stampede,  and  then  he  walked  among 
them.  Some  were  distinctly  ours  by  their  horn 
brandings,  others  as  clearly  belonged  to  Borrow- 
dale.  Our  sheep  were  sent  in  batches,  under  the 
charge  of  Sam,  the  dark  mongrel,  to  where  the 
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bulk  of  the  flock  were  feeding.  Then  the  other 
sheep  were  brought  out,  and  driven  clear  of  the 
ghyll.  Through  a  field-glass  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  other  shepherds  of  our  dale  clearing  their 
heaf — the  nearest  to  the  dale-gate  were  already 
moving  away,  whilst  some  of  the  others  had 
scarcely  finished  bringing  their  sheep  from  the 
crag-beds.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  Borrow- 
dale  shepherd  came.  The  two  looked  over  the 
c  Borrowdale  '  strays,  then  turned  their  attention 
to  the  c  Langdale  '  sheep  which  Wilson  had 
brought  from  his  flock.  My  companion  speedily 
had  his  own  down  into  the  dale  to  join  their 
comrades,  keeping  those  belonging  to  other  farms 
close  at  hand.  In  the  200  these  men  so  rapidly 
handled  there  was  but  one  which  they  could  not, 
by  reading  its  marks,  give  an  owner  to,  and  this 
my  friend  agreed  to  take  to  the  Shepherds'  Meet, 
where  doubtless  its  possessor  would  put  in  an 
appearance  to  claim  it. 

Now  we  were  ready  to  leave  the  fell.  The 
shepherd  next  to  us  was  moving  his  sheep  towards 
the  head  of  the  dalesroad,  and  as  he  cleared  the 
ground,  we  followed.  Progress  was  slow  ;  every 
now  and  again  a  shepherd  would  drive  across  a 
group  of  our  strays,  and  receive  in  turn  the  ones 
belonging  to  his  farm  which  we  had  separated. 
Thus  the  afternoon  wore  on.  The  whole  length 
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of  the  road  was  occupied  by  flocks,  dragging 
along  at  a  snail's  pace  ;  for  it  was  advisable  that 
there  should  be  no  undue  pressure  in  passing  the 
gateway  to  the  dale.  Here  more  of  the  flock- 
owners  were  standing,  prepared  to  identify  any 
of  their  sheep  which  still  were  separated  from  the 
right  flock.  They  gave  out  unmistakable  opinions 
of  approval  as  the  procession  trickled  past,  for  the 
sheep  were  certainly  in  grand  condition. 

The  day  had  been  a  long  and  arduous  one,  and 
dogs  and  men  were  alike  tired.  But  we  had 
been  favoured  with  good  weather.  On  one  similar 
occasion  we  had  been  caught  in  a  rainstorm  ; 
another  time  we  were  suddenly  enveloped,  when 
at  the  height  of  the  day's  work,  in  a  snow-squall. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  cutting  blast,  and  this,  fortu- 
nately, was  at  hand.  A  sheepfold  with  a  tiny 
hog-house,  a  lean-to  building  against  a  wall  of 
rock,  was  welcome.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
despairing  looks  of  the  sheep  as  they  sank  down 
to  gain  what  shelter  they  could  among  the  boulders 
from  the  gale  shrieking  around  them. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A    WINTRY     ESCAPADE 

IT  is  conceded  that  the  fell-lander  gets  his  fox- 
hunting under  difficult  conditions,  and  that  on 
occasion  the  hunt  gets  into  very  serious  situations. 
Not  long  ago  a  fox  was  chased  from  the  jaws 
of  Garburn  Pass  across  the  hundred  crags  of 
Saltern  Knotts  towards  Rainsbarrow  Crag,  a 
tremendous  face  of  rock,  half  a  mile  wide  at  the 
base  and  hundreds  of  feet  high.  Its  ledges 
afford  security  to  numerous  foxes  ;  the  one 
pursued,  presumably,  was  of  these,  for,  when 
hustled,  he  took  a  direct  line  at  his  best  pace 
for  this  refuge.  Without  hesitation,  the  hounds 
dashed  in  among  the  slippery  ledges,  leaping 
up  and  down,  and  galloping  where  a  man  could 
not  possibly  have  crawled.  At  one  point  the 
chase  came  so  near  the  summit  of  the  crag  that 
the  c  hunters '  (who  had  followed  the  hunt  along 
the  highest  ground),  looking  down  a  narrow 
gully,  saw  the  gallantly-chased  fox  climb  wearily 
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to  a  narrow  ledge,  there,  apparently,  to  await  the 
onslaught  of  his  grim  pursuers.  But  in  such 
fox-haunted  regions  strange  incidents  occur,  and 
the  spectators  were  chagrined  to  hear  the  leaders 
of  the  pack  speak  to  a  fresh  trail.  This  c  new ' 
fox  was  also  viewed  dashing  along  the  rocks  at 
a  great  pace  some  ten  yards  beneath  his  wearied 
brother,  followed  shortly  by  hound  after  hound 
in  single  file.  Agile  and  handy  as  the  mountain 
fox-hound  undoubtedly  is,  he  is  no  match  for 
Reynard  among  the  cliffs,  and  the  latter  speedily 
forges  ahead.  One  hound,  sighting  the  fox  as  he 
leapt  round  a  boulder,  rushed  forward  in  reckless 
lust  a  few  yards  ;  then,  at  the  corner  where  the 
ledge  was  unusually  narrow,  he  lost  balance  and, 
with  a  wild  scream,  fell,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  scree-beds  far  beneath.  Others  of  the 
pack  lost  footing  in  less  dangerous  positions,  and 
these  had  to  be  rescued  with  ropes.  This  work 
is  both  exciting  and  difficult.  The  cries  ringing 
along  the  sheer  rocks  are  bad  guides  to  the 
hounds'  real  location.  When  this  is  arrived  at,  the 
shepherds  scramble  as  near  as  possible,  generally 
to  find  a  score  feet  of  rock  without  a  vestige  of 
holds  for  hands  or  feet  separating  them  from  the 
maybe  injured  hound.  Looping  the  rope  carefully 
round  a  protruding  pinnacle,  a  man  is  lowered  to 
the  rescue.  Of  course,  a  hound  has  to  be  carefully 
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handled  under  such  circumstances  ;  an  error  in 
holding  it  may  cause  it  to  writhe  free  of  its  carrier 
to  certain  death  on  the  rocks  beneath. 

Some  of  our  fells  are  covered  with  dangerous 
cliffs,  and  these  are  the  haunts  of  the  wildest  and 
most  daring  foxes.  The  casualties  among  packs 
when  hunting  such  areas  are  heavy.  I  am  assured 
by  enthusiastic  hunt-followers  that  so  cute  do 
some  of  the  vermin  become  after  many  escapes 
that  they  will  retire  slowly,  allowing  hounds  to 
come  quite  close  before  they  whisk  out  of  sight 
over  the  brink.  Time  and  again  a  too  eager 
hound  will  rush  on  to  the  cliff-top,  miss  his 
footing  ;  his  body  is  picked  up  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  crushed  out  of  all  semblance  to  its  original 
shape.  Sometimes,  however,  Reynard  dallies  too 
long.  A  trio  of  hounds  were  running  fast  along 
the  grass  stretch  crowning  Wetherlam  after  a 
crag-fox.  The  redskin  slackened  pace  as  the 
crest  of  the  big  scaur  was  neared,  but  the  hounds, 
not  scenting  danger,  raced  along  the  harder.  Just 
as  the  prize  dodged  over  the  lip  of  the  rock,  its 
foremost  pursuer  reached  him,  and  with  the 
impact  both  rolled  down  the  steep,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  cliffs  fall,  like  a  wall,  round  a  scree- 
doup.  The  other  hounds,  also  unable  to  check 
their  onrush,  fell  over  the  cliff,  and  all  four  animals 
were  killed. 

15—2 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  multiply  instances  of 
this  kind,  but  to  use  them  as  introductory  to  a 
short  account  of  a  hunt  replete  with  dangers. 

Though  several  days  ago  the  thaw  set  the  low- 
lands free  from  snow,  winter's  grip  had  not  relaxed 
to  any  great  extent  among  the  mountain-tops. 
Of  course,  after  each  day's  brief  spell  of  sunshine, 
the  gray  grass  patches  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
white  grew  wider  and  more  numerous  ;  but  every 
night,  under  a  cold  blue  sky,  the  frost  again 
gripped  the  pure  surface  and  postponed  the  thaw. 
It  is  customary  for  hounds  to  stay  for  one  week 
each  season  in  our  fox-haunted  dale,  and,  as  our 
watchword  is  'destruction,'  the  pack  is  out  on 
every  possible  occasion.  Days  when  the  ground 
is  almost  as  hard  as  a  turnpike  are  seized  upon, 
while  to  hunt  with  damp  mist-folds  dragging  low 
upon  the  uplands  is  but  usual.  The  fells  fox- 
hound is  a  splendid  animal,  hunting  well-nigh 
impossible  scents  over  grounds  bristling  with  rocks 
and  scree,  and  over  wide  stretches  of  bogs. 

The  huntsman's  horn,  resounding  through  the 
crisp  night  air,  roused  the  inhabitants  of  our  farm. 
It  was,  we  knew,  but  a  signal  to  be  astir.  The 
sky  was  clear  when  we  went  out  of  the  farmyard 
en  route  for  Gurnald  Crags,  where  a  certain  amount 
of  earth-stopping  remained  to  be  done.  Arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  long,  splintered  series  of  crags, 
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we  sought  out  the  fox-holes,  and  piled  slabs  of 
snowy  rock  to  prevent  any  animal  gaining  cover. 
Then  we  walked  to  a  shoulder  of  the  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Darren  Head  farms. 
The  light  was  improving,  and  ere  long  we  saw 
the  hounds  coming  out  attended  by  several  men  ; 
from  this  height  and  distance  they  were  almost  too 
insignificant  to  be  perceived  individually.  The 
pack  would  endeavour  to  intercept  foxes  returning 
from  their  wanderings.  It  was  bitter  work  wait- 
ing on  that  craggy  brae,  where  every  crevice  was 
choked  with  frozen  snow  and  where  a  cold  breeze 
circulated. 

After  a  while  we  heard  a  distant  cry,  followed 
by  a  rattling  chorus.  The  shepherds  opined  that 
the  scent  was  that  of  a  fox  which  domiciled  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  dalehead.  If  this  were  so, 
then  Gurnald  Crags  would  not  be  visited,  and  the 
hunting  would  not  come  into  view  from  our 
present  situation.  Therefore,  they  decided  to  go 
up  the  hill  and  watch  the  hunt  pass  along  the 
smooth  hillocks  beyond.  The  approach  to  the 
summit  was  by  a  narrow  gully  between  steep  rocks, 
the  bed  masked  by  a  deep  snowdrift.  Up  this 
we  scrambled,  sliding,  as  it  seemed,  as  far  back 
between  steps  as  we  had  advanced  ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  we  faced  the  last  difficult  portion.  This 
was  terrific.  With  faces  pressed  against  the  frozen 
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drift  we  kicked  footholds  ;  but  at  every  attempt 
the  overhanging  snow  beat  us,  and  down  we  slid, 
losing  all  we  had  gained.  The  shepherds  held 
that  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  top  of  the 
gully,  and  that  with  perseverance  we  must  succeed. 
The  rocks  bounding  the  ghyll  were  barely  scal- 
able. For  some  distance  the  holds  were  practi- 
cable, then  I  was  stopped  ;  above,  not  a  vestige  of 
grip  for  foot  or  hand  was  visible.  A  shepherd 
ascended  to  my  side,  and  with  his  powerful  arms 
pushed  me  up  the  narrow  gap  between  the  rocks 
till  I  reached  beyond  the  overhanging  portion  of 
snow.  From  this  point  I  helped  my  confreres. 
The  angle  of  ascent  was  still  severe,  but  the  occa- 
sional music  of  the  hounds  from  the  uplands  put 
us  on  our  mettle,  and,  slipping  and  plunging,  we 
rapidly  came  up  through  the  snow  to  the  summit 
of  the  crags. 

The  acceleration  of  pace  was  timely  ;  hounds 
in  full  cry  were  issuing  from  a  ghyll  four  hundred 
yards  away,  and  we  watched  them  sweep  out  on 
to  the  grass.  The  shepherds  barely  glanced  at 
the  pack,  looking  far  ahead  in  the  hope  that  from 
our  coign  of  vantage  we  might  descry  the  fox,  and 
judge  his  direction  of  escape  and  probable  tactics. 
Quite  close  to  us,  in  the  wilderness  of  hillocks,  a 
fox  was  stealing  across  a  breadth  of  snow.  He 
had  been  on  a  wide  circle,  hoping  thus  to  throw 
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off  the  hounds,  but  two  of  them  seemed  to  have 
suspected  this  manoeuvre.  They  were  running 
wide  when  they  viewed  him,  and  with  a  wild  yell 
they  left  the  trail  their  kennel  mates  were  puzzling 
out.  c  He's  in  for  Earnseat-earth,'  called  my  com- 
rades as  they  followed  this  hunt.  But  Earnseat- 
earth  was  blocked,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we,  spent 
with  running  over  rough  boulders  and  through 
damp  snow,  heard  the  small  chase  passing  deep 
beneath  the  crags  on  which  we  stood.  The  fox, 
baulked  of  escape,  had  doubled,  and  was  making 
a  bold  bid  to  reach  the  holes  we  had  stopped. 

By  this  time  the  huntsman  and  his  '  field '  had 
joined  us,  and  we  all  made  down  the  slope  towards 
the  course  the  hounds  were  taking.  The  danger 
of  this  proceeding  was  manifest  in  a  few  seconds. 
I  slipped  and  slid  some  thirty  feet  down  the  drift, 
only  saving  myself  from  a  fall  over  the  narrow 
ledge  by  clutching  a  comrade  as  I  passed.  Men 
were  losing  their  footing  on  all  sides,  but  the 
climax  of  this  foolhardy  journey  was  reached  when 
one  young  man  missed  his  hold  as  he  was  crossing 
the  head  of  a  ghyll.  I  was  in  front,  and,  hearing 
the  wild  cry  and  rush  of  falling  snow,  returned  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Cautiously  looking 
down — for  the  drift  was  very  loose — I  saw  the 
youth  lying  on  the  snow  some  forty  feet  below. 
At  once  the  chase  through  the  snow-choked  crags 
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was  abandoned  by  the  humans.  The  huntsman 
and  two  shepherds  descended  the  dangerous  ravine 
to  reach  their  injured  friend  most  quickly  ;  we 
others  sought  a  less  perilous  route.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  standing  by  the  prostrate  youth, 
much  relieved,  indeed,  to  find  that  his  injuries  were 
confined  to  a  severe  shock.  The  remnant  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  collecting  hounds  ;  the  pack  had 
split  into  a  dozen  clusters,  each  working  a  distinct 
trail.  I  quite  anticipated  that  we  would  find 
several  of  the  wanderers  crag-fast,  but  fortunately 
this  was  not  so.  One  or  two  were  suffering  from 
falls,  but  nothing  serious  was  amiss  with  any. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

SHEPHERDING    ON     THE    FELLS    IN    WINTER 

THE  hours  immediately  preceding  a  severe  snow- 
storm, when  the  leaden,  lowering  sky  presages  an 
evil  time,  are  busy  ones  with  the  shepherd  on  the 
fells.  Daily,  whatever  the  weather,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  court  the  pastures  of  the  uplands  so 
that  his  flocks  may  as  long  as  possible  subsist  on 
the  scanty  herbage  remaining  there.  On  our 
northern  fells  the  shepherd's  chief  winter  duty  is  to 
'  look  '  his  sheep — that  is,  to  patrol  the  wild  heafs, 
and  see  that  none  of  his  animals  are  suffering  from 
accident  or  ailment,  counting  them  meanwhile,  and 
watching  keenly  to  detect  truants,  both  to  and  from 
his  flock.  His  charge  is  scattered  over  a  wide  area 
when  the  first  signs  of  storm  appear,  and  he  has 
to  collect  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and  drive 
them  to  some  selected  portion  whence  they  will 
not  be  inclined  to  ramble,  and  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  overwhelmed  in  the  tremen- 
dous drifts  which  are  blown  together.  From  the 
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very  highest  ground  the  sheep  have  been  with- 
drawn long  ago.  The  Thorns  intake  is  not  one 
of  the  most  exposed. 

We  had  climbed  the  mountains  bounding  our 
dale,  and  were  retreating  before  the  wild,  threaten- 
ing sky  when  we  saw  far  beneath  the  Thorns 
shepherd  collecting  his  flock  from  the  wide  heaf 
extending  upwards  from  the  head  of  the  pass. 
1  hough  the  shepherd  was  working  his  hardest,  it 
was  clear  that  he  could  not  complete  his  task 
before  the  storm  broke.  Every  gully  was  cleared 
at  the  greatest  possible  speed,  his  dogs  racing 
round  the  flanks  of  the  wide  breast  of  sheep, 
hunting  laggards  out  from  various  shelters  by 
boulder  and  ghyll,  and  driving  the  whole  helter- 
skelter  toward  the  centre.  As  we  ran  along 
rock-strewn  High  Crag  End,  we  saw  across  the 
narrow  glen  other  shepherds,  frantically  working 
to  get  their  flocks  also  to  shelter.  A  slight  squall 
— forerunner  of  the  storm — struck  us  as  we 
plunged  down  towards  the  Thorns  enclosure,  and 
then  the  force  of  the  wind  for  a  few  minutes 
abated,  dying  away  in  a  moan  along  the  grassy 
slopes.  As  the  shepherd  redoubled  his  exertions 
in  this  momentary  lull,  the  air  darkened.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  that  the  leaden  vault  dropped 
down,  enveloping  us  and  blotting  out  the  dull 
light  of  the  January  day.  There  was  a  distant 
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wailing  and  booming.  The  nearing  blast  was 
fretting  with  its  enormous  strength  among  the 
rugged  crags  high  above  our  heads. 

In  deepening   gloom  we   pushed  on.      At  the 

Thorns  enclosure  we  found  that  the  dogs  had,  in 

almost   total  darkness,  completed  their  task,  and 

were  now  hurrying  in  the  last  of  the  dazed  sheep. 

Jack,    the    shepherd,   stood   at  the  gateway,  and 

counted    them    as    they    passed   to   safety.     This 

small,    marshy    basin    at    the    head    of  the    dale, 

sheltered  somewhat  from  the  wildest  gales  by  an 

almost    semicircular   scaur,  was  where,  for  many 

generations,   the  Thorns  sheep   had  been  driven 

upon   the  approach  of  a   storm.     As  we  groped 

our  way  down  the  hillside,  the  shepherd  told  us 

that  but  few  fleeces  were  missing  from  his  flock. 

The  storm's  first  fury  now  broke  around  us,  and, 

with    pitiful    bleatings,   the    sheep,   crowded  into 

the  circumscribed  area  within  our  ken,  lay  down 

with  their  backs  turned  to  the  white-laden  blast. 

In  this  position  they  would  remain  till  the  storm 

had  passed,  whether  it  lasted  for  one  day  or  seven, 

whether  they  were  on  the  exposed  upland  with 

the  gale's  worst  gusts  screeching  around  them,  or 

in   the  ghylls   with  drift  forming  a  hundred  feet 

deep    above   them.      About    an    hour    later    we 

reached   home.      During    the   long    evening    our 

shepherd    braved    the    storm    to  go   through   the 
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dalehead  and  find  whether  every  shepherd  belong- 
ing to  our  fell  had  yet  come  in  from  his  day's 
toil.  In  three  hours  he  returned  with  the  news 
that  all  were  safe. 

With  fears  thus  set  at  rest,  we  were  able  to  sit 
down  to  listen  to  the  old  farmer's  stories  of  danger 
and  heroism,  in  times  old  and  new,  faced  by  those 
who  gain  their  livings  on  the  stormy  mountains. 
He  told  of  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  a  few 
fatalities.  One  was  particularly  tragic.  At  the 
head  of  one  of  the  smaller  valleys  near  this  is  a 
ruined  cottage,  at  one  time  tenanted  by  the 
shepherd  to  the  largest  farm  in  the  dale.  One 
December  morning,  about  the  time  of  Waterloo, 
the  shepherd  started  out  to  drive  his  flock  some 
miles  across  the  wastes.  At  noon  a  very  heavy 
snowstorm  came  on,  and  just  as  the  day  was 
closing,  the  shepherd's  wife  heard  dogs  barking 
and  sheep  bleating  at  the  gateway  between  the 
valley  fields  and  the  open  fell.  For  a  while  she 
paid  little  attention  to  these  sounds,  thinking  that 
her  husband  would  open  the  wicket  and  allow  his 
flock  to  pass  through.  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
sounds  came  no  nearer,  she  felt  that  something 
was  amiss,  and,  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her, 
went  out  to  the  gate  herself.  In  the  white  whirl 
she  saw  sheep  and  dogs,  but  her  husband  was 
not  with  them.  Guided  by  the  dogs,  she  ventured 
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far  into  the  fearful  storm  till  her  strength  gave 
out,  and  so  exhausted  was  she  that  she  barely 
dragged  herself  home  to  her  five  small  children. 

At  this  point  the  old  man  ceased  his  narrative, 
for  over  the  wild  thunderings  of  the  gale  rang  the 
clamour  of  our  dogs.  The  kitchen-door  was 
opened  wide,  and  in  the  fold,  half  blinded  by  the 
sudden  glare  in  his  face,  stood  the  white-shrouded 
figure  of  a  man.  He  walked  wearily  towards  us, 
and  half  fell  with  fatigue  as  he  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. A  dozen  hands  were  at  work  instantly 
stripping  off  his  outer  garments,  when  one  of  our 
men  recognised  him  as  a  shepherd  belonging  to 
Moresdale.  'How  came  you  here?'  was  the 
question.  <  Are  you  alone  ?'  Half  dazed  by  the 
sudden  transference  from  griping  cold  to  genial 
warmth,  the  man  did  not  for  a  few  moments 
answer.  Then  he  related  how  at  dawning  he  had 
set  off  to  bring  down  his  sheep  ;  how,  when  his 
work  was  almost  through,  the  storm  had  burst  ; 
how  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  down  to  the  farms  ; 
and  how,  in  the  darkness,  he  missed  even  his 
dogs,  After  this,  gradually  losing  strength,  he 
had  ploughed  for  hours  through  the  raging  storm. 
Once  he  came  to  where  a  cliff  fell  steeply  away. 
Again  and  again  he  had  reached  wire  fences,  and 
followed  them  awhile,  only  to  lose  their  guidance 
at  some  deep,  wide  drift.  For  at  least  an  hour, 
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he  thought,  he  had  walked  about  a  field  near  by, 
seeking  to  reach  an  illusory  light.  At  last  he 
heard  our  dogs  bark.  Such  an  incident  is  not  a 
rare  one  among  the  stormy  fells,  and  the  presence 
of  one  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  death  gave 
the  more  zest  to  the  sequel  of  the  old  man's  tale, 
which  continued  thus  : 

The  storm  raged  unabated  in  violence  for  a 
week,  when  the  widow — for  thus  she  now  was — - 
managed  to  force  her  way  to  the  nearest  farmhouse 
(some  four  miles  away),  and  raise  the  alarm.  In 
an  hour  every  man  in  the  countryside  was  afoot, 
and,  guided  by  the  shepherd's  own  dogs,  the  body 
was  soon  found.  In  crossing  a  narrow,  steep 
ghyll  it  seemed  that  he  had  missed  his  footing  on 
the  snow,  and  in  the  fall  his  head  had  struck 
against  a  protruding  rock.  To  the  insensibility 
thus  caused  had  gradually  succeeded  the  inertia  of 
severe  cold,  and,  without  a  struggle,  the  man's 
life  had  ebbed  away. 

Other  stories  were  less  melancholy,  and  some 
of  the  escapes  were  almost  miraculous.  After  a 
long  life  as  a  shepherd,  the  narrator  regarded  the 
danger  of  his  calling  as  not  so  much  from  the 
stress  of  weather  in  itself  as  from  the  defacing,  by 
snow  and  cloud,  of  familiar  landmarks,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  wanderer  may  easily  come 
into  serious  danger. 
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All  night  the  snow  fell  ;  before  daybreak  the 
white  flakes  ceased  for  a  while,  and  this  cessation 
was  not  complete  before  the  whole  household  was 
astir,  and  we  turned  out  to  view  the  dale  in  its 
new  garb.  A  full  moon  was  riding  majestically 
in  the  cold  blue  sky,  from  which  a  million  stars 
twinkled.  Our  host,  however,  would  not  suffer 
the  shepherd  to  venture  out  to  his  distant  flock, 
and  his  weatherwise  caution  was  almost  immedi- 
ately justified  by  the  appearance  in  the  south-west 
of  more  snow-clouds.  The  lull  in  the  storm  lasted 
but  an  hour,  and  only  to  break  out  more  fiercely 
than  before.  It  was  not  till  thirty  hours  later  that 
it  became  possible  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  sheep  on  the  fells.  Thrice  in  the  meantime 
had  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  storm  been  seized 
upon  as  an  opportunity  to  survey  the  ewes  in  the 
low-lying  pastures  near  the  homestead.  After  one 
of  these  patrols  the  shepherd  reported  five  of  their 
number  missing,  and  also  that  the  gale  was  piling 
a  huge  drift  level  with  the  fence  at  the  lower  corner 
of  the  field.  The  dogs  were  brought  out,  and,  just 
as  the  white  blast  again  seethed  up  the  dale,  we  began 
to  locate  the  missing  animals.  The  snow  was  not 
yet  crusted  with  frost,  and  at  every  step  we  sank 
deep  into  the  powdery  mass ;  but  the  collies,  though 
floundering  up  to  the  hips  at  every  moment,  could 
still  scent  the  buried  sheep.  The  gale  had  now 
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become  so  furious  that  the  topmost  layers  of  snow 
were  being  swept  down  into  our  excavation  almost 
as  fast  as  our  spades  could  throw  them  out.  We 
gained  some  relief  by  building  up  a  parapet  of  the 
harder  snow  to  windward,  adding  to  our  defences 
as  the  continual  silting  up  made  necessary.  The 
drift  was  only  some  eight  feet  deep,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  sheep  were  not  buried  to  any  great 
depth,  so  after  an  hour's  hard  struggle,  during 
which  the  storm  seemed  more  than  once  likely  to 
add  to  its  prisoners  by  burying  men,  dogs,  and  all 
in  the  common  heap,  the  victory  lay  with  us,  and 
the  five  ewes  were  driven  back,  protesting,  to  the 
higher  and  safer  ground.  In  the  teeth  of  the  blast 
we  pushed  knee-deep  through  the  snow  back  to 
the  homestead.  At  noon  on  the  third  day  the 
heavy  clouds  cleared,  and  the  pale  chill  sunshine 
gleamed  over  hillsides,  coppices,  and  fields  clogged 
with  snow,  while  a  frosty  silence  brooded  forlornly 
over  all,  as  it  seemed  to  ears  almost  deafened  by 
the  thundering  onslaughts  of  the  gale. 

Then,  through  the  deep  drifts  and  across  tracts 
from  which  the  wind  had  swept  the  snow,  five  of 
us,  spade  on  shoulder  and  dogs  trotting  patiently 
at  heel,  made  our  way  towards  the  Thorns  high 
intake,  where  our  flock  should  be.  We  had  hopes 
that  our  own  task  would  be  a  light  one.  When 
struck  by  a  storm  it  is  the  habit  of  sheep,  as  one 
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may  say,  to  grin  and  bear  it  ;  but  immediately 
calm  follows  the  stress,  it  is  equally  sheep-like  to 
be  up  and  away  as  rapidly  as  legs  can  go.  To 
what  remote  places  a  sheep  may  get  after  a  snow- 
storm can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  dozen  miles  between  the  Thorns  enclosure  and 
Helvellyn  there  are  not  more  than  seven  fences, 
each  of  which  can  be  passed  at  a  score  of  points 
after  a  heavy  fall. 

For  rapid  progress  taking  a  route  under  High 
Crag  End,  where  wide  stretches  of  rock  and  grass 
had  been  blown  clear  of  snow,  we  soon  reached  our 
enclosure.  Many  sheep  were  wandering  about  in 
a  dazed  fashion,  digging  deep  furrows  into  the 
snow  in  search  of  something  eatable  ;  now  and 
again  one  would  stop  in  its  work,  and,  looking 
askance  around,  from  the  bleak  snowclad  hillocks 
to  the  forbidding  white  mountain  barrier,  and, 
higher,  to  the  cheerless  blue  sky,  give  forth  a  wild, 
pitiful  bleating,  in  which  one  comrade  after  another 
would  join  till  the  still  air  rang  to  the  echoing 
plaint.  Very  quickly,  as  he  stalked  about  the 
enclosure,  the  shepherd  counted  his  flock,  an- 
nouncing finally  that  only  some  six  in  all  were 
missing.  c  I  saw  two  or  three  white  faces  in  the 
beck-side  before  we  left,'  he  said,  and,  as  this  and 
and  all  other  gullies  and  inequalities  of  the  great 
moor,  was  drifted  level,  we  knew  at  once  that 

16 
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digging  must  be  resorted  to.  At  a  word  the  dogs 
raced  along  in  front,  quartering  the  glistening 
surface  thoroughly.  First  one,  then  another, 
stopped  and  began  to  scratch  frantically  at  the 
drift.  c  They'll  be  here/  said  the  shepherd,  and, 
stepping  back  a  few  feet,  we  began  to  dig.  After 
a  few  minutes'  hard  work  the  first  sheep  was 
released,  and  was  driven  by  the  dogs  to  its 
comrades  ;  three  others,  who  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  their  fifty  hours'  imprisonment,  were 
reached  by  a  short  passage  ;  the  rest  were  much 
more  difficult  to  get  at.  At  the  outset  of  the 
storm  they  had  sheltered  under  the  lee  of  a  crag  in 
the  ghyll-side,  and  the  whirlwinds  of  snow  had 
filled  the  hollow  to  the  brim,  arching  over  the 
streamlet.  In  the  absence  of  the  shepherd,  who 
was  examining  a  lame  sheep,  we  began  to  dig  down 
at  a  few  feet  from  the  damp  breath-patches  which, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  frost-spangled  surface, 
show  pretty  closely  the  whereabouts  of  a  missing 
sheep.  Our  pit  had  got  fairly  deep  when,  on  our 
leading  spadesman  stepping  into  it,  there  was  a 
sudden  creaking  and  rending  of  snow,  and  down 
he  went  clean  out  of  sight.  We  had  dug  into  the 
natural  arch  over  the  waterway  at  its  thinnest  part, 
and  our  friend  was  precipitated  some  twelve  feet 
into  the  broth  the  tiny  brook  was  carrying  down. 
We  drew  him  up  at  once,  but  his  clothes  were 
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soaking,  and,  for  his  health's  sake,  we  sent  him  at  a 
trot  back  to  the  Thorns.  Wiser  by  this  mishap,  we 
set  to  work  again,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  shepherd, 
in  time  exhumed  the  other  two  sheep.  One  of  these 
was  almost  dead  with  cold,  its  lair  having  been  so 
near  the  beck-side  that  when  the  stream  became 
swollen  with  melting  snow  the  rising  waters  had 
reached  it  and  soaked  its  fleece.  Imprisoned  so 
closely,  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  it  been  left 
until  the  thaw  really  began  it  would  have  been 
suffocated — a  common  fate  in  such  positions. 

The  sheep  on  our  own  immediate  domain 
attended  to,  and  our  fence  re-erected  where  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  had  torn  it  from  its  slender 
foundations,  we  walked  across  to  the  Kirt  Crag 
allotments.  Here  the  shepherd  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  his  flock  in  a  deep  glen  surrounded  by 
rough  crags.  Jacob  Manners  was  a  master  in  his 
craft,  and  that  he,  too,  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed excused  everyone  else.  We  got  to  the 
ghyll  just  as  daylight  began  to  fade,  and  seeing 
that  the  buried  sheep  would  take  no  harm  from  a 
few  hours'  delay,  and,  moreover,  that  the  glaring, 
smoky  sunset  threatened  a  return  of  yesterday's 
horrors,  nothing  was  done,  save  to  drive  to  the 
security  of  the  fold  such  sheep  as  were  wandering 
about  on  the  fellside. 

While  we  were  thus  employed,  word  was 

1 6 — 2 
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brought  that  Will,  the  shepherd  of  the  Hollins, 
was  missing.  He  had  ventured  out  several  hours 
ago  in  the  last  temporary  lull  of  the  storm  to  go 
round  a  portion  of  his  fell,  arranging  that  his 
comrade  should  take  the  other  part.  Wilson 
came  back  safe  and  sound,  but  Will  he  had  not 
met  since  they  parted,  and  he  confessed  to  having, 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  storm,  completely  lost  his 
way.  At  dawn,  after  a  perilous  tramp  by  a  cliff- 
edge,  he  was  thankful  indeed  to  see  the  lights  of 
the  farmhouse  beneath,  and  to  make  his  way  home. 
The  news  had  spread  far  in  a  short  hour  ;  every 
dog  and  man  in  the  dalehead  was  already  in 
requisition,  and  we  hastened  to  take  our  place  on 
the  Hollins  heaf.  The  patrol  swung  out  along 
the  drifts,  here  and  there  stopping  to  exhume 
what  the  infallible  instinct  of  the  dogs  indicated — 
in  every  case  a  sheep.  Two  hours  passed  ;  day- 
light was  succeeded  by  moonlight  ;  we  were 
fighting  against  time,  and  every  second  was 
precious.  Then  the  still  air  was  rent  with  a  wild 
yell  of  relief;  for,  supported  by  a  young  shep- 
herd from  Mid  Stang,  Will  was  seen  limping  along 
the  fell  towards  us.  His  story  was  brief.  After 
reaching  the  point  arranged  as  a  rendezvous  with 
his  comrade,  and  not  seeing  that  worthy,  he  had 
essayed  to  complete  the  round  of  the  fell,  despite 
the  terrific  storm,  fearing  that  some  accident  had 
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befallen  Wilson.  He  had  almost  reached  the  most 
distant  corner  of  the  heaf,  when,  in  crossing  a 
slippery  crag-bed,  he  had  fallen,  catching  his  leg 
in  a  cranny  of  the  rock,  and  so  twisting  his  knee 
that  further  progress  was  almost  impossible.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  had  sat  facing  the  awful  prospect 
of  a  lingering  death  from  exposure,  then  recollect- 
ing that,  some  half-mile  away,  across  very  open, 
rocky  ground,  there  was  a  rudely  built  hut  in  the 
next  heaf,  he  had  painfully  essayed  to  make  his 
way  there.  The  journey  took  him  over  an  hour 
in  his  numbed  and  lame  condition.  Even  in  the 
shelter  of  the  hut  the  bitter  cold  racked  his  limbs, 
adding  torment  to  his  injury  ;  and,  as  he  truly 
averred,  had  he  not  lain  between  his  dogs  and 
encouraged  them  to  nestle  close  to  him,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  frozen  to  death  ere  the  Mid 
Stang  shepherd  visited  the  hut.  The  last-named 
claimed  no  credit  for  his  timely  appearance ;  by 
lucky  neglect  he  had  put  some  necessary  in  the 
hut,  and  he  had  left  our  band  of  searchers  to  get 
it.  Yet  the  incident,  closing  with  good  fortune, 
almost  became  a  tragedy  to  the  injured  shepherd, 
and  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  peril  these  men 
have  often  to  face  in  their  daily  work. 

Day  after  day  we  now  went  on  to  the  fells. 
Jack,  the  shepherd,  looked  to  his  sheep,  and  then 
joined  us  in  assisting  Jacob  to  disentomb  his  flock, 
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which  numbered  a  thousand.  Five  hundred  of 
these,  who  had  escaped  the  drifts,  were  folded  on 
the  day  that  the  storm  ceased.  On  the  next  day, 
over  two  hundred  were  brought  in,  and  on  the  third 
day  nearly  the  same  number.  These  sheep  had 
been  buried  six  feet,  from  which  depth  the  breath- 
marks  on  the  snow-crust  are  plainly  visible. 
Each  day  the  depth  to  be  probed  increased,  and, 
of  course,  the  number  of  sheep  released  became 
correspondingly  less.  On  the  ninth  day,  my  com- 
rades and  myself  drove  a  tunnel  into  a  big  drift 
piled  against  the  craggiest  part  of  the  hillside. 
Instead  of  digging  straight  down,  we  took  the 
drift  lengthwise,  and,  gradually  sinking  deeper, 
came  to  the  level  on  which  the  sheep  were.  At 
the  outset  our  proceedings  were  much  hampered 
by  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
tunnel,  and  on  one  occasion  we  had  to  combine 
with  those  in  the  open  to  dig  a  way  out  again. 
Deeper  down  we  found  the  snow  packed  denser, 
and  thus  safer  to  deal  with.  Space  does  not 
permit  the  description  of  every  incident,  but  by 
this  method  we  came  within  reach  \  of  some  two- 
score  sheep.  These,  though  buried  so  long,  were 
quite  lively,  for,  when  the  last  piece  of  snow  was 
removed,  they  scurried  down  the  gloomy  passage 
and  into  the  clear,  biting  air  at  full  speed. 

When  I  looked    at  the  glen   in    which   Jacob 
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Manners'  flock  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  saw 
the  huge  masses  of  snow  banked  up  against  the 
crags,  I  thought  that  from  this  place  surely  would 
the  last  of  the  buried  sheep  be  released,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  Forty-one  days  after  the  storm  sirens 
had  screamed  their  last  defiance  from  the  uplands, 
in  wandering  through  the  dale  my  eye  was  attracted 
by  some  men  moving  about  the  edges  of  a  narrow 
chine,  or  rift  in  the  rock,  through  which  a  stream 
descended  from  the  moor.  To  half  its  depth 
this  was  still  filled  with  snow,  the  last  patch  of 
white  remaining  near  our  dale.  Scrambling 
through  a  coppice,  we  reached  a  green  sledge- 
road  which  carried  us  to  where  the  shepherds  had 
congregated.  They  were  consulting  how  to  dig 
through  the  drift  in  which  the  dogs  had  located 
three  distinct  breathing -places,  though  on  the 
thaw-grimed  surface  none  of  these  were  visible  to 
us.  The  mass  of  snow  was  not  very  great,  but 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  large  piece  of 
superincumbent  cliff  had  broken  from  its  base  and 
was  being  held  in  position  by  the  drift.  Of 
course,  if  much  of  this  were  excavated,  there  was 
no  saying  how  many  yards  of  the  ravine  might 
not  fall  in  upon  the  workers.  The  council  was 
divided  ;  some  were  for  waiting  the  general  thaw 
and  sacrificing  the  sheep,  others  for  their  rescue 
and  risking  the  fall  of  a  thousand  tons  of  rock  in 
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the  attempt  ;  and  the  latter  opinion  prevailed. 
Starting  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  drift,  the  small 
aperture  of  the  waterway  was  enlarged  to  admit  a 
man  stooping.  As  he  cut  his  way  further  in, 
another  was  posted  to  throw  back  the  material 
the  first  loosened.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  an  early  place  among  the  workers,  and  ere 
long  were  hewing  out  blocks  of  wet  snow  to  ease 
our  leader.  The  dogs,  however,  when  taken  into 
the  tunnel,  found  the  scent  bad,  and  the  reason 
was  soon  made  plain.  Striking  forward  and 
upward  with  the  pick,  loose  stones  of  various 
sizes  were  encountered,  showing  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  landslip  either  during  or 
immediately  after  the  storm.  In  front  our  pro- 
gress was  now  stopped  by  a  large  boulder  lying 
right  athwart  our  path.  We  gave  up  all  hope  of 
success  ;  the  situation  was  mightily  unsafe,  since 
at  any  moment  the  loosened  crags  above  might 
crash  down  upon  and  bury  us  in  our  tunnel ;  but 
our  leader,  after  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
obstruction,  daringly  decided  to  go  ahead.  The 
tunnel  was  accordingly  driven  over  the  stone. 
Old  Towler,  here  brought  in,  gave  us  the  first 
welcome  signs  of  approach  to  our  search,  and  like 
moles  we  burrowed  ahead,  sadly  troubling  the 
men  behind  to  keep  the  tunnel  clear  of  our  dis- 
lodged snow.  At  last,  after  a  feverish  spell  of 
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work,  a  hardened  mass  of  snow  was  encountered  ; 
the  keen  shepherd  ran  his  spade  round  and 
separated  it,  disclosing  a  sheep — but  what  a  sheep  ! 
Words  cannot  describe  its  appearance,  but  memory 
can  never  forget  the  glazed,  sightless  eyes,  the 
mouth  feebly  opening  and  closing,  but  giving 
forth  no  sound.  Vitality  was  restored  by  aid  of 
stimulants,  and  the  emaciated  animal  was  carried 
down  to  the  nearest  farm.  The  other  two  sheep 
were  reached  about  an  hour  later  ;  they  had  been 
buried  next  the  foot  of  the  sheer  rock,  and  had, 
in  their  hunger,  sucked  up  every  particle  of  soil 
within  reach,  and  even  licked  the  living  rock  in 
order  to  gain  some  slight  relief. 

Our  task  being  ended,  we  left  the  dark  tunnel 
safely.  The  splintered  rock  which  had  so  nearly 
daunted  us  came  down  when  the  first  flood  of 
spring  thawed  the  last  sheet  of  ice  beneath  its 
loosened  base. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

AFTER     MOUNTAIN     HARES 

| 

MOUNTAIN  hare  hunting  is  not  so  favourite  a 
sport  among  our  shepherds  as  the  chase  of  the 
fox,  chiefly,  maybe,  because  the  slaughter  of 
Reynard  usually  removes  a  ban  of  terror  from 
the  dale.  The  men  are  every  day  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  redskin's  destructive  habits, 
while  the  hare,  sitting  quietly  in  her  form  of 
tangled  dead  grass,  is  hardly  noticed.  Also,  puss 
does  not  frequent  the  great  scaurs  and  lonely  ele- 
vations the  fox  invariably  ranges  over ;  therefore 
the  hunting  has  much  less  of  danger  and  romance. 
As  we  rambled  up  the  long  hause,  a  hound 
gave  voice  behind  ;  the  huntsman  and  his 
coupled  harriers  were  coming  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  ascent,  and,  knowing  they  were  bound  for 
our  dale,  we  awaited  their  coming.  Dusk  was 
fast  falling  around  ;  in  the  distant  west  floated 
a  few  illumined  clouds,  but  the  rest  of  the  sky 
was  of  the  gray-blue,  portending  a  night  of  clear, 
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frosty  starlight.  Across  the  narrowing  glen,  the 
Witch's  Lair,  a  curiously  shaped  collection  of 
crag  and  cliff,  sheered  above  a  dun-coloured  beard 
of  boulders  and  of  scree.  Deep  below  the  moun- 
tain torrent  roared  defiance  to  the  stream  brawling 
from  the  deep  confines  of  Far  Easedale.  Behind 
us  Seat  Sandal  rose  to  unseen  heights,  its  slopes 
furrowed  by  the  courses  of  many  foaming  rivulets. 
For  the  past  three  weeks  rainstorms  had  raged, 
and  there  were  now  abundant  signs  of  that  soaking 
drab  succession  of  hillsides  which  render  winter 
in  these  wilder  portions  of  Lakeland  almost  un- 
bearable. The  veteran  huntsman  is  a  rather  thin 
but  very  alert  and  muscular  man  ;  his  hearty 
laugh  and  sun-tanned  face  mark  him  for  one  who 
spends  much  of  his  life  in  the  free-circulating 
air  of  the  fells.  His  home  is  at  the  head  of 
Kirkstone  Pass — 

'  A  barren  place,  and  wild, 
Where  naked  cliffs  are  rudely  piled.' 

His  tales  of  sport  and  wild  weather  on  the  moun- 
tains were  vastly  entertaining  ;  the  miles  slipped 
past  unheeded. 

Next  morning  we  were  aroused  betimes,  and 
the  survey  from  our  bedroom  windows  proved 
that  at  last  we  were  to  have  a  fair  day.  The 
night  had  certainly  promised  good  things  ;  but 
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how  many  times  during  the  past  weeks  had  these 
same  signs  deluded  us !  Breakfast  speedily  over, 
bread  and  cheese  pocketed,  we  dashed  off  to 
the  inn  where  pack  and  huntsman  had  stayed. 
Anthony  was  out  as  we  came  along  the  road. 
*  Nay,  there'll  be  no  hunting  as  lang  as  t'  rag 
(hoarfrost)  hods.'  So  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
for  an  hour  or  so  with  examining  the  hounds, 
hearing  of  their  lineage  and  prowess.  Some  were 
bold,  sniffing  curiously  about  our  legs  as  we  stood 
in  the  outhouse,  while  the  only  sign  of  others 
was  the  sheen  of  green  eyes  from  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  hovel.  '  Hector,  Hector !'  called 
the  veteran  huntsman  outdoors ;  the  hound  swung 
out  and,  squatting,  held  up  a  paw  for  inspection. 
Poor  old  Hector's  forefoot  had  often  been  injured, 
and  he  knew  what  was  required  of  him.  How- 
ever, the  member  was  this  morning  pronounced 
fit,  and  the  hound  took  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
When  the  sunshine  had  been  streaming  into  the 
valley  for  some  time,  the  huntsman  called  up  his 
pack,  and  started  off.  At  first  he  kept  to  the  road- 
way, much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  canine  following, 
who  were  plainly  yearning  to  feel  the  short  grass 
of  the  moorland  beneath  them. 

At  last  Anthony  reached  his  destination.  The 
grass  was  quite  dry,  the  frost  particles  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  this  wide  upland  pasture 
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seemed  to  promise  hares  in  plenty.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  pack  had  spread  itself,  and  a 
line  was  found.  Ranter's  whimper  developed 
in  a  flash  into  a  triumphant  note,  and  away  he 
went,  his  comrades  picking  up  the  scent  in 
splendid  style.  Over  the  wall  the  dappled  crowd 
of  almost  silent  harriers  disappeared,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  whirled  out  of  sight  over  a  gorse- 
grown  height.  We  got  past  this,  and  round  the 
corner  of  a  crag,  where  rock  was  intersected  with 
narrow  patches  of  grass,  to  where  the  shelving  hill- 
side opened  into  a  tiny  hollow — a  bog  bounded  by  a 
fringe  of  wild  cotton-grass  and  reeds.  The  porous 
moss  threw  up  fountains  of  muddy  water  at  every 
stride ;  our  boots  were  soon  soaking,  and  a  score 
of  tiny  rivulets  were  running  from  our  stockings  ; 
but  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  this  mattered 
nothing.  On  and  on,  threading  through  boulders, 
leaping  here  and  there  particularly  rough  places, 
only  to  come  up  with  the  pack,  checked  by  the 
side  of  a  watercourse.  The  hare,  in  crossing  this, 
seemed  to  have  overleapt  herself,  landing  in  a 
deep  pool.  When  she  emerged,  her  dripping 
coat  had  destroyed  the  scent  for  her  pursuers. 
Some  of  the  hounds  were  standing,  staring  alter- 
nately at  each  other  and  at  us,  while  the  less 
despairing  roamed  the  hillside  for  further  trace 
of  their  quarry.  Though  the  run  had  not  been 
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a  long  one,  we  mere  humans  were  glad  of  a  rest, 
after  which  Anthony  led  the  way  along  the  slope. 
Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  found  on  these 
higher  levels,  so  the  word  was  given  to  get  down 
to  some  established  c  smoots '  in  the  dalehead. 
We  were  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  with  the  hog- 
wire  (stretched  above  every  wall  on  the  fells  to 
prevent  the  sheep  breaking  ground)  when  a  hare 
sprang  from  a  tangle  of  grass  not  twenty  yards 
away.  Ruby  was  the  only  hound  on  the  wall  at 
the  moment,  and  in  his  haste  he  came  tumbling 
over  the  entanglement,  rolling  some  yards  down 
the  sloping  field  before  he  could  regain  his  feet. 
The  hare,  profiting  by  this  slight  mishap,  bounded 
away  with  tremendous  leaps,  and  Ruby  ran  magni- 
ficently— his  even  action  and  great  speed  showing 
to  advantage.  It  was  hardly  ten  seconds  before 
the  pair  were  out  of  sight  and  the  rest  of  the  pack 
toppling  over  the  wall.  We  ran  along  the  hill- 
side to  a  crag,  from  which  we  saw  the  finish  of 
the  incident ;  Ruby,  far  in  front  of  his  comrades, 
ran  into  and  killed  his  chase.  The  sun  was  now 
quite  warm,  and,  'In  to  the  Raise  !'  cried  Anthony. 
There  used  to  be  a  cunning  hare  here  which  for 
seasons  beat  all  hounds,  and  the  veteran  had  hopes 
of  meeting  it  again  to-day.  The  pack  got  on  to 
a  line  almost  before  the  jaws  of  the  pass  were 
reached,  and  from  a  vantage  point  we  watched 
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them  sweep  into  the  hollow  way,  their  cries 
rolling  up  to  us  in  echoing  confusion.  It  was 
possible  for  us  here  to  climb  some  distance  up 
Steel  Fell,  and  watch  without  fatigue  the  whole 
of  the  hunting.  The  pack  raced  across  the  gray 
hillside,  paused  at  the  fences,  disappeared  wholly 
from  view  in  the  deeper,  wider  ghylls,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  loud  '  view '  broke  from  a  score 
of  canine  throats.  For  awhile  even  yet  we  could 
not  see  the  hare,  so  closely  did  its  colour  conform 
to  its  surroundings  ;  but  just  before  the  pack 
closed  in,  its  gray-brown  body  showed  in  crossing 
a  moraine  of  stones.  To  the  finish  everything 
was  now  in  full  view.  Puss  squatted  suddenly  in 
an  almost  inappreciable  declivity  when  the  leading 
hound  had  almost  reached  her,  then  leapt  up 
again,  after  evading  his  attack,  and,  with  the  pack 
swirling  round  her,  she  made  a  game  attempt  to 
break  away,  bounding  clean  over  a  few  of  the 
harriers  close  at  hand.  She  was  tossing  about  for 
a  few  seconds  like  a  stick  in  the  eddy  of  a  water- 
fall, then  disappeared  in  a  whirlpool  of  black  and 
tan  and  white. 

After  a  scene  like  this,  enacted  almost  per- 
pendicularly beneath  our  feet,  we  determined 
to  take  more  active  share  in  the  hunt.  Accord- 
ingly, we  dropped  down  the  rugged  slope  to  the 
veteran  huntsman,  who  had  been  quite  close  to 
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the  point  where  the  c  kill '  had  occurred.  He 
advised  us  not  to  try  to  keep  on  terms  with 
the  pack  in  its  tremendous  bursts  ;  for  as  hares 
invariably,  when  pursued,  run  in  a  rude  circle, 
by  a  little  judgment  a  good  part  of  the  chase  could 
be  witnessed.  Not  caring  to  trust  to  our  own 
ideas,  however,  we  attended  the  veteran  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  pack  scoured  the  rough  moun- 
tain pastures  to  Raise  Bridge  on  the  Steel  Fell  side 
of  the  dale  without  success  ;  then,  just  as  we  were 
turning  to  try  the  side  of  Seat  Sandal,  a  hare 
jumped  up,  almost  from  the  caern  of  '  him  who 
sleeps  on  Dunmail  Raise.'  The  harriers  were 
across  the  brawling  stream  in  a  moment,  and 
lacing  along  the  tussocky  grass  in  pursuit.  We 
got  on  to  the  road,  and  ran  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  it  was  all  over  long  before  we  caught  up  the 
hounds  ;  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  hare  had 
eluded  pursuit  at  the  mount  of  a  rocky  ghyll. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  refreshed  enough  to 
take  the  fell  again.  We  began  by  driving  across 
a  few  fields  unsuccessfully,  then  a  drag  was  picked 
up,  and  the  pack  bolted  away  up  the  hill.  c  Get 
along  to  Birk  Side  Ghyll  !'  roared  Anthony,  as  he 
set  the  example.  We  glanced  up :  hounds  were 
climbing  out  of  sight  ;  a  few  men  were  running 
at  a  high  level.  The  veteran,  however,  gained 
pace  at  every  stride,  and  taxed  our  more  youthful 
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limbs  to  the  utmost.     He  strode  through  clinging 
moss-bogs  and  across  a  score  rivulets  with  ease, 
swung  over  a  wall  with  celerity,  despite  the  ugly 
hog-wire,    and   plunged   into    the   bracken -beds. 
Beyond  these  was  a  wide  stretch  of  scree,  over 
which,   his   heavily-nailed  boots  grinding  fire    at 
almost  every  stride,  he  ran  as  through  so  much 
sand.     The  climax  was  reached  when  the  sound  of 
hounds  came  from  ahead,  apparently  coming  down 
the  next  ghyll.     'Come  on!*  called  the  old  man, 
leaping  down  the  breakneck  incline,  crossing  by 
the  boulders  the  roaring  streamlet,  and  climbing  on 
hands  and  knees  the  bluff  beyond.     We  did  our 
utmost,  but  experience  tells.    After  running  hard, 
we  reached  the  ghyll  in  time  to  see  the  hare  dash 
down  a  grass  tract  a  score  yards  away,  with  hounds 
close  up.     The  frightened  animal  progressed  by 
enormous  bounds  ;  but    its   strength  was  failing, 
and  the  yelling  horde  was  close  behind.     An  out- 
crop in  the  fellside  prevented  our  seeing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  chase,  and  when  we  got  down  to 
the  point  hardly  a  trace  of  the  c  kill '  remained. 
We  continued  along  the  slope  toward  Helvellyn, 
but  no  further  luck  came  our  way.     There  were 
innumerable  short  dashes,  but  on  every  occasion 
the  odds  were  in  favour  of  the  hare.     Once,  in 
crossing  a  watercourse,  we  missed  our  footing  on 
a  slippery  rock,  and  rolled  down  into  a  deep  pool, 
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completely  drenching  ourselves.  At  another  point 
we  had  to  rescue  a  sheep,  which,  terrified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hounds,  dashed  into  a  flooded  stream, 
and  was  carried  over  a  waterfall,  to  kick  madly 
about  in  the  deep  basin  below.  The  end  of  the 
hunting  came,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  when 
old  Hector,  leaping  among  some  boulders,  sprained 
his  foot  badly.  We  took  the  poor,  whimpering 
animal  down  to  the  inn  to  await  his  master. 
Though  we  had  a  mile  to  go,  and  much  of  that 
over  very  rough  ground,  the  stout  old  boy  would 
have  no  help  save  in  the  crossing  of  walls.  As 
we  bedded  him  down  he  looked  up  as  though  to 
say  :  c  Ah,  well,  it's  painful,  but  I  had  some 
splendid  times  before  this  happened.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A    WINTRY    NIGHT    ON    THE    FELLS 

DAY  after  day  for  a  week  the  weather  held  fine, 
and  night  after  night  the  cloudcap,  settling  on  the 
higher  ridges,  threw  freezing  white  folds  far  down 
the  snowy  slopes.  One  night  the  thermometer 
fell  to  zero  in  the  valleys.  Wild-duck,  heron, 
curlew,  and  the  like,  driven  by  this  severity  from 
a  thousand  reedy  swamps  and  tiny  meres,  crowded 
down  to  larger  but  not  less  solitary  waters.  We 
had  walked  far  through  the  frost  and  snowbound 
countrysides.  As  the  sun  sank,  the  gray  haze  on 
the  western  horizon  flushed  to  fiery  crimson  for  a 
while,  then  gradually  lost  radiance  and  returned 
to  its  former  ashen  hue.  Already  in  the  darkening 
east  a  few  stars  showed  weak  and  distant  gleams. 
Supper  was  served  at  nine,  and  shortly  afterwards 
we  turned  out  for  a  night's  sojourn  among  the 
silent,  frozen  wastes  beyond  the  valley. 

The  night  was  propitious  ;  a  full  moon  flooded 
the  mountains  with   bright,  uncertain  splendour  ; 

17 — 2 
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the  air  was  keen  ;  the  intakes  knee-deep  in  snow, 
every  irregularity  hidden  by  drifts  ;  a  faint  breeze 
stirred  the  alders  by  the  beck-side ;  an  owl  called 
across  the  white  and  silent  dale.  As  we  rose 
higher,  the  glen  closed  in  till  only  the  narrow  way 
remained,  and  this  ended  abruptly  by  the  foot  of 
a  wall  of  ice-plated  rocks,  down  which  a  thin 
stream  gurgled.  Up  this  obstacle  we  cautiously 
scrambled,  and  by  the  time  it  was  cleared  we  were 
quite  ready  for  a  rest.  Then,  sitting  down  on  a 
rounded  snow  hummock,  we  tried  to  comprehend 
the  widened  view.  Only  Thomson,  in  his  highest 
poetic  flights,  has  endeavoured  to  fit  words  to  such 

a  scene  : 

'A  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  with  wavy  rocks,  cheerless  and  void.' 

Away  to  the  south-west  stretched  a  wintry 
waste,  in  summer  a  realm  of  proud,  green  wood- 
land, rich  pasture,  and  smiling  cornfields ;  and 
further  away  came  the  dark  sands  of  an  estuary 
and  the  moonlit  sea. 

After  a  short  survey  we  pushed  on  through  the 
thick  snow.  As  anticipated,  the  first  pool  was 
completely  frozen  and  tenantless.  Across  it  we 
reached  a  deep  gully,  up  which  a  path  threaded 
between  cliff"  and  stream.  In  the  semi-darkness 
only  slippery  footholds  could  be  found,  and  more 
than  once  we  were  near  sliding  down  into  the  whirl- 
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ing  waters.  Emerging  from  this  ghyll,  we  were 
near  a  wide  basin  of  moorland.  Travelling  be- 
came difficult,  for  no  matter  how  carefully  we 
selected  our  way  across  the  evenspread  mantle,  we 
were  sure  to  plunge  into  some  deep-buried  bed  of 
heather,  where  we  almost  stuck  fast.  In  a  while, 
however,  we  seemed  to  light  upon  opener  ground, 
and  proceeded  more  easily.  Two  tiny  streams 
ran  through  this  hollow,  their  courses  marking 
the  way  to  different  springs  in  the  fell  far  above. 
One  of  these  rivulets  we  had  passed  already  ;  the 
dark  line  of  the  other  was  close  in  front.  A  sound 
of  slow,  laborious  wing-beats  rustles  from  the 
narrow  waterside  a  dozen  yards  above,  and,  un- 
perceived  before, 

'  A  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore, 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before.' 

A  few  yards  more  brought  us  to  a  wall,  beyond 
which  a  path  led  to  the  next  and  larger  tarn,  where 
we  had  hopes  of  meeting  with  wildfowl. 

My  companion,  dead  to  all  discomfort,  left  the 
path  after  we  had  descended  a  short  way,  and 
waded  across  several  wide  drifts,  hoping  thereby 
to  approach  the  waterside  unobserved.  As  the 
edge  of  the  hill  was  neared,  we  had  to  take 
increasing  care  in  our  movements.  Working 
through  freezing  snow  over  the  skyline,  we  got 
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to  the  shelter  of  a  parallel  drift,  then  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees  towards  a  bay  where  remained 
open  water.  Three  brace  of  duck  were  clearly 
visible,  disporting  themselves  among  the  rattling 
reeds  and  by  the  frozen  shore.  My  companion  crept 
nearer  to  get  a  shot.  The  duck,  startled  by  a  sudden 
movement  among  the  snow,  rose.  Two  shots 
ring  out  almost  simultaneously,  the  sound  rattling 
along  the  wide  expanse  of  ice,  and  dying  away  in 
echoes  among  the  sloping  snowfields.  My  friend 
plunged  into  the  thick  cloud  of  snow-dust  raised 
by  his  discharge,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
water's  edge  he  had  retrieved  the  two  dead  birds. 
The  others,  with  wild  cries,  were  winging  away 
to  the  south-west. 

For  an  hour  we  ploughed  across  the  moor, 
avoiding  the  greater  drifts,  ever  climbing  higher, 
till  we  approached  a  knoll  marking  the  edge  of  the 
watershed.  I  was  the  first  to  reach  this  point, 
and  stood  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  view.  The 
moon  was  now  high  ;  to  the  north  a  mist-cap  hid 
a  lofty  mountain  group,  and  between  the  snow- 
covered  bluffs  to  the  south-west  was  a  distant 
vista  of  lowlands  to  the  sea.  Otherwise,  all  was 
a  dreary  succession  of  whitened  ridges,  save  where 
at  last  the  eye  was  caught  by  a  steely  gleam, 
wholly  unlike  the  prevailing  frost  shimmer. 
There,  deep  beneath  and  almost  hidden  by  a  pro- 
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jecting  breast  of  the  hill  we  stood  upon,  was  the 
tarn  of  our  quest. 

Instantly  we  began  to  make  down  to  it,  for  by 
its  shore  stood  a  rough  but  sound  hut,  where 
we  could  make  a  fire  and  prepare  much-needed 
food.  But  on  such  a  breakneck  slope,  where  thick 
drifts  mask  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  haste 
is  absolutely  dangerous.  After  a  few  minutes' 
tumbling  among  the  snow-wreaths,  we  found  a 
tolerably  smooth  tongue,  and  down  this  we  slid, 
walked,  or  rolled,  as  the  deceptive  surface  gave  or 
disappointed  us  of  foothold.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hillside  we  emerged  into  some  terrible  beds  of 
boulders,  to  pass  which  tired  us  considerably. 
For  awhile  we  had  lost  all  sight  of  the  tarn,  but 
now,  as  we  cleared  the  rugged  ground,  it  again 
appeared,  deep  beneath,  and  apparently  as  far  off 
as  ever.  As  we  worked  slowly  down  the  declivity 
the  going  became  smoother,  the  hidden  scree  and 
boulders  less  numerous.  A  tiny  dell  opened  up 
in  the  descent,  and  I  whispered  to  my  friend  : 
c  Here's  for  snipe.'  He  was  incredulous,  but  I 
knew,  from  the  dark  patches  showing  around,  that 
deep-seated  springs  still  defied  frost  and  snow. 
As  we  were  passing,  surely,  a  brace  of  snipe 
drummed  up  from  the  nearest  bog,  getting  well 
out  of  range  before  a  shot  could  be  fired. 

At  half-past  one  we  reached  the  tarn-side,  quite 
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close  to  the  shelter,  where  the  previous  day  a 
skating-party  had  left  ample  provision  in  anticipa- 
tion of  our  visit.  With  spruce  '  brogs  '  we  soon 
made  a  roaring  fire  and  prepared  coffee.  After  a 
rest,  my  companion  remembered  that  he  had  seen 
a  good  many  duck  at  times  on  a  water  across  the 
moor,  and,  in  the  hope  of  bagging  one  or  two,  he 
proposed  to  visit  this.  I  was  not  keen  to  go 
floundering,  face  downwards,  and  at  a  snail's  pace, 
through  an  indefinite  number  of  wide,  clinging 
snow-drifts,  but  he  urged  that,  by  ascending  a 
short  glen  at  the  head  of  this  mere,  the  discomfort 
would  be  considerably  lessened.  We  crossed  the 
clear  ice  to  the  reed-beds,  and  had  hardly  stepped 
ashore  before,  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  wings,  a 
small  flock  of  wild-duck  rose.  My  friend's  two 
discharges  were  quite  ineffective,  he  not  expecting 
anything  here  and  his  fingers  being  numbed  by 
the  intense  cold. 

To  avoid  a  heather  tangle,  we  turned  up  the 
slope  toward  a  swamp  whence  a  strong  stream  ran 
down  into  the  great  tarn  ;  but,  before  proceeding 
far,  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  wing-flapping  and 
bird-clamour.  We  were  indeed  surprised  to  find, 
on  the  edge  of  the  mossy  surface,  a  large  wild 
goose.  Someone  had  laid  a  trap  in  this  favourable 
corner,  but  the  unauthorized  fowler  did  not  get 
the  reward  justly  due  to  his  knowledge,  for  we 
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despatched  the  goose  and  took  it  with  us.  As  we 
cleared  the  tiny  hollow,  my  friend  whispered  that 
the  tarn  was  now  quite  close,  and  we  must  be  very 
careful.  I  crept  forward  through  the  chill  drift  to 
a  little  fold  on  the  hillside,  and,  peering  over,  saw 
the  tarn.  A  tiny  islet,  crowned  with  growing 
willows,  was  divided  from  the  surrounding  white 
mantle  by  a  canal  of  dark,  gleaming  water- 
streams  from  the  unfreezable  springs.  Not  far 
away,  but  directly  opposite  this  open  space — 
ordinarily  the  centre  of  the  tarn — was  a  low, 
loose  stone  wall,  from  the  shelter  of  which  my 
companion  hoped  to  get  a  good  shot.  He  was 
crawling  forward  with  this  intent  when  a  distant 
sound  drew  my  attention,  and  ere  long,  to  the 
eastward,  a  company  of  duck  came  into  sight — 
some  part  of  the  migration  which  had  been  going 
on  for  days.  A  group  detached  themselves  from 
the  main  body,  and  circled  down  toward  the  tiny 
open  space  in  front  ;  but  two  shots  from  the 
shelter  of  a  snow-drift  speedily  scattered  them, 
beside  effectually  rousing  the  other  inmates  of  the 
basin.  Though  palpably  exhausted,  the  descend- 
ing duck  got  on  the  wing  again,  and  made  for  less 
noisy  shores.  J.  had  fired  at  long  range  for  a 
moonlight  shot,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
even  one  bird  had  been  hard  hit. 

With  curlew  and  plover  springing  upward  on 
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every  side,  uttering  shrill  alarms,  it  was  obviously 
no  use  thinking  of  finding  more  game  here.  The 
commotion  would  settle  down  in  time,  but  it 
would  be  freezing  work  to  lie  in  the  drifts  mean- 
while. We  accordingly  returned  to  the  larger 
tarn,  and  carefully  reconnoitred  its  many  bays  and 
streamlets  for  further  game  ;  but  this,  though 
abundant  enough,  was  wary,  and  did  not  permit 
us  to  get  within  range.  At  last,  taking  the  gun  in 
my  own  hands,  and  despatching  my  companion  to 
raise  the  fire  again  in  the  hut,  I  struck  up  the 
nearest  hillside,  making  a  short  detour  in  order  to 
reach  the  head  of  a  tiny  ghyll.  Descending  into 
the  depths  of  this,  I  tried  to  get  down  to  the 
tarn-side  again.  The  gully  was  simply  paved 
with  ice — springs  dripping  down  the  crags  and 
from  the  long  bunches  of  waterweed  had  frozen 
into  solid  masses,  and  the  spray-washed  rocks  in 
the  beck-course  were  impossible  for  foothold.  By 
dint  of  much  hard  work,  and  with  many  a  slip 
and  stumble,  I  got  down  to  the  foot  of  the  glen, 
as  I  hoped,  unperceived.  The  tarn  stretched 
before  me  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Taking 
the  cover  of  an  old  sledge  track,  worn  deep  by 
occasional  torrents,  I  crawled  forward.  From  a 
bracken  bed  on  my  right  came  the  sleepy  sound 
of  a  cock  grouse  and  his  harem.  I  feared  my 
approach  had  aroused  these,  and  that  I  could  get 
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no  further  without  c  rising  '  them.  As  noiselessly 
as  possible  I  worked  round  to  get  the  gun  free 
for  a  shot.  There  was  a  crackling  sound  rising 
from  the  farther  edge  of  the  bracken  bed.  What 

on  earth Whirr-r  !  Up  came  the  covey, 

clean  away  before  my  expectant  muscles  could 
prepare  for  the  shot — away  to  the  accompaniment 
of  sharp  snarling.  A  fox  !  I  was  on  the  alert  at 
once,  and  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  hollow 
track.  Bang  !  At  the  report  Reynard  turned 
and  snapped  at  his  flank,  then  dashed  away.  My 
other  barrel,  however,  stopped  him  completely. 
This  was  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
finest  drove  of  duck  we  had  yet  seen,  now  wheeling 
up  from  the  reed-beds. 

I  tried  to  get  another  shot,  but  without  avail ; 
then,  the  chill  of  the  intense  frost  racking  my 
bones,  decided  to  join  my  friend  in  the  hut.  A 
hot  drink  and  some  food  so  fortified  us  that  we 
faced  our  hard  tramp  cheerfully,  and  at  about  five 
o'clock  we  started  across  the  rolling  white  moor, 
reaching  our  starting-point  in  time  to  clear  a 
hearty  breakfast  before  8  a.m. 

Such  a  night — though  to  some  minds,  maybe, 
chill,  fatiguing,  and  dreary — to  us  was  a  fine 
experience,  and  its  successor  is  eagerly  looked 
forward  to. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

BADGER    WAYS 

- 

So  shy  and  retiring  in  his  habit  of  life  is  Meles 
taxus  that  few  of  his  co-dwellers  in  rural  England 
are  really  cognisant  that  so  interesting  a  relic  of  a 
long-vanished  fauna  lives  at  close  quarters  with 
themselves.  One  who  was  a  close  and  accurate 
observer  of  Nature  confessed  that  twice  daily  for 
eight  years  he  passed  a  small  spinney  (not  more 
than  sixty  yards  square)  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  that  a  badger's  cete  was  situate  within 
many  miles.  Yet  year  after  year  a  family  had 
been  brought  up  within  these  narrow  bounds,  and 
successive  generations  had  dispersed,  silent  and 
mysterious  as  the  night,  to  establish  homes  else- 
where. 

Years  ago  I  heard  this  cited,  and  a  keen  desire 
to  know  whether  the  badger  really  existed  in  our 
dale — a  place  of  precipices  and  moors,  shady  woods 
and  marshy  wastes — possessed  me.  The  c  oldest 
inhabitants  '  to  whom  I  referred  denied  all  know- 
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ledge,  adding  that  so  large  an  animal  could  not 
exist  in  our  neighbourhood  without  its  presence 
being  well  known.  This  was  not  satisfying,  so, 
reading  where  and  what  I  could  of  the  scant 
literature  concerning  the  British  badger's  haunts 
and  habits,  I  searched  through  a  great  many  woods 
without  success.  My  efforts  were  spurred  when 
an  ancient  wanderer  narrated  to  me  that  years 
previously  the  dwellers  'neath  a  huge  limestone 
scaur  a  few  miles  away  had  found  peculiar  animal 
signs  in  the  brakes  and  among  the  brambles 
trailing  over  the  rugged  braes.  Next,  a  poacher 
lying  at  night  by  the  covertside  was  greatly  scared 
by  the  approach  of  what  seemed  in  the  un- 
certain light  to  be  an  animal  c  larger  than  a  sheep 
and  heavily  built,  which  gave  out  savage  cries  as 
it  leapt  along/  So  horrified  was  the  man  that 
when  the  apparition  had  passed  he  bolted  for 
home,  leaving  behind  his  valuable  rabbit-nets. 
The  report  of  this  occurrence  spread,  and  crimes 
innumerable  and  preposterous  were  alleged  against 
the  strange  creature.  At  daybreak  one  morning 
there  began  the  most  remarkable  hunt  in  the 
annals  of  the  countryside,  men  and  dogs  pursuing 
they  knew  not  what,  for  rumour  gives  strange 
names  to  mysteries.  The  scratch  pack  opened  in 
the  meadow  where  the  animal  had  been  most  fre- 
quently located,  and  at  once  struck  a  huntable 
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scent.  Into  the  near-by  covert  they  dashed, 
scattering  its  denizens  in  all  directions  through  a 
thick,  tangled  brake,  then  over  the  wall  into  the 
bracken-beds,  where  stout  stems,  sinewy  tendrils, 
and  spreading  foliage  conspired  to  trip  and 
hinder.  The  chase  had  now  reached  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  rising  ground  became 
rapidly  more  rugged.  Up  they  poured,  straining 
and  climbing,  to  the  scree-beds,  where  the  sturdiest 
follower  had  perforce  to  pause,  for  the  loose, 
sliding  stones  denied  secure  foothold,  and  the 
angle  of  ascent  was  severe.  Thus,  when  the 
panting  men  reached  the  sheer  rock,  they  found 
their  collection  of  dogs  rambling  about  aimlessly, 
though  a  bunch  of  the  most  determined,  led  by  a 
wiry  little  terrier,  were  endeavouring  vainly  to 
scramble  up  a  narrow  cleft.  Surely  this  marked 
the  quarry's  refuge,  but  so  barren  of  foothold  was 
the  face  of  the  cliff  that  nothing  could  win  far 
upwards.  The  '  hold '  must  be  assaulted  from 
some  other  direction,  and  within  a  few  minutes  a 
ledge  was  found  giving  access  to  the  desired 
gully,  whence  a  narrow  gap  led  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  The  tiny  terrier-leader  went  to 
earth  gaily.  For  a  moment  all  unaccustomed  to 
the  '  subterranean  chase  '  instinctively  held  their 
breath,  then  Dickie  began  to  speak  as  he  con- 
fronted the  unseen  occupier.  A  short,  sharp 
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conflict  ensued,  yap  and  snarl,  snarl  and  yap, 
punctuating  a  medley  of  strange  cries.  Then  the 
thunder  of  underground  movements  came  nearer, 
and,  after  a  prodigious  amount  of  pother,  Dickie 
emerged  side  by  side  with  a  pied-faced,  short- 
bodied  creature,  which  he  held  gripped  by  the 
cheek.  The  terrier  had  apparently  come  on  the 
badger  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  for  im- 
mediately the  hole  was  cleared  the  troglodyte 
wrenched  himself  free,  and  again  took  refuge  in 
the  darkness.  Before  another  attempt  was  made 
to  draw  the  cete  a  bag  and  rope  had  to  be  procured. 
The  badger's  fortress  took  a  long  summer's  day  to 
reduce,  and  at  the  end  only  an  accidental  splinter- 
ing of  rock  gave  the  humans  victory.  It  is  rather 
strange  to  hear  that  such  a  capture  aroused  great 
local  curiosity,  and  that  the  landlord  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hotel  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  the  un- 
fortunate badger,  which  was  baited  almost  daily, 
terriers  being  brought  great  distances  to  be  pitted 
against  it. 

Records  state  that  no  badger  had  been  seen  or 
captured  within  the  locality  for  at  least  half  a 
century  previous,  and  when  last  winter  another 
was  slain  in  a  hen-roost  a  few  miles  away,  reference 
was  made  back  to  the  above  as  the  only  other 
authenticated  instance  of  the  badger  being  observed 
in  the  district.  Yet  at  any  time — within  the  past 
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ten  years,  at  any  rate — a  close  survey  of  the  fir- 
woods  clothing  parts  of  the  great  limestone  ridge 
would  have  revealed  the  domiciles  of  never  fewer 
than  four  distinct  families.  In  this  neighbourhood 
the  lines  of  the  badger  are  gradually  settling  into 
pleasant  places.  The  landed  gentry,  with  falling 
rents,  find  it  inexpedient  to  pour  out  money  like 
water  in  stocking  every  acre  of  bleak  upland  with 
grouse,  and  consequently  the  unreasoning  crusade 
against  all  animals  and  birds  other  than  they  has 
considerably  abated  in  violence. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  Meles  taxus's  life- 
history  may  not  be  uninteresting,  though  the 
present  writer  does  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
beyond  that  picked  up  in  casual  outdoor  observa- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  badger  does  not  really 
hibernate  during  winter.  Invade  his  home  during 
the  most  severe  weather,  and  you  will  find  him 
lively  enough  to  maul  severely  any  incautious 
terrier.  Or  glance  at  the  entrance  of  any  oc- 
cupied earth  while  a  fall  of  snow  masks  the 
ground,  and  you  will  see  footprints  emerging 
from  and  returning  into  his  fortress.  No  other 
animal  of  the  woodland  leaves  such  prints.  The 
badger  is  our  only  remaining  plantigrade.  His 
foot  falls  flatly,  palm  and  toes  equally  pressed, 
and  in  the  powdery  snow  his  powerful  claws  leave 
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their  impression.  In  our  dales  the  badgers  seem 
frequently  to  make  new  household  arrangements 
after  winter.  One  lot  I  knew  of  left  their  haunt 
to  cross  the  dale,  but  more  often  old  tunnels  and 
entrances  are  discarded  in  favour  of  newly  ex- 
cavated ones.  The  badger  can,  and  does,  live  for 
many  days  on  end  in  his  den  without  partaking  of 
food.  He  can  also  live  after  burying  himself 
completely,  the  excavations  of  his  powerful  fore- 
paws  being  allowed,  after  being  pushed  back  by 
his  hindlegs,  to  so  accumulate  that  all  egress  of 
air  is  completely  cut  off. 

The  year  with  the  badger  may  be  said  to  begin 
about  March,  when,  at  the  approach  of  warm 
weather,  the  winter  bed  is  brought  out  and  rolled 
from  the  mouth  of  his  home.  It  is  at  this  period 
that  the  badger's  domicile  is  least  difficult  to  find, 
for  the  recently  discharged  masses  of  grass  and 
bracken  are  easily  noticeable  to  all  who  wander 
through  the  woodlands.  Some  of  the  bed  is,  of 
course,  left,  that  the  female  may  comfortably 
produce  her  young  in  April.  With  July  the 
cubs  have  grown  to  a  fair  size  ;  the  wild  fruit 
season,  the  badger's  feast,  is  commencing.  During 
the  short  summer  nights  it  is  possible  to  watch 
the  whole  family  come  out  of  their  cete  to  play 
and  feed.  The  sight  is  interesting,  but  the  midges 
make  waiting  almost  intolerable.  Realizing  the 
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importance  of  silence  to  you,  and  that  you  dare 
make  no  defence,  they  swarm  around,  biting 
mercilessly.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  to  gain 
a  moment's  respite  is  to  occasionally  draw  a  hand 
from  the  cover  of  a  pocket  and  to  massacre  the 
gluttons  clinging  to  your  face  and  neck.  Of  the 
badger's  chief  autumn  operation  an  authority  of  a 
century  ago  states  :  c  It  is  very  pleasant  to  behold 
them  when  they  gather  materials  for  their  couch 
— as  straw,  leaves,  moss,  and  such  like — for  with 
their  feet  and  their  head  they  will  wrap  as 
much  together  as  a  man  will  carry  under  his  arm, 
and  will  make  shift  to  get  into  their  cells  and 
couches.' 

One  day  in  September  we  were  crossing  a 
mountain  path,  from  the  summit  of  which  an 
almost  bird's-eye  view  of  our  countryside  is 
obtained.  We  stood  awhile  contemplating  the 
extended  vista,  then,  nearer,  we  saw  something 
moving  in  a  stealthy,  odd  manner  among  the 
stones  some  three  hundred  yards  below.  The 
glasses  were  instantly  turned  in  that  direction,  and 
the  moving  body  resolved  into  a  badger.  Appar- 
ently it  had  winded  us,  or  some  other  danger,  for, 
bumping  and  bouncing  among  the  boulders,  it 
made  off  at  a  respectable  speed.  A  few  nights 
afterwards,  cycling  through  the  darkened  dale,  I 
distinctly  saw  in  the  flash  of  my  lamp  the  familiar 
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pied  face.  With  a  half-bred  collie  which  might  be 
trusted  to  wind  any  four-footed  game,  we  turned 
out  early  the  following  morning,  and,  after  a 
roundabout  hunt  through  woods  and  by  marshes, 
across  the  very  worst  of  moorland,  we  came  under 
the  brae  where  we  had  first  observed  the  badger. 
The  ground  was  exceedingly  rough,  but  the  collie 
drove  rapidly  and  confidently  towards  the  edge  of 
a  long  series  of  crags,  and,  arriving  there,  turned 
down  a  narrow  chine  to  the  base.  Here,  after 
some  dodging  among  the  many  boulders,  the 
badger's  haunt  was  found  ;  a  crack  gave  way  a 
short  distance  into  the  cliff,  then  almost  closed, 
leaving  a  narrow  tunnel.  The  collie  was  scraping 
frantically  at  the  entrance  to  this.  The  hole 
would  have  to  be  stormed  with  terriers,  and  in  the 
whole  dale  I  could  not  come  across  one  suitable  to 
go  to  earth.  Some  were  too  big,  others  too  light, 
to  tackle  the  badger  with  a  chance  of  saving  them- 
selves from  serious  hurt.  The  postman  had  one 
of  the  right  build,  but  he  was  a  savage  little  scamp. 
For  following  the  badger  to  earth  successfully 
the  terrier  must  be  steady  tempered,  content  to 
hamper  his  opponent,  and,  by  keeping  him  on  the 
alert,  to  prevent  his  digging  away.  A  dog  that 
will  charge  a  badger  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his 
home  is  certain  to  be  badly  injured  sooner  or  later, 
for  the  mode  of  attack  confronted  is  not  a  usual 
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one.  The  badger  bites  upwards,  getting  his  head 
low  down,  and  presenting  a  portion  of  his  anatomy 
to  counter-attack  which  is  practically  invulnerable. 
All  during  autumn  I  kept  the  badgers  in  mind, 
paying  many  visits  to  the  earth.  When  December 
came  and  all  was  icebound,  the  blacksmith  told  me 
that  he  had  just  been  given  a  terrier  which  seemed 
to  answer  my  requirements,  and  that  hire  of  another 
very  similar  was  procurable  for  a  day's  hunt.  At 
the  back  of  the  smithy  I  was  introduced  to  a 
mild-looking  fluffy  yellow  dog,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  possess  some  spirit.  Bad  weather  pre- 
vented an  attack  being  delivered  on  the  badger's 
stronghold  for  some  time,  and  when  circumstances 
were  at  last  propitious  I  was  prevented  from 
attending  the  final  attack.  The  story  I  tell  is, 
therefore,  not  a  personal  narration.  The  morning 
was  frosty,  and  the  dogs  went  right  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  earth  without  giving  a  sign  of  the 
badger's  presence.  In  our  various  visits  I  had 
found  an  additional  hole  which  appeared  to  give 
access  to  the  central  chamber.  One  terrier  was 
loosed  into  this,  and  the  other  into  the  chief 
tunnel.  If  the  cetes  proved  to  be  distinct,  one 
terrier  was  to  be  withdrawn,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  the  subterranean  sounds  proved  that  both 
dogs  were  converging  on  the  same  chamber.  An 
expert  badger-hunter,  if  betrayed  so  far,  would 
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have  here  endeavoured  to  get  one  terrier  out,  but 
the  blacksmith  and  his  friends  did  not  appreciate 
the  situation.  The  noise  underground  gradually 
trended  upward,  and  rapidly  passed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  interference.  The  men  went  to  the  top 
of  the  crag,  where  the  fight  seemed  to  be  quite 
close  beneath.  At  this  juncture  the  blacksmith's 
terrier  came  out  for  air,  and  was  tied  up.  The 
underground  campaign  seemed  to  be  carried  on  in 
one  area,  so  digging  operations  were  commenced. 
After  about  two  hours'  work  the  fray  ceased,  and 
the  nearest  spades  redoubled  their  exertions,  then 
in  a  minute  a  terrier's  voice  resounded  again 
through  the  intervening  layers  of  earth.  The  ex- 
citement grew  as  the  sounds  neared,  and  the  last 
tunnel  was  cut  into,  to  find  that  terrier  barking 
and  scraping  furiously  at  the  mouth  of  a  tiny 
rabbit-hole.  Where  the  badger  had  got  to  could 
not  be  guessed  ;  but  doubtless,  upon  finding  its 
aggressor's  attention  diverted,  it  had  turned  round, 
and,  using  its  splendid  digging  weapons,  rapidly 
placed  itself  beyond  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
earth.  Under  such  circumstances  a  badger  may 
dig  right  up  to  the  sward,  and,  breaking  through, 
bump  off  unpursued  to  a  less  noisy  neighbourhood. 
The  moral  of  this  disappointing  finish  is 
obvious  :  Never  keep  a  terrier  which  cares  for 
aught  else  when  a  badger  is  being  tackled. 
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To  human  as  well  as  canine  the  hunting  may  be 
fraught  with  danger.  When  digging  there  is  the 
possibility  of  your  pit  caving  in,  and  also  later, 
when  you  have  cut  across  the  last  passage,  and  are 
within  arm's  length  of  your  pursuit.  The  terrier 
is  drawn  aside,  and,  tongs  in  hand,  you  reach 
forward  into  the  darkness.  The  moment  the 
badger  is  free  from  its  holder-up,  it  turns  and 
begins  to  dig  anew.  Now  is  the  time  to  seize  it 
and  draw  it  forth.  A  Welsh  gamekeeper,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  badger  chase,  thought  he  saw  the 
animal's  tail.  Reaching  forward,  he  took  hold  and 
essayed  to  draw.  But  he  had  made  a  fearful 
mistake.  Seized  by  the  paw,  the  badger  whisked 
sharply  round  and  reached  the  man's  wrist.  For 
full  ten  minutes  it  held  him  with  his  arm  out- 
stretched, and  when  finally  it  released  hold  the 
man's  hand  was  hanging  by  a  few  shreds  only. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

AFTER    SHEEP    WORRIERS 

ONE  of  the  most  anxious  periods  to  the  fells 
shepherd  is  a  winter  ushered  in  by  severe  storm. 
At  such  a  time  not  only  does  he  experience  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  down  his  flock  from  the 
higher  ground,  but  one  or  more  of  the  sheep  are 
almost  certain  to  be  left  behind.  Some  meet  with 
death  from  starvation  or  accident,  and  a  fine 
repast  is  spread  for  the  natural  scavengers  of  the 
fells — the  fox  and  the  raven  kind.  The  sheep- 
dog also  finds  this  plenteous  food  toothsome,  and 
this  trait  gives  the  shepherd  great  trouble  ;  for 
once  a  dog  tastes  raw  flesh,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
wantonly  attack  any  stray  sheep,  and  thus  it 
becomes  unreliable  and  useless  for  its  life's  work, 
besides  being  capable  of  committing  great  damage. 
At  such  a  period  we  were  at  a  big  sheep-farm  in 
the  dales.  For  more  than  a  week  there  had  been 
trouble  among  the  dogs,  for  the  taste  for  flesh 
seems  contagious,  and  once  it  breaks  out  in  a  dale 
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no  dog  is  secure.  Every  shepherd  kept  his  dogs 
tied  up  even  more  than  usual,  frequently  visiting 
them  to  see  that  none  were  at  large  ;  yet  no  one, 
after  all  vigilance,  could  lay  hands  on  the  actual 
culprits.  Just  after  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  after  a  particularly  heavy  snow- 
storm, a  shepherd  from  one  of  the  higher  farms 
came  down,  and  said  there  had  been  another  case 
of  sheep-worrying,  some  three  miles  away  up  the 
ghyll,  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  valley.  When 
the  man  asked  for  a  gun  my  friends  possessed,  I 
guessed  that  the  trouble  was  to  be  ended  that  day 
if  possible.  When  we  reached  Crag  Farm,  I 
found  two  more  men  handling  ancient  weapons, 
and  about  a  score  others.  There  was  no  doubt- 
ing their  earnestness  in  this  matter  ;  some  two 
dozen  sheep  had  been  killed  or  maimed  during 
the  present  outbreak,  and  there  was  no  guarantee 
whose  flock  would  be  attacked  next. 

At  first  we  walked  all  together  to  the  head  of 
the  intakes,  but  when  the  open  fell  was  reached 
the  party  split,  one  section  ploughing  through  the 
snow  down  to  and  across  the  stream,  taking  the 
opposite  bank  in  their  search.  With  us  caution 
was  the  order  ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  cross  a  sky- 
line unless  the  outlook  had  first  been  reconnoitred ; 
silence  was  maintained  as  far  as  possible,  though 
our  most  guarded  movement  among  the  crunching, 
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yielding  snow  would  be  distinct  to  canine  ears  at 
an  immense  distance.  After  a  while,  the  other 
party  signalled  from  a  commanding  position  that 
we  might  go  quicker,  as  the  ground  in  front  was 
under  their  observation.  We  advanced,  all  except 
the  gunners  floundering  through  such  drifts  as 
could  not  be  waded.  These  last  had  their 
weapons  to  consider,  and  to  choke  one  of  the 
ancient  barrels  with  snow  in  an  untoward  move- 
ment meant  one  gun  useless,  and  already  we  were 
none  too  well  equipped  in  this  matter. 

Soon  all  stopped  for  a  breather,  and,  recovering 
most  rapidly,  I  climbed  ahead.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  came  to  a  place  where  the  wind  had  blown  the 
snow  away  from  the  bracken-covered  hillside,  and 
then,  stopping  a  moment  to  listen  if  the  others 
were  coming  up — the  slope  was  here  too  abrupt 
to  see  them — I  saw  a  black-and-tan  dog  slinking 
away  into  a  deep  ghyll.  Throwing  caution  to 
the  winds,  I  dashed  down  to  my  companions,  who 
received  the  report  with  some  incredulity.  I  was 
impatient  to  follow  the  dog  and  have  it  shot,  but 
the  shepherds  decided  otherwise.  A  watch  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  glen,  for  sheep-worriers  always 
hunt  in  couples,  and  the  other  would  not  be  far 
away.  We  two  who  were  appointed  crawled 
forward  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity  as 
possible,  and  finding  a  position  from  which  we 
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could  easily  observe,  we  lay  down  in  the  drift  and 
waited.  Half  frozen,  hands  and  feet  numbed,  the 
chill  striking  the  more  deeply  because  of  the  sweat 
left  from  our  previous  exertions,  words  cannot 
describe  the  torture  of  the  next  twenty  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  we  heard  a  movement  in 
the  dark  ghyll,  and  a  collie  came  into  view  not 
thirty  yards  from  us.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ? 
No  ;  the  dog  which  hid  at  my  approach  was  much 
different  to  this.  After  a  prolonged  survey,  the 
collie,  a  beautiful  lemon-and-white,  returned  out 
of  sight,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  plastered  all  over 
with  snow,  one  of  the  gunners  crawled  down  to 
our  position.  In  whispers  he  told  us  that  the 
others  had  seen  a  collie  at  a  good  distance  above 
this  ghyll,  and  had  attempted  to  drive  it  to  where 
the  other  had  secreted.  They  were  not  sure  of 
their  success,  as  the  animal  had  got  out  of  their 
sight  in  a  gully.  Neither  himself  nor  the  other 
gunner  had  been  able  to  get  within  shooting 
distance.  I  was  told  to  go  up  the  drift  and  give 
the  others  warning,  and  when  at  last  my  message 
was  delivered  there  was  a  sigh  of  exultation. 
Frost-numbed  extremities  were  forgotten,  and  the 
men  ploughed  through  the  knee-deep  snow  as 
eagerly  as  at  the  first  drift  we  met.  The  dogs,  it 
was  hoped,  were  in  a  lethargic  mood  after  a  heavy 
meal  off  the  dead  sheep.  I  was  told  off  to  take 
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the  river-bed  in  our  advance,  for  both  sections 
had  now  joined  line,  chiefly  because  my  boots  were 
fitted  with  ice-nails,  and  I  was  at  least  disadvantage 
among  the  slippery  rocks.  I  did  not  like  the  job, 
especially  when  the  particular  portion  of  gully  was 
approached  into  which  the  dogs  had  bolted.  I 
remembered,  to  my  increased  alarm,  that  the  guns 
to  be  used  were  rare  scatterers  of  shot,  and  that 
some  stray  pellets  might  come  my  way,  for  it  was 
certain  that  part  of  the  battle  would  be  fought  out 
in  the  depths  of  this  narrow  pass.  I  cautiously 
scrambled  down  the  rocky  watercourse,  keeping  an 
ever-vigilant  eye  on  the  holes  in  the  cliff  which 
might  harbour  my  quest,  and  following  the  speed 
of  the  men,  who  climbed  along  the  precarious 
edge  of  the  sheer  descent  in  order  to  lessen  my 
area  of  work.  The  stream  gurgled  among  the 
rocks  in  a  chilling  manner  ;  every  tuft  of  moss 
was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  while  long 
pendent  icicles  hung  from  the  crags  on  either  side, 
and  had  to  be  brushed  aside  or  broken  off  at 
places  in  order  to  progress  at  all.  Here  and  there 
I  had  to  scramble  round  a  deep  basin,  trusting  for 
handhold  to  some  jutting  point  hidden  under  six 
inches  of  cold,  glistening  white,  while  equally 
insecure  footholds  had  to  be  forced.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  a  steep  cascade,  wondering  how  I  was  to 
get  down  and  around  the  pool  at  its  foot,  when  a 
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sound  from  above  startled  me.  The  collie  had, 
unseen,  crawled  along  a  snow-ledge  above  my 
head.  A  sharp  snarling  bark  tore  the  air  as  I 
struck  in  its  direction,  though  it  was  high  out  of 
reach  above.  The  shepherds  on  the  other  side 
the  gully,  not  knowing  I  was  near,  the  depth  of 
the  sheer  cliffs  being  great,  began  to  hurl  masses 
of  frozen  snow,  sticks,  etc.,  at  the  dog,  and  so 
narrow  was  the  rock  chine  that  several  of  their 
missiles  came  within  a  trifle  of  hitting  me  as  they 
rebounded  from  the  rocks.  The  men  across  the 
ghyll  immediately  gave  the  alarm  for  my  protec- 
tion, and  all  combined  to  bawl  down  instructions 
and  encouragement.  I  didn't  like  the  position. 
What  would  happen  if  I  dislodged  the  dog,  and  it 
came  tumbling  down  into  that  narrow,  ice-sheathed 
watercourse,  where  there  was  chance  neither  to 
fight  or  escape  ?  The  ledge  on  which  he  had 
taken  refuge  was  so  narrow  that  the  collie  could 
not  turn  to  retreat,  so  there  he  stood  at  bay, 
snarling  and  barking  every  time  I  made  a  move- 
ment. Then  a  shepherd,  descending  some  way  by 
the  slender  trees  fringing  the  abrupt  side,  passed 
down  a  gun,  and,  retiring,  in  a  few  seconds  called 
me  to  fire.  They  did  not  care  to  fire  down,  being 
barely  able  to  see  the  dog,  and  there  being  also 
grave  possibility  that  a  good  part  of  the  charge 
might  ricochet  from  the  cliff  and  hit  me,  as  I 
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could  not  take  cover.  What  a  weight,  and  how 
clumsy  the  old  weapon  was !  But  I  got  it  sighted 
on  the  collie's  head  as  he  leaned  over  to  watch  me, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  I  was  trembling  with  cold 
and  excitement,  yet  at  so  short  a  distance  the  mark 
could  hardly  be  missed.  Forward  tumbled  the 
yellow  body  ;  I  did  not  see  more  for  the  blinding 
whirl  of  snow-dust  following  the  discharge,  but 
heard  its  heavy  splash  in  the  stream.  For  some 
three  minutes  the  air  was  choking  thick  with 
white  particles,  then  it  began  to  clear.  The  dead 
collie  was  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water, 
blood  oozing  from  the  hole  in  its  head.  At  such 
close  quarters  I  was  not  surprised  to  note  that  half 
the  skull,  from  nostril  to  ear,  had  been  blown 
clean  away.  I  was  passing  up  the  gun,  when 
two  shots  rang  up  the  fissure,  but  the  result 
of  these  were  misses.  The  tan  had  selected  a 
point  at  which  to  break  through  the  cordon  of 
men  with  such  sagacity  that  only  comparatively 
long  shots  were  possible.  Before  I  got  back  to 
the  level  of  the  fell,  having  a  considerable  and 
difficult  way  to  retrace,  the  shepherds  were  away 
on  the  trail,  and  I  had  to  follow  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  came  up  to 
them,  halting  on  a  wide  snow  expanse.  The  dog 
by  some  means  had  escaped  them  without  leaving 
a  coherent  trail  in  the  snow.  The  back  trail  was 
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resorted  to,  but  soon  a  maze  of  marks  were 
reached,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  stare 
stupidly  at  one  another,  while  the  dog  was  doubt- 
less exulting  in  a  safe  retreat  at  no  great  distance. 
One  of  the  older  shepherds  and  myself  were 
examining  a  likely-looking  track  among  the  rocks 
further  up  the  stream,  when  a  tiny  ball  of  snow, 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  down  the  almost 
precipitous  bank.  My  companion  looked  up  ; 
then  turned  to  me,  saying  :  c  This  track's  no  use. 
We'll  see  if  the  others  have  found  anything/ 
When  we  had  descended  the  gully  a  little  way,  he 
turned  to  me.  '  Did  you  see  old  Nell  up  there 
among  the  alders  ?'  I  had  not,  but  he  had  in 
that  momentary  glance.  He  sighed.  *  That 
dog's  my  own  ;  there  isn't  one  in  the  dale  can 
touch  it  for  knowing  and  work.'  Then  :  c  It'll  be 
out  of  that  as  soon  as  we  are  clear  away,  and  most 
likely  make  up  into  the  fells.'  Again  sadly  he 
said  :  '  That  dog's  my  own — and  I  thought  it  was 
locked  up  with  the  others.'  He  did  not  return  to 
where  the  others  were  still  standing,  but  led  the 
way,  gun  on  shoulder,  to  the  level  of  the  moor, 
then  walked  across  the  snow  till  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  ghyll  were  out  of  sight. 
Now,  passing  a  little  further  up  the  hill,  we  turned 
again  so  as  to  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  point 
at  which  the  dog  had  hidden.  At  a  slight  move- 
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ment  among  the  snow  in  front,  we  both  dropped 
behind  a  boulder.  Looking  carefully  round  its 
corner,  I  saw  the  tan  come  into  view,  look  care- 
fully right  and  left,  and  then  trot,  stopping  every 
ten  yards  or  so,  in  our  direction.  The  old  shep- 
herd forced  the  gun  into  my  hands,  but  I  returned 
it — not  for  the  moment  thinking  that  my  action 
forced  him  to  slay  his  faithful  companion  and 
friend  of  years.  The  man  called  to  the  dog,  and 
it  stopped,  looking  about  guiltily  for  him.  The 
gun-barrel  was  carefully  pushed  over  the  rock, 
and  just  as  the  dog  caught  sight  of  him,  Jack 
pulled  the  trigger.  A  cloud  of  snow  flew  up 
around  us  ;  the  faint  breeze  blew  back  the  evil- 
smelling  powder  vapour  into  our  eyes,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  we  could  not  see  the  result  of  the 
shot.  When  at  last  we  could,  we  saw  the  dog 
struggling  on  the  white  drift  a  few  yards  away. 
The  heavy  charge  of  shot  had  been  aimed  too 
low,  tearing  off  one  foreleg  and  smashing  the 
hindleg  on  the  same  side  to  pieces.  My  com- 
panion seemed  helpless,  so  I  took  the  gun  out  of 
his  hands,  and  with  the  other  barrel  finished  the 
work. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

WILD-FOWLING    ON    THE    LAKES 

AT  the  mention  of  waterfowl  shooting  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  the  shallow  meres  and  extensive 
mud-flats  of  the  Broads,  or  to  the  wide,  wild 
expanses  of  sand,  marsh,  and  salt  pasture  bordering 
a  tidal  estuary.  There  are,  however,  some  of 
the  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  worthy  a  gunner's 
attention,  but  these  are  mainly  in  private  posses- 
sion. The  best  wild-duck  shooting  in  the  northern 
hill  country  should  undoubtedly  be  obtained  on 
Thirlmere,  where  everything  in  surroundings  and 
food-supplies  favoured  by  wildfowl  is  in  abun- 
dance, whilst  a  fair  bag  may  be  depended  upon  at 
the  best  seasons  from  the  more  sequestered  portions 
of  Windermere  and  Ullswater.  Wastwater,  En- 
nerdale  Lake,  Buttermere,  and  Crummockwater 
are  bold,  rock-bounded  meres  lying  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  lofty,  bleak  mountains,  and,  not 
presenting  any  large  amount  either  of  cover  or 
food  to  migratory  flocks,  are  accordingly  not 
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much  visited  by  them.  On  Bassenthwaite,  most 
northerly  of  the  lake  system,  cormorants  live  the 
year  round.  At  best  they  are  accidental  (or 
winter)  visitors  to  other  waters.  The  heron  is  a 
fairly  common  bird  on  all  our  lakes,  and  heronries 
of  greater  or  less  importance  may  be  found  near 
the  shores  of  Coniston,  Esthwaite,  and  Bassen- 
thwaite in  particular. 

In  deference  to  the  fact  of  private  ownership, 
anything  in  the  following  brief  descriptions  which 
would  lead  to  the  sure  location  of  the  particular 
water  has  been  omitted. 

On  a  moonlit  night,  just  as  the  wild-duck 
season  opens,  we  stand  under  the  trees  by  a  lake- 
side. Duck  signal  from  the  depths  of  the  reed- 
beds  in  all  directions  ;  the  ripe  seed-crowns  of  the 
sedge  bend  together  and  rustle  with  the  passing  of 
the  ripples.  Out  on  the  open  surface  small  groups 
of  duck  are  disporting  themselves.  We  have 
come  stealthily  to  this,  for  we  are  a  link  in  a 
chain  of  scouts  watching  for  poachers.  The 
alarm  has  gone  through  the  countryside  that  the 
duck  are  about  to  be  raided,  and  every  keeper  is 
on  the  alert.  After  we  have  lain  about  an  hour — 
it  is  close  on  midnight — listening  eagerly  to  every 
fresh  sound  around,  guarded  steps  are  heard 
coming  through  the  narrow,  gloomy  woodland 
paths,  perhaps  the  head-keeper  patrolling  to  see 
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that  his  subordinates  are  watching  diligently.  But 
no  !  just  as  we  prepare  to  rise  from  our  cramped 
position  two  men  steal  by,  going  straight  for  the 
water's  edge.  Our  hiding-place  is  behind  a  clump 
of  hazel,  through  the  slim  stems  of  which  a  good 
view  of  the  reed-beds  in  the  moonlight  beyond 
the  shade  of  the  trees  is  possible.  Near  at  hand  is 
the  lake's  pebbly  marge.  The  root  of  the  hazel- 
clump,  indeed,  conceals  a  small  cavity  delved  by 
a  succession  of  winter  floods.  The  poachers,  we 
are  surprised  to  note,  carry  no  guns  or  other  im- 
pedimenta. They  walk  down  to  the  shore,  and, 
after  a  close  survey  of  the  brakes  nearest  the  tiny 
bay,  decide  that  at  present  the  coast  is  clear.  One 
mounts  guard  while  the  other  walks  straight  for 
the  hazels  which  conceal  us. 

Though  our  presence  is  as  yet  undiscovered, 
we  prepare  noiselessly  for  the  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter which  will  probably  be  the  outcome  of 
the  next  few  seconds'  movements  of  the  poacher. 
Stealthily  he  steps  across  the  narrow  belt  of 
shingle,  then,  as  with  one  hand  he  clutches  the 
furthermost  hazel-sapling,  he  stoops  down  and 
busies  himself  with  something  secreted  in  the 
small,  wave-eroded  chamber.  It  seems  that  every 
moment  he  must  discover  our  presence,  our  softest- 
drawn  breath  seems  likely  to  betray  us,  while  the 
loud-ticking  watch  is  an  ever-present  signal  to  the 
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poacher's  quick  ears.  Once  his  foot  slips  as  he 
tugs  at  the  unseen  thing,  and  the  hand  thrown  out 
to  prevent  a  fall  grasps  a  limb  within  three  inches 
of  our  faces.  Yet  so  dark  is  it  in  these  woodland 
shadows  that  our  hopes  begin  to  rise.  He  may 
not  see  us  after  all,  and  we  shall  have  a  fine  expo- 
sition of  poaching  methods,  concluding  with  a 
successful  trapping  of  men,  nets,  and  game.  For 
a  full  two  minutes  the  poacher  labours  within  a 
yard  of  us,  then,  lifting  a  huge  mass  in  his  arms, 
he  makes  along  the  shore  to  the  opposite  horn  of 
the  bay  to  that  on  which  his  accomplice  has  already 
stationed  himself.  Every  movement  is  carried  out 
in  absolute  silence  ;  the  footsteps  fall  on  the 
shingly  beach  without  the  slightest  noise.  My 
close  acquaintance,  now  barely  visible  in  the 
gloom,  throws  something  across  the  stretch  of 
water.  Then  I  know  that  the  net  is  being  drawn 
over  a  bed  of  reeds  where  a  flock  of  duck  are 
bivouacking.  Now  cautiously  it  is  drawn  forward 
in  some  manner,  and  there  are  stifled  splashes  and 
outcries.  Both  poachers  lie  flat  among  the  rocks 
waiting  for  the  turmoil  to  settle  a  little  ;  then  they 
are  up  again,  and  the  net  is  drawn  further  along. 
I  can  now  hear  it  breaking  the  reeds  as  it  comes, 
and  the  lap  of  wavelets  when  it  touches  the  water. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  is  drawn  ashore,  and 
the  men  seem  to  commence  despatching  the  meshed 
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birds.  The  darkness  beneath  the  trees  makes  it 
impossible  to  follow  their  movements  with  the  eye. 
In  the  killing  process  one  or  two  birds  escape  and 
wing,  blundering  out  into  the  open  lake,  calling 
and  quacking  in  wild  affright.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  poachers  complete  their  work,  and,  bags  being 
also  produced  from  the  cache  beneath  the  hazel 
veil,  the  dead  birds  are  soon  ready  for  transport. 
The  heavily  laden  poachers  make  their  way  quietly 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  avoiding  all  moonlit 
spaces,  and  hugging  the  densest  patches  and  shadow 
as  closely  as  possible.  As  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  without  alarming  the  retiring  twain,  I  ran  to 
the  head-keeper  and  told  him  what  had  occurred. 
Swearing  at  my  not  giving  a  sign  earlier  and  so 
preventing  the  depletion  of  the  reed-beds,  he 
struck  a  match  and  held  it  above  his  head  a 
moment.  There  was  an  answering  glare,  a  blue 
port-fire,  from  a  boat  on  the  lake,  the  agreed 
signal  to  all  our  scouts  that,  the  poachers  having 
left  the  lakeside,  a  search  was  to  be  made  in  the 
woods.  '  Come  on,'  said  the  head-keeper,  as  he 
turned  to  follow  the  poachers.  We  ran  hard 
through  the  dark  alleys  among  the  trees,  making 
as  little  sound  as  possible,  and  ere  long,  as  we 
threaded  a  thick  tangle,  I  espied  figures  moving  a 
score  yards  to  our  left.  In  response  to  my 
nudges  the  keeper  redoubled  his  speed,  and  in  a 
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very  few  seconds  we  had  headed  the  fugitives  off, 
though  they  did  not  know  it.  Looking  for  danger 
behind,  the  poachers  had  given  no  thought  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  being  outsped.  News  had 
been  brought  to  the  keeper  that  a  conveyance  for 
taking  away  the  spoils  and  spoilers  was  already  in 
a  dark,  lonely  lane  by  the  edge  of  our  covert,  and 
our  descent  was  so  timed  that  the  poachers  and 
their  accomplice  were  held  up  just  as  the  game- 
bags  were  being  lifted  in.  The  capture  was 
neatly  carried  out,  and  is  one  of  our  freshest 
memories  of  our  association  with  the  woods,  lakes, 
and  fells. 

Space  runs  on  as  we  warm  to  our  recital,  but  we 
must  give  some  slight  description  of  a  wild-fowling 
on  another  of  our  lakes.  Again  the  night  is 
brilliantly  moonlit,  and  a  million  stars  scintillate 
from  the  cloudless  dark-blue  vault.  The  trees  are 
bare  of  leaves,  are  hung  with  white  instead  of  green, 
and  the  countryside  is  under  snow.  The  rigours 
of  winter  are  upon  us.  On  the  bleak  moorlands 
every  ghyll  is  choked  with  a  white  drift,  every  bog 
is  deep  frozen,  and  the  fast-spreading  sheath  of  ice 
has  driven  the  huge  flocks  of  waterfowl  down  to 
the  lakes.  All  day  we  have  heard  the  wild  clan 
calls  of  migrating  geese,  and  occasionally  the 
swan's  shrill  whistle.  Heron  and  curlew  have  been 
ever  present,  and  a  ceaseless  babel  in  duck  language 
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has  long  risen  from  the  lake.  As  darkness  fell, 
the  flocks,  which  had  shyly  remained  near  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  gradually  grew  bolder,  and  are 
now  feeding  on  the  luscious  subaqueous  plants 
quite  close  to  the  ice-rim  of  the  lake.  How  the 
oars,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  progress  in 
silence,  squeak  and  creak  as  they  oscillate  half 
round  and  half  round  again  on  their  iron  pins ! 
Before  we  had  rowed  far  we  discovered  that  the 
old  boat  was  leaky.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  slight  inflow  would  not  have  mattered  to  us, 
but  to-night  there  was  a  possibility  of  having  to 
crouch  in  the  boat-bottom  as  we  neared  the  duck 
flocks,  and  the  sound  of  a  baling-tin  would  carry 
as  much  terror  to  our  game  as  the  report  of  a  gun. 
Arrived  where  we  calculated  the  breeze  would  help 
us  most  in  our  stalk,  the  clumsy  oars  were  quietly 
shipped,  and  the  craft,  catching  the  current  of  a 
tiny  beck,  drifted  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
trees.  In  front  were  two  wooded  islets  with  a 
small  gap  between,  and  beyond  this  the  open  lake. 
From  our  recumbent  position  on  the  false  floor  of 
the  boat,  we  made  close  survey  of  the  weeds 
between  which  we  were  floating.  A  spit  of  shingles 
stretched  almost  across  the  strait,  and  for  awhile 
it  looked  as  though  we  would  go  aground  on  it, 
but  the  scarce  moving  current  modified  our  course 
and  we  cleared  it.  A  gaunt  heron,  as  we  came 
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along,  stalked  from  behind  the  island  and  along 
the  shingle.  Then,  selecting  its  beat,  the  bird 
waded  into  the  water,  and  instantly  lost  all  signs 
of  animation.  The  air  was  freezing  ;  in  the  few 
tufts  of  reeds  our  boat  struck  there  was  the  slight 
snapping  of  thin,  new-born  ice  ;  we  felt  the  cramp 
gripping  tentatively  at  our  muscles,  and  knew  that 
within  the  next  three  or  four  minutes  enough 
water  would  have  leaked  into  our  boat  to  make 
our  position  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  The 
heron  does  not  deign  to  notice  the  slow  passing  of 
our  boat  or  the  presence  of  two  frost-capped  heads 
above  its  topmost  plank,  and  we  glide  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  reed-beds  without  any  alarm  being 
raised. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  glistens  bright  around 
us  ;  from  the  sycamores  round  unseen  farms  owls 
send  across  the  water  their  monotonous,  dreary 
lay ;  high  in  the  southern  sky  the  moon  rides  in 
silvery  majesty  ;  once  to  our  left  we  see  gleaming 
the  rosy  lights  of  the  house  we  left  so  long  ago. 
We  are  torn  with  so  strong  a  desire  to  exchange 
our  present  damp,  cramped  position  for  its  distant 
comfort  that  henceforward  our  eyes  are  riveted 
on  the  cheerless  snowfields  rising  up  across  the 
steely  water  to  our  right  to  meet  the  mist  clouds 
which  hide  the  mountains  from  view. 

At  last  the  sounds  of  duck  are  plainly  nearer, 
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and  cramp  and  damp  are  forgotten  as  we  prepare 
to  shoot.  The  boat  drifts  close  to  the  matted 
weeds  ;  there  are  the  birds,  feeding  close  to  the 
shore.  We  have  brought  two  guns  apiece,  loaded 
with  heavy  charges  of  shot,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  decent  bag.  As  we  drift  near  and  push  our 
guns  forward,  the  whole  flock  rise  with  a  loud 
roaring  of  pinions.  The  reports  of  our  first  guns 
c/ash  out  almost  together.  Quick  !  the  second 
guns — for  at  the  disturbance  another  great  duck- 
cloud  is  rising,  with  a  prodigious  quacking  and 
splashing,  on  the  wing.  In  the  uncertain  moon- 
light, with  a  thick  black  wood  beyond  the  mark,  a 
single  barrel  apiece  is  all  that  we  can  send  among 
them.  Then  we  pause,  in  the  hope  that  some 
band  of  stragglers  may  rise  within  range.  In  this 
we  are  disappointed,  and,  while  the  air  resounds 
with  bird-alarms,  we  put  out  the  oars  and  push 
into  the  thick  tangle  of  weed,  grass,  and  reed,  seek- 
ing the  birds  we  saw  fall  to  our  guns.  There  is 
a  slight  sound — a  spasmodic  clucking — under  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  and  I  lean  over  to  seize  a  duck 
not  so  hard  hit  that  its  escape  was  impossible. 
From  the  ice-crowned  top  of  a  green  accumulation 
I  next  gather  three — all  killed  outright.  The 
slightly  wounded  birds  have  long  since  made  off; 
they  are  calling  wildly  and  splashing  in  the  im- 
penetrable depths  of  the  reed-beds.  After  a  close 
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search,  nine  birds  in  all  are  picked  up,  not  bad  at 
short  range  from  ordinary  guns  in  novice  hands. 

At  our  initial  success  we  were  greatly  elated, 
and  cold  and  damp  were  no  longer  considered. 
We  longed  for  further  worlds  to  conquer  ;  here 
the  ducks  were  unapproachable,  the  sky-splitting 
clamour  showed  no  signs  of  abatement,  while  the 
lake's  edge  was  so  fringed  with  coppice  that  another 
good  station  would  be  difficult  to  find.  My  com- 
panion whispered  that  a  flock  of  wild  geese  were 
feeding  at  mid-afternoon  near  a  particular  islet. 
We  could  row  the  boat  some  distance  towards  this, 
then,  drifting  down,  surprise  the  geese  as  we  had 
done  the  ducks.  This  time,  however,  we  were  not 
so  successful  in  gauging  the  course  of  our  boat,  and 
we  were  stranded  a  hundred  yards  down  the  island 
we  had  hoped  to  clear.  As  quietly  as  possible  we 
landed,  and  made  our  way  through  the  undergrowth. 
Carefully  reconnoitring  through  the  bushes,  we 
saw  the  small  flock  sleeping  on  the  moonlit  water 
in  fancied  security.  But  one  less  asleep  than  the 
rest  must  have  winded  us,  for,  alarmed  by  this 
sentry,  the  whole  flock  sprang  into  the  air  and 
winged  away  with  wild  cries.  Steadying  my  aim, 
I  fired  a  parting  shot,  but,  so  rapid  and  unexpected 
was  the  rise,  I  was  not  surprised  that  it  was  a  miss. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SKATING    ON    WINDERMERE 

THE  frost  which  binds  the  whole  of  the  northern 
lake  system  in  bearable  ice  must  be  of  exceptional 
severity  and  long  duration.  The  last  time  the 
broad  bosoms  of  Windermere,  Ullswater,  Coniston, 
and  kindred  waters  were  thoroughly  safe  to  the 
skater  is  now  seven  years  ago  ;  the  previous  occasion 
to  that  must  be  at  least  twenty-four  winters  past. 
In  the  land  of  the  fells  on  Christmas  Day,  1894, 
the  fields  were  still  green,  but  on  the  following 
day  a  long  frost  commenced.  So  gradual  was  its 
gain  of  power  that  the  only  sheet  of  ice  available 
on  New  Year's  Day  was  a  flooded  bog  in  a  deep, 
shady  glen.  And  even  on  the  soundest  stretches 
of  this,  whenever  two  skaters  met,  the  ice  swayed 
and  cracked  in  threatening  fashion.  A  fortnight 
later  came  a  partial  thaw,  followed  by  a  series 
of  very  heavy  snowstorms.  On  the  mountain 
passes  drifts  of  fabulous  depth  were  reported. 
The  remoter  dales  were  cut  off  from  ordinary 
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intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  Now  the 
frost  grew  more  severe.  For  several  days  the 
mercury  scarce  rose  to  freezing-point ;  night  after 
night  the  proximity  of  zero  was  reached.  During 
this  severest  period  the  air  was  wonderfully  calm, 
and  the  inhabitants  by  Windermere  side  noted  the 
ice  spreading  outward  from  both  shores.  Skaters 
daily  ventured  further  out,  till,  by  the  first  week 
in  February,  one  man  at  least  crossed  the  lake  at 
its  widest  point.  From  the  mountains,  where  the 
unusual  depths  of  snow  gave  zest  to  the  climbing, 
rendering  difficult  precipices  passable  for  the  first 
time  in  my  experience,  I  had  watched  the  long 
surface  daily,  and  now  noticed  the  crowd  of 
skaters  disporting  themselves  on  it.  My  activity 
had  found  a  new  turn  ;  I  would  explore  Winder- 
mere  from  its  hardened  surface. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  glided  out  of  Bowness  Bay, 
where  the  multitude  of  skaters  had  cut  up  the 
surface  till  blades  hardly  bit,  and,  with  shortened 
stroke,  you  almost  walked  along,  heading  behind 
rock-fringed  Lady  Holm  for  Miller  Ground, 
where  the  ice  was  better.  The  skate-blades  cut 
to  the  extreme  of  each  stroke.  There  was  none 
of  that  crumbling  which  denotes  the  presence  in 
the  ice  of  frozen  snow,  and  the  sharpest  steels 
were  required  to  enjoy  progression  to  the  full. 
The  hour  was  very  early,  and  few  skaters  were 
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yet  astir.  Consequently,  I  had  to  be  content 
to  follow  in  the  marks  of  my  predecessors.  At 
Miller  Ground  landing  I  asked  a  man  the  best 
route  to  Ambleside.  *  Ye'r  on  t'  rang  (wrong) 
side  o'  t'  lake,'  he  replied.  c  Ye'd  better  gah  (go) 
back  a  bit,  and  then  skate  across  to  Belle  Grange 
Nab.'  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  a  few  days 
previously  three  young  men  had  skated  by  him  in 
the  dusk,  attempting  to  pass  up  that  side  of  the 
great  water.  Some  ten  minutes  later  he  heard  a 
wild  cry  for  help,  and  with  ladder  and  rope  he  ran 
out  on  to  the  ice.  There  was  a  wild  ringing  of 
skates,  then  a  voice  at  his  elbow  asked  for  a 
ladder.  The  ice  had  given  way,  and  one  of  his 
companions  had  been  immersed.  Taking  the 
ladder,  the  man  sped  back  at  his  topmost  speed. 
But  he  arrived  too  late.  His  friend  had  failed  to 
hold  on  to  the  ice-edge,  and  had  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

As  the  narrator  pursued  his  story,  another  man 
came  down  to  the  stage,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  ice  at  the  centre  of  the  lake  was  safe 
enough.  Two  persons  had  crossed  the  previous 
day. 

Thus  encouraged,  I  headed  for  the  open,  and 
not  till  I  was  in  mid-lake  did  another  possible 
danger  occur  to  me.  Windermere,  like  most 
other  large  bodies  of  fresh  water,  draws  its  main 
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supplies  from  springs  beneath  its  bed.  These  up- 
coming currents  trouble  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  hinder  freezing  to  such  an  extent  that,  while 
the  ice  is  a  foot  thick  at  all  other  places,  hardly 
more  than  a  skimming  conceals  the  spring  area. 
I  crossed  in  safety  ;  the  ice  was  firm  as  a  rock. 
But  some  days  later  a  party  of  my  acquaintance 
came  to  practise  combined  figure-skating  on  a 
portion  of  Miller  Ground  near  which  I  must  have 
passed.  During  an  evolution  one  skater  passed 
over  a  spring,  the  slight  covering  of  which  broke. 
He  was  rescued  with  great  difficulty,  having  risen 
underneath  the  surrounding  ice.  Luckily  he 
retained  presence  of  mind,  and  was  able  to  swim 
towards  the  hole. 

Near  the  Lancashire  shore,  with  the  more 
dangerous  portion  of  the  skate  over,  I  pulled  up 
to  review  the  scene.  To  the  northward  a  great 
sheet  of  ice  stretched  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  gulf  of  Troutbeck  seemed  filled 
with  mysterious  gloom,  while  against  the  cold 
blue  sky  shone  out  the  crowning  snows  of  the 
Kentmere  Fells.  To  the  left  of  Wansfell,  Red 
Screes,  Fairfield,  and  Nab  Scar  succeeded,  and 
here  and  there  through  the  snowfields,  clinging  to 
their  braes,  dark  patches  showed  where  the  pre- 
dominating white  had  been  unable  to  cling  to  the 
great  bare  rocks.  Loughrigg  and  Red  Bank, 
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with  Steel  Fell  and  Helm  Crag,  white-robed  sentries 
of  another  dale,  completed  the  circle  of  giants. 
My  attention  was  now  drawn  to  a  white  line 
ahead  of  me,  like  the  breakers  of  a  surf.  The 
skaters'  path  turned  close  to  the  shore,  and  shortly 
I  approached  the  line.  The  white  was  of  an 
upturned  edge  of  ice.  I  am  no  scientist,  but  it 
seems  that  on  these  large  stretches,  as  ice  thickens 
under  the  influence  of  greater  frost,  it  must 
expand  somewhat.  The  result  is  that  at  a  weak 
point  (such  as  a  river  mouth)  a  crack  occurs  ;  the 
broken  surfaces  are  crushed  together  and  upward 
by  further  expansions. 

The  crest  of  ice  easily  passed,  I  sped  rapidly 
along  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Woodcutters 
were  at  work  near  by  ;  the  sounds  of  axes  as  they 
plied  their  work  rang  through  the  stillness,  the 
crash  of  snapping  branches  and  falling  trunks 
came  to  my  ears  at  a  great  distance.  Near  Wray 
Castle  I  dallied,  threading  through  the  rocky  bays 
and  glancing  up  snow-covered  rides,  hoping  to  see 
some  strange  bird  visitants.  To  my  eager  ears  at 
last  there  came  a  chattering  sound.  Hanging 
head  downwards,  or  clinging  at  precarious  angles 
to  the  tiny  branches,  a  colony  of  gaily  coloured 
birds  had  taken  possession  of  a  copse.  Crossbills 
from  the  frozen  North  had  flown  to  Windermere 
side  to  eat  the  c  seeds  '  of  the  abundant  fir-cones. 
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Unguided,  these  birds  had  come  over  miles  of 
dreary  moors  and  over  the  bleak  summits  of  a 
score  mountain  chains,  and  were  now  quite  at 
home  in  new  surroundings.  They  whisked  on 
rapid  wing  from  twig  to  twig,  picking  out  some 
fir-cone,  and  striking  it  with  their  powerful 
crossed  beaks.  If  fairly  hit  and,  though  split,  it 
kept  its  place  on  the  branch,  the  bird  fed  on  the 
uncovered  seeds.  If  it  fell  to  the  snow  beneath, 
as  scores  did,  the  crossbill  never  deigned  to 
follow,  but  turned  to  rifle  another  fruit  of  its 
contents. 

At  another  crack  in  the  ice-surface  the  ice- 
sheets,  after  colliding  and  throwing  up  a  surf  of 
splinters,  had  separated,  leaving  thin  ice  between. 
A  gentleman,  crossing  from  the  opposite  direction, 
told  me  that  the  whole  expanse  in  front  was 
perfectly  safe.  I  therefore  turned,  and  swung 
easily  by  Seamew  Crag,  a  hardly  visible  islet  of 
small  boulders,  to  continue  my  survey  of  the 
shore.  The  duck  had  been  frozen  out  of  their 
haunt  among  the  reeds  long  ago,  and  were  now 
doubtless  disporting  themselves  on  the  brown 
sands  of  the  estuaries  miles  away. 

Skimming  rapidly  along,  I  passed  Fisher  Crag, 
a  pile  of  naked  rocks  crowned  with  an  irregular 
dark  canopy  of  Scotch  firs,  then  turned  up  the 
twin  channel  by  which  Brathay  and  Rothay  enter 
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the  lake's  head.  I  skated  as  far  as  the  meeting  of 
these  waters,  and  proceeded  up  each  stream  as  far 
as  possible,  to  Brathay  Bridge's  ivied  arch  and 
the  first  single  span  across  the  Rothay.  As  I 
returned,  the  old  Roman  camping-ground  was  by 
my  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Waterhead.  Without  landing  I 
skimmed  close  inshore,  passed  the  steam-yacht, 
frozen  in  by  its  tiny  piers,  and  continued  to 
where  a  red  flag  warned  that  the  great  bay  of  Low 
Wood  could  not  be  entered  with  safety.  Accord- 
ingly, I  turned  across  the  lake.  How  much  the 
joy  of  skating  is  enhanced  when  the  sport  can  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  ice-area  !  You  glide  out 
into  the  distance  with  long,  swinging  strokes,  and 
feel  lost  at  first  in  the  immensity.  The  shore 
becomes  a  mere  silhouette  above  the  livid  sheen  of 
ice,  a  study  in  black  and  gray  and  white.  It  is 
delicious  to  any  English  skater  to  plod  away  for 
awhile  without  coming  to  a  turn,  and  on  such  a 
waste  of  ice  as  frozen  Windermere  there  is  room 
for  all— 

'  They  sweep 
On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  different  ways.' 

Some  skate  along  the  well-scored  routes,  others 
strike  out  into  less  frequented  areas. 

I  got  across  to  the  Wyke  shore,  and  ere  long 
was  striking  along  opposite  Miller  Ground.  Of 
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islands  in  the  northern  basin  of  the  lake  there  is 
but  the  exalted  reef  of  Seamew  Crag,  but  in  the 
portion  now  approaching  were  several  tree- covered 
holms.  Belle  Isle  is  the  largest  island  on  Winder- 
mere,  and  the  only  one  inhabited.  The  curious 
canister-shaped  building  among  the  trees  is  upon 
the  side  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  hold  of  a 
Royalist.  When  King  Charles's  forces  were  assault- 
ing Carlisle — a  city  for  many  centuries  held  by  the 
power  of  the  sword  alone — the  owner  of  Belle  Isle, 
best  remembered  in  legend  as  Robin  the  Devil,  was 
called  away  to  render  service  to  his  King.  In  his 
absence  a  Cromwellian  (Colonel  Briggs)  from  the 
adjacent  town  of  Kendal  raised  a  small  army  and 
vainly  attacked  the  island  fortress.  Cannon  were 
unknown  on  the  Border,  and  the  defenders  easily 
repulsed  attacks  by  boat.  The  strait  between 
Belle  Isle  and  the  fir-clung  braes  of  Claife  had 
been  frozen  across  ere  the  snowstorms  came,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  easy  to  skate  through.  As  I 
came  clear  of  the  narrow,  and  the  long  tract  of  ice 
below  the  ferry  came  into  view,  I  paused  a 
moment.  In  the  few  hundred  yards  to  where  the 
boat  was  plying  to  prevent  its  channel  being  frozen 
up  an  ice-yacht  was  manoeuvring,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  skaters.  It  was  rare  sport  to  watch  the 
nearest  skater  seize  hold  of  the  tail-end  of  the 
yacht  just  as  the  faint  breeze  filled  its  sail,  and  his 

20 
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companions  clutch  at  his  coat-tails  as  the  con- 
trivance gathered  way.  Then,  with  perhaps  a 
string  of  fifty  men  and  boys  behind,  off  like  an 
arrow  sped  the  White  Foam,  all  yelling  with  glee 
at  the  wafting  rush  of  air  in  their  faces.  I  dare  say 
the  speed  would  approximate  a  mile  a  minute  as 
the  white-sailed  craft  whizzed  past  me.  How 
smooth,  how  steady  its  motion  !  I  watched  en- 
tranced. Then  the  occupant  of  the  yacht  let  go 
his  sail,  and  his  craft  described  a  semicircle.  The 
men  he  had  been  towing,  however,  could  not  turn 
so  readily  ;  their  line  broke  and  away  they  scudded 
till  the  momentum  gave  out.  The  ice-yacht's 
occupant  passed  me,  an  elderly  gentleman,  of 
whom  such  a  lark  might  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  his  voice  as  he  hailed  me  was  that  of  a 
rollicking  boy,  his  heart  had  not  aged,  and  he  beat 
about  in  his  ice-yacht  awaiting  the  return  of  his 
scattered  followers. 

Past  the  ferry  the  ice  was  almost  unoccupied, 
and  I  had  perforce  to  keep  inshore.  Coasting  is 
the  greatest  of  all  ice  pleasures.  Moving  steadily 
along  parallel  with  the  shore  you  enter  many  a 
tiny  cove,  the  existence  of  which  was  hitherto 
unsuspected.  You  glide  quite  close  to  the  eddying 
column  of  smoke  from  the  charcoal-burner's  oven, 
or  skirt  the  boundaries  of  an  out-of-the-way 
farmyard.  Vigilance  is  necessary,  too,  on  such 
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expeditions  ;  the  numerous  mouths  of  becks  are 
always  treacherous  going.  Space  will  not  permit 
any  further  description  of  my  solitary  skate.  At 
one  point,  by  allowing  my  attention  to  be  dia- 
tracted  by  a  huge  heron,  I  found  my  skates 
moving  through  a  pool  of  water.  Retreat  seemed 
impossible,  so  I  drove  ahead,  lucky  to  escape  with 
only  the  hearing  of  a  terrific  crack.  Beneath  the 
shaggy  slope  of  Gummers  How  I  paused  awhile, 
exploring  what  was  to  me  an  almost  strange 
portion  of  the  lake. 

Twilight  is  falling  on  the  long  valleys  yonder, 
though  the  western  hills  wear  still  the  crimson 
crown  of  sunset.  The  blue  ice  in  front  grows 
duller  as  rapidly  as  does  the  sky  above,  and  a  cold 
night  breeze  sweeps  past.  Shortly  we  pass  Storrs 
and  reach  the  Ferry  Nab.  It  was  from  the 
wooded  promontory  on  the  further  shore  that  long 
ago,  on  a  dark,  stormy  night,  the  evil  voice  called 
'  Boat!'  which  the  poor  ferryman  obeyed  so  fatally. 
No  passenger  was  there,  but  some  sight — no  one 
knew  what — sent  him  back  with  bloodless  face 
and  dumb,  to  die  next  day.  The  owls  are  calling 
c  Boat !'  there  yet,  but  not  the  fiend,  who  has  been 
exorcised,  and  laid  in  the  wood  quarry  by  the 
priest  of  Chapel  Isle  years  and  years  ago. 

My  skate  back  from  Waterhead  after  dark 
forms  a  very  interesting  memory.  As  I  approached 

20 — 2 
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the  first  crack  a  few  skaters  were  still  near  ;  a  long, 
gurgling  crackle  travelled  along  the  ice  ;  a  lady 
screamed  and  made  for  the  shore,  four  score 
yards  away.  I  called  out  that  we  were  quite  safe, 
but  she  did  not  heed,  and  rushed  towards  a 
dangerous  bay,  which  I  had  reconnoitred  earlier  in 
the  day.  I  spurted  in  pursuit,  and  caught  up  to 
her  ;  barely  in  time,  however,  for  the  thinning 
crust  rocked  like  a  raft  before  I  could  arrest  our 
impetus  and  swerve  to  sounder  ice.  I  did  not  fear 
drowning,  for  the  water  was  shallow,  yet  an 
immersion  would  have  been  very  unpleasant. 
The  crack  now  loomed  in  front  like  a  feathery 
surf.  In  daylight  I  had  passed  it  with  ease,  but  at 
night  things  look  different.  Across  this,  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake,  gleamed  the  many  windows 
of  Lowwood  Hotel.  At  various  houses  by  the 
shore  lamps  had  been  hoisted  into  the  trees,  and 
figures  were  gliding  on  the  lighted  area  beneath 
them  ;  but  out  with  me  was  utter  darkness, 
loneliness  and  silence,  save  for  the  quiet  rasp  of  my 
skates.  Wray  Castle  and  a  few  farmhouses  threw 
occasional  gleams  of  light  through  the  black  fir- 
woods  and  narrow  snowfields.  Suddenly  in  front 
appeared  something  black — a  huge  dog  squatting 
on  the  ice,  it  seemed  to  be.  But  as  I  neared  it 
the  mass  seemed  to  dwindle  in  size.  Was  it  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  clinging  for  dear  life 
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to  a  splintered  ice-edge  ?  I  put  on  speed  ;  then 
the  bulk  seemed  again  to  increase,  but  not  till 
I  was  within  thirty  feet  did  I  recognise  the  outlines 
of  a  man,  kneeling  and  rebuckling  his  skate-strap. 
I  hailed  him  with  relief ;  a  companion  under  such 
circumstances  could  not  be  wearisome,  and  while 
the  ice  roared  and  snapped  in  peals  like  thunder  (a 
common  night  occurrence  on  large  frozen  sheets), 
we  made  for  the  second  crack  near  Rawlinson's 
Nab.  To  cross  this  it  was  necessary  to  land  and 
walk  or  slide  a  couple  of  yards.  My  companion 
shot  round  with  ease,  but  my  skates  struck  a  chunk 
of  ice  or  stone  and  came  off,  throwing  me  on  my 
head  and  partially  stunning  me.  Till  this  I  had 
not  noticed  anyone  standing  by  the  wood-edge. 
Two  farm-servants  picked  me  up,  but  I  was 
no  worse,  save  for  a  bruise  or  two.  The  ice  was 
bad  here  ;  at  many  places  it  was  broken  through, 
so  that  for  a  few  score  yards  we  had  to  follow  our 
leader  cautiously.  Then  we  spread  out  again — the 
gang  was  now  eight  in  number — and  made  for  the 
row  of  lights  at  Bowness.  It  became  a  mad  race 
in,  for  we  were  sure  of  the  surface.  In  Bowness 
Bay  we  found  about  a  hundred  persons  skating 
about  in  the  light  of  a  tall  electric  standard  in 
front  of  the  Old  England  Hotel.  It  was  grand 
travelling  near  Belle  Isle,  where  only  a  few  were 
now  plying  the  steel ;  a  concertina  squeaked  as  one 
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party  swept  by ;  an  ice-yacht  whizzed  along,  its  sole 
occupant  clinging  precariously  to  the  thin  struc- 
ture. A  distant  hum  of  voices  crept  across  the 
island  from  the  bay  we  had  just  left.  A  few 
minutes  more  of  easy  skating,  and,  as  we  landed  at 
the  Ferry  Hotel,  the  kennelled  hounds  gave  out  a 
merry  chorus,  which  echoed  along  the  fir-covered 
bluffs — in  happy  augury  of  hunting  days  yet  to 
come. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

AT    THE    DEEPDALE    MEET 

THE  fells  congregating  round  the  head  of  Ulls- 
water  contain  some  of  the  roughest  ground  in  this 
country.  Viewed  from  the  lake,  their  breasts 
seem  dotted  over  with  sheer  rock  faces  and 
purplish  scree-beds,  and  scored  with  deep,  narrow 
ravines.  These  wild  regions  afford  harbourage  to 
an  immense  number  of  foxes,  and  the  pursuit  of 
these  among  the  scaurs  and  gullies  is  the  favourite 
winter  pursuit  of  the  dalesmen. 

The  meet  was  at  Deepdale  Bridge,  some  two 
miles  from  the  lake.  A  dense  mist  veiled  the 
crags  of  Fairfield,  while  the  minor  ridges  nearer  at 
hand  were  barely  clear  of  the  whirling  clouds,  and 
a  breeze  blew  from  the  north-east.  The  day  was 
not  too  favourable,  but  in  the  hope  of  c  chopping  ' 
some  outlying  fox  or  storming  an  ill-chosen  lair 
the  hunt  was  started.  We  first  cast  around  the 
nearer  fields,  crossing  several  faint  vestiges  of 
trail  showing  that  a  fox  had  been  prowling  around 
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during  the  night,  then  walked  on  to  above  the 
farms  to  draw  a  bracken  bed  from  which  a  fox  had 
some  days  ago  been  disturbed.  A  wild  yell  rose 
as  half  the  pack  dashed  into  the  russet  tangle  and 
struck  the  line  together,  a  frenzied  shout  from 
those  near  enough  to  be  infected  by  the  enthusiasm, 
a  hurrying  forward  to  the  spot  whence  the  hounds 
were  already  racing,  and  the  c  run  '  was  begun. 
For  five  minutes  we  went  at  breakneck  speed 
across  slippery  stones  and  lichened  boulders,  across 
rocky  ghylls,  through  more  rotting  bracken  and 
stout,  retarding  heather,  descending  rather  than 
ascending  the  hillside.  Then  the  sound  in  front 
began  to  have  an  upward  trend,  and  we  shortly 
caught  a  glimpse  of  hounds  entering  the  mist  a 
mile  away.  This  point  we  reached  after  a  tre- 
mendous climb,  at  first  over  slippery  grass,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  path  among  boulders,  finally  by  hands 
and  knees  up  an  almost  perpendicular  scree 
chimney  bounded  by  two  pieces  of  cliff.  The 
horn  was  winding  somewhere  above,  for  the  hunts- 
man had  hopelessly  outstripped  us,  and  now  and 
again  came  a  long-drawn  sound — as  it  seemed,  the 
memory  of  a  foxhound's  voice.  At  first  the 
waning  sounds  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fox 
was  making  for  the  shelter  of  St.  Sunday's  Crag  to 
the  right,  and  we  struck  in  that  direction  as  soon 
as  the  cliffs  were  cleared.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
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mist  closed  in  below,  shutting  out  the  tiny  dale, 
and  leaving  us  in  semi-darkness.  The  sounds  of 
the  hunt  were  long  since  lost.  For  a  while  we 
plodded  on  through  scree  and  boulder,  then  a 
loud  chorus  not  far  in  front  surprised  us.  We 
were  not  long  in  finding  the  hounds  now.  The 
huntsman  alone  of  the  field  was  cup/  and  he 
busily  examining  a  huge  moraine  in  which  the 
hard-pressed  fox  had  taken  refuge.  We  could 
hear  the  terriers  growling  and  worrying  and  snarl- 
ing below,  and  every  few  minutes  a  sharp  shriek 
proclaimed  that  one  or  other  of  the  combatants 
had  found  flesh.  In  a  few  minutes  more  figures 
came  through  the  mist,  and  a  short  consultation 
was  hold  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Reynard's 
stronghold  had  best  be  attacked.  A  young  man 
volunteered  to  bring  a  crowbar  which  three  years 
before  had  been  cached  in  an  earth  a  mile  away, 
and  we  accordingly  waited.  The  intense  excite- 
ment at  first  prevailing  abated  as  the  minutes 
passed  and  Reynard  did  not  come  into  the  open. 
The  mystery  of  how  we,  though  passed  by  all  the 
others  in  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  slack,  yet 
managed  to  reach  the  imprisoned  fox  within  a 
minute  of  the  huntsman,  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  chase  had  crossed  the  hill  far  above, 
visited  another  set  or  earths,  and  returned  after  a 
wide  circle  among  the  rocks.  We  had  simply 
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plodded  along  at  a  level.  At  one  point  we  must 
have  traversed  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  tremendous 
abyss,  but  as  the  mist  revealed  only  a  radius  of  a 
few  yards  at  a  time,  we  had  not  noticed  our 
dangerous  position. 

At  length  the  crowbar  arrived.  A  burly 
shepherd  forced  a  big  boulder  off  the  summit  of 
Reynard's  refuge,  and  the  attendant  noise  scared 
the  fox  from  beneath.  With  the  terriers  snapping 
at  his  flanks,  he  galloped  obliquely  down  the  hill- 
side in  a  vain  attempt  to  outspeed  the  hounds, 
which,  though  driven  far  away  to  give  him  a 
chance,  now  swept  along  at  a  tremendous  rate.  I 
have  seen  men  and  dogs  manipulate  scree  and 
boulder  in  headlong  descent  at  guide-race  or 
hound-trail,  but  it  was  reserved  to  this  occasion  to 
prove  the  fearful  speed  and  dexterity  at  which, 
under  pressure  of  excitement,  men,  hounds,  and 
fox  twist  and  turn,  race  and  leap,  over  broken 
ground.  The  chase  was  out  of  sight  in  a  flash, 
though  we  did  our  utmost  to  keep  in  view.  It 
was,  of  course,  only  a  rush  of  a  minute  before  the 
fox  was  run  into,  but  by  the  time  we  arrived  a  few 
blood  splashes  and  bits  of  fur  among  the  stones 
were  all  that  could  be  seen. 

The  huntsman  was  now  in  favour  of  returning 
below  the  damp  mist-folds,  but  was  persuaded  to 
place  the  hounds  across  one  or  two  well-known 
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fox  routes.  At  the  first  of  these  the  pack  certainly 
found  a  line,  but  the  ground  was  so  bosky  and 
the  weather  so  unfavourable  that  the  huntsman 
called  them  off.  At  the  next  a  fox  must  have 
been  disturbed  by  our  approach,  for  the  scent  was 
very  strong.  The  hounds,  as  usual,  bolted  out  of 
sight  almost  instantly,  and  our  only  guide  was 
their  occasional  cries.  We  again  tried  ineffectually 
to  keep  pace  with  the  field.  Though  few  of 
them  could  have  left  us  on  the  flat,  up  here, 
where  dun  light,  rocks,  and  screes  made  running 
almost  impossible,  the  dalesmen  simply  passed  us 
at  their  pleasure.  The  result  was  that  before 
many  minutes  we  were  halting  breathless  in  an 
ascent,  mist  boiling  above  and  below,  with  no 
sound,  however  distant,  to  indicate  where  the 
chase  lay.  Our  first  idea  was  to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  above  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Up  the 
scree  and  rubble  we  painfully  worked,  for  our  past 
exertions  were  now  telling  their  tale  of  exhaustion  ; 
but  at  the  crest  our  position  with  regard  to  the 
hunt  was  not  improved.  The  question  of  direc- 
tion was  of  paramount  importance,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  arrive  with  any  certainty  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  likeliest  earths.  The  least  dull  portion 
of  the  sky  indicated  the  south,  and  our  recollection 
of  the  change  of  route  in  the  last  run  made  it 
likely  that  we  were  not  far  from  Wrangdale  Head, 
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between  that  cliff  and  Red  Screes.  If  this  guess 
was  at  all  correct,  the  wire  fences  dividing  two 
series  of  c  pasturing  heafs '  could  not  be  far 
distant.  In  a  short  time  we  struck  a  belt  of  grass, 
and  beyond  it  the  expected  fence.  Our  route  was 
now  due  north  for  Fairfield,  with  at  first  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  left  to  avoid  some  specially 
craggy  places.  We  were  resting  a  moment  on  a 
rock  when  a  shadow  showed  in  the  moving  mist, 
and  before  we  could  stir  a  fox  leapt  along  the 
stones  not  thirty  feet  away.  The  surprise  was 
mutual.  The  fox,  forepaw  in  air,  stood  balanced 
on  the  pinnacle  of  rock,  its  angular  mask  glaring 
with  fiendish  expression  at  us.  For  a  few  seconds 
the  scourge  of  the  fells  and  we  looked  at  each 
other,  then  Reynard,  with  a  sharp  snarl,  turned 
and  disappeared  in  the  mist-banks. 

Over  some  wide  crag-beds,  from  which  a  slope 
shelved  at  a  severe  angle,  we  wandered.  Often  we 
imagined  that  hunting  sounds  came  through  the 
clammy  air,  but  these  were  not  repeated.  In 
about  an  hour  we  reached  the  farther  slope  of 
Fairfield,  at  the  foot  of  which  would  be  Grisdale 
Tarn,  and  walked  about  the  two  cairns  awhile  in 
the  hope  of  some  trace  of  the  pack  being  revealed. 

Thus  the  time  passed  until  three  o'clock,  when 
a  perceptible  change  was  felt  in  the  air  ;  the  light 
filtering  through  the  dense  clouds  gradually  died 
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out,  and  then  through  the  hushed  air  came  the 
thin,  whitening  snow.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
immured  in  chilly  cloud  on  this  summit,  while 
every  minute  the  gale  grew  stronger  and  the  snow- 
wreaths  more  dense,  so,  carefully  surveying  as 
much  of  the  slope  as  was  possible,  we  picked  the 
likeliest  piece  of  scree  and  plunged  down  the 
incline.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were  below  the 
mist  and  approaching  the  tiny  nook  of  mountain 
ground  bounded  by  the  steep  Dollywaggon  Pike. 
From  this  point  to  Patterdale  we  descended  the 
narrow  dale  in  the  teeth  of  a  complete  storm. 

We  reached  the  village  half  an  hour  after  the 
start  of  a  small  expedition  in  search  of  us.  Six 
shepherds  were  facing  that  awful  whirlwind  on 
our  behalf,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  they 
could  be  recalled.  With  characteristic  sagacity 
these  men  had  taken  different  paths  up  Fairfield, 
arranging  to  meet  at  the  summit.  They  had  not 
provided  for  our  return  by  the  unlikely  Grisdale 
route.  Even  when  the  news  reached  them  of  our 
safety,  they  carried  out  their  plan  fully.  Five 
reached  the  summit  cairn  within  half  an  hour  ; 
the  other  had  to  be  sought  for,  and  was  found, 
familiar  with  the  ground  though  he  was,  to  have 
entered  a  wrong  gully  in  the  pitch  darkness. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  incidents  of  the  day  closed 
with  the  return  of  the  shepherds. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

AN    EASTER    CUSTOM 

BEYOND  the  modernizing  sphere  of  industrial 
activity,  many  ancient  and  picturesque  customs 
are  clung  to  in  rural  districts,  and  among  these  is 
jollyboying,  as  it  is  observed  in  Westmorland. 
Under  various  names  and  guises,  pace-egging — 
the  custom  of  going  to  houses  and  asking  for 
hard-boiled  and  dyed  eggs  at  Eastertide — has  been 
carried  on  over  many  counties  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  but  the  acting  of  the  play  of  c  King 
George  and  the  Prince  of  Paradise'  is  not  so 
generally  known. 

The  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  custom  is 
lifelong,  for  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
very  locality  in  which  it  is  observed.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  is  of  being  allowed  to  stay  up 
and  see  a  party  act.  It  was  a  dark  and  windy 
night ;  the  fitful  gleams  of  a  horn  lantern  illu- 
minated the  faces  round  the  ring  for  a  pulse,  then 
threw  into  high  relief  the  actors  in  their  paper 
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gewgaws  and  uncouth  faces;  then  moved  on  to 
delineate  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the  houses  near. 
The  memory  is  vivid,  but  an  air  of  unreality  seems 
to  pervade  it.  Being  a  cottager's  son,  as  the 
years  rolled  on  he  took  a  place  in  the  cast,  and 
went  round  acting.  And  what  times  and  experi- 
ences they  had !  Visiting  the  outlying  farmhouses 
just  ere  the  farmers  retired  to  rest,  charging  un- 
ceremoniously— maybe  a  relic  of  that  privileged 
mummery  of  ancient  days,  of  which  the  custom 
takes  the  place — into  the  low-ceiled,  whitewashed 
kitchens,  and  acting  without  leave  or  consent. 
Occasionally  the  obtrusion  was  resented  and  the 
party  hustled  forth  ;  but  for  years  it  had  been 
tolerated,  and  now  died  hard.  Now,  however, 
we  hear  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  a  timid  voice 
asks,  c  Please  may  we  act  ?'  The  sheep-dogs 
wherever  we  went  used  to  harry  us — figures  with 
black  faces  and  streamers  of  coloured  paper  came 
not  within  their  philosophy — but  the  parties  were 
not  to  be  denied.  Artists,  poets,  and  great 
orators  have  raved  over  the  beauties  of  the  home- 
like kitchens  of  ancient  Westmorland,  and  doctors 
have  declaimed  against  their  insanitation.  Supper 
was  always  ready  laid  for  us  ;  lad-like,  we  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  five  or  six  suppers  in  one  even- 
ing, without  reproach  from  anxious  parents,  and 
for  this  we  blessed  Easter. 
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And  then  the  people  we  met  on  our  rounds 
the  burly  farmers  who  to-night  welcomed  us  to 
their  firesides,  and  to-morrow  would  chase  us  from 
their  fields  for  playing  football  therein.  But  such 
prospects  were  not  indulged,  and  it  was  ever, 
cNoo,  me  lads,  let's  hear  yeh  sing';  and  seldom 
did  the  old,  old  jokes  and  refrains  fail  to  please. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  came  an  ordeal 
which  we  lads  would  gladly  have  omitted.  The 
farmer's  wife  must  know  what  we  all  were. 

'  Wha's  that  wi'  t'  black  face  ?'  she  would  ask. 

'  Jack  Darby/ 

'  What !  He  has  grown.  Sithe  here ' — to  her 
husband,  as  she  pulled  forward  the  unwilling  lad — 
c  Bob,  this  is  Jim  Darby's  lad — li'le  Jim  Darby  as 
harvested  wi'  us  five-an'-twenty  years  sen'.  My  ! 
but  thoo's  gaen  to  mek  a  strapper.'  And  so  on 
with  the  whole  party,  jokes  about  our  parents'  and 
grandparents'  doings  (for  all  our  folks  had  come 
from  the  land  to  the  mills)  being  passed  as  the 
examination  progressed,  and  identity  became  more 
established. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  custom  was  more  widely 
respected  than  it  is  to-day,  and  many  men  not  yet 
old  remember  acting  in  other  portions  of  the 
county  than  the  Kent  Vale,  in  which  it  now 
principally  obtains.  Here,  again,  it  has  lost  most 
of  its  ancient  honour,  for  few  of  the  lads 
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have  even  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  wording  of 
the  play.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  notion  of  the  de- 
gradation of  the  custom  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
this,  for  with  the  parents,  not  with  the  youngsters, 
the  fault  at  present  lies.  The  visiting  of  farm- 
houses, we  are  told,  savours  of  begging.  The 
histrionic  level  of  delivery  is  not  high  ;  it  seems 
to  me  less  care  is  taken  in  this  matter  than 
formerly,  but  perhaps  fond  memory  has  hid  the 
faults  of  our  style. 

The  dialect  in  which  the  play-poem  is  recited 
has  mutilated  the  original,  so  that  correct  meanings 
and  metres  are  only  arrived  at  with  difficulty. 
There  are  some  words  in  the  play  which  are  im- 
possible to  more  than  guess  at ;  for  instance,  the 
word  written  here  and  pronounced  '  Jinnus '  must 
have  an  equivalent  in  Moorish  or  Saracenic,  but 
the  exact  term  is  unrecognisable. 

To  what  period  the  play,  which  is  a  single  scene 
followed  by  a  chorus,  properly  belongs  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  the  general  character  of  the  whole 
points  for  origin  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 
It  may  then  have  been  a  political  satire  of  some 
coherence,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  has 
since  been  renovated,  many  new  speeches  having 
been  introduced  within  my  memory.  Even  the 
last-century  originality  may  be  doubted,  as  this 
was  probably  based  on  older  doggerel. 

21 
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The  acting  is  at  present  carried  out  by  five  boys, 
representing  Tospot,  the  Hunchback  ;  King 
George,  the  champion  ;  the  Prince  of  Paradise, 
whose  aspirations  to  the  above  title  are  cut  short 
in  the  course  of  the  performance  ;  old  Mally 
Masket,  a  lady  given  by  tradition  as  old  Tospot's 
wife,  and  presumably  of  nondescript  character  ; 
and  Dr.  Jackie  Brown,  a  quack  of  the  common  or 
garden  type,  whose  tales  of  travel  incite  admiration 
if  not  belief,  savouring  as  they  do  of  the  days  of 
Drake  and  the  reported  wonders  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  as  given  in  some  of  our  oldest  travel- 
books. 

The  Hunchback  comes  on  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  braggings  of  the  champions,  and  they  sound 
their  own  trumpets  in  the  most  self-  satisfied 
manner.  At  the  end  of  the  '  Black  Morocco 
King's*  vaunt  will  be  noticed  a  very  distinctly 
foreign  phrase  about  the  goodness  of  bravery  ; 
attention  is  called  to  it,  as,  although  included  in 
the  present  acting  of  the  piece,  it  is  evidently  a 
substitution  for  something  lost. 

Tospot's  equipment  consists  in  a  false  hump, 
formed  by  thrusting  a  bundle  of  shavings  between 
the  shoulders  of  his  great-coat.  This  is  held  in 
place  by  a  string  round  his  waist.  Once  this 
fastening  gave  way  unnoticed  as  a  party  of 
mummers  entered  a  farmhouse.  The  play  was 
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carried  through  without  the  discovery  of  the  loss 
till  the  chorus,  when  old  Mally,  reciting  the  verse 
allotted  her,  beat  time  on  the  shoulders  of  her 
spouse.  When  the  stick  began  to  be  plied, 
Tospot  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  his 
protest  was  ignored.  For  many  a  day  the  signs 
of  his  treatment  were  black  and  blue  upon  him. 
As  the  party  left  the  kitchen  with  their  present  of 
eggs,  old  MalJy,  who  was  leading,  tripped  over 
something  and  broke  the  majority  of  her  eggs. 
Then  Tospot  found  it  convenient  to  point  out 
that  this  stumbling  -  block,  the  cause  of  two 
mishaps,  was  his  *  hump.' 

Tospot  also  carries  a  stout  stick,  with  which  he 
pounds  round  vigorously  as  he  makes  his  call  to 
the  champions  bold.  This  stick  has  a  more  im- 
portant use  in  the  eyes  of  the  actors.  The 
Hunchback,  according  to  rule,  leads  in  the  ap- 
proach to  any  house,  and  therefore  receives  the 
attacks  of  the  dogs  who  object  to  darkened  visages 
and  uncouth  shapes. 

King  George,  as  becomes  high  rank,  is  decked 
out  with  a  huge  paper  helmet  (the  base  of  which  is 
a  stout  brown-paper  bag,  of  the  kind  used  by 
grocers),  from  the  points  of  which  stream  long, 
thin  strips  of  coloured  paper.  The  front  of 
this  masterpiece  in  millinery  is  stuck  over  with 
ingeniously  made  paper  rosettes,  and  no  small 

21  —  2 
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amount  of  labour  is  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  article  of  attire.  A  sash,  decorated 
in  the  same  fashion,  is  worn  over  a  white  jacket, 
and  the  Champion's  face  gains  ferocity  and  ugli- 
ness by  plentiful  smudges  of  soot  or  burnt  cork. 
Of  course,  no  warrior  would  be  complete  without 
his  sword.  The  King's  weapon  is  of  hoop-iron, 
cie  end  being  turned  over  to  make  the  handle, 
the  other  pointed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  consider- 
ing the  c  wobbliness '  of  the  metal  as  well  as  the 
erratic  strokes  dealt  in  the  combat.  However,  no 
one  in  our  knowledge  has  yet  been  hurt  by  these 
weapons.  The  Prince  of  Paradise's  equipment  is, 
with  the  exceptions  that  the  face  and  hands  are 
smothered  in  black,  and  his  sword  is  an  inch  or 
two  shorter,  identical  with  that  of  the  King.  Dr. 
Brown's  face  is  disguised,  while  the  '  lady '  dresses 
in  the  accustomed  clothes  of  that  sex,  and  generally 
causes  amusement  by  her  rig-out. 

As  stated  above,  the  acting  winds  up  with  a 
chorus,  and  this  portion  is  more  widely  known 
than  the  main  piece.  The  whole  cast  form  a  circle 
and  prance  round  as  they  sing,  with  the  exception 
of  during  the  appeal,  when  they  become  c  two  or 
three  jolly  boys  all  in  a  row/  as  one  version  of  the 
verse  renders  it.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the 
play,  a  piecemeal  character  is  evident,  for  the 
verses  have  been  altered  to  suit  different  genera- 
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tions  since  their  origin.  New  subjects  have  been 
added  and  the  older  lines  dropped  till  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  seven  remaining 
verses,  of  which,  by  the  way,  only  one  is  sung 
nowadays,  a  speech  having  been  introduced  at  the 
end.  This  c  homony '  runs  : 

1  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  sit  by  the  fire, 
Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  for  all  you  desire, 
Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  take  out  your  purse, 
And  give  us  a  trifle  ;  you'll  be  nothing  the  worse/ 

The  periods  to  which  the  parts  belong  are 
obscure,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Lord  Nelson  and  his  jolly  Jack  Tar 
dates  from  the  years  following  Trafalgar,  and  the 
graybeards  who  knew  those  days  used  to  say  that 
the  original  of  Nelson  sang  a  song  in  which 
Bonaparte  and  our  army  were  equally  derided  ; 
but,  alas  for  us  !  not  one  phrase  of  this  has  been 
rescued,  though  it  was  a  national  strain.  After 
some  years  a  representative  of  the  army  was 
brought  forward,  to  disappear,  leaving  a  halting 
verse  behind  him. 

The  jolly  Jack  Tar  who  came  with  Lord  Nelson 
was  responsible  for  a  hornpipe,  or  his  talents  went 
to  a  frog-step,  a  curious  and  exhausting  dance 
now  fast  dying  out. 

c  Poor  Paddy  from  Cork '  is  a  more  Northern 
than  English  verse,  and  may  presumably  date 
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from  the  days  following  the  great  Irish  famine, 
when  all  the  agricultural  labourers  were  forced  to 
seek  work  and  wages  in  England  to  enable  those 
dependent  on  them  to  keep  the  old  cots  standing. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  verse  expresses  nothing 
but  pity  for  unfortunate  Pat,  although  composed 
and  kept  up  by  the  very  class  who  suffered  from 
his  incursion.  The  vociferations  of  Old  Tospot 
and  Mally  Masket  are  distinctly  local  productions, 
and,  with  great  regret,  the  dialect  of  these  is 
translated  into  moderately  sensible  English. 

The  effective  grouping,  the  tasteful  mingling 
of  many  coloured  vestments  of  the  actors,  which 
sometimes  heralds  the  first  lines  of  a  play,  is  not 
considered  in  jollyboying.  The  Hunchback  seizes 
his  staff,  and,  pounding  the  ground  with  it,  dances 
round  till  a  sufficient  circle  is  cleared  for  the  actors, 
meanwhile  reciting  loudly  : 

'  Stir  up  the  fire  and  strike  a  light, 
And  see  this  noble  act  to-night. 
If  you  don't  believe  a  word  I  say, 
Step  in,  King  George,  and  clear  the  way.' 

King  George  steps  forward,  and  begins  his 
boast  : 

'  In  steps  I,  King  George, 
A  noble  champion  bold, 
With  my  right  hand  and  glittering  sword 
I  won  three  crowns  of  gold. 
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'Twas  I  who  fought  the  fiery  dragon, 
And  brought  him  down  by  slaughter  ; 
And  by  those  means  I  won  the  crown — 
The  crown  of  Egypt's  daughter.' 

His  rival  now  gives  vent  to  his  prowess  : 

'  In  steps  I,  Prince  of  Paradise, 
Black  Morocco  King, 
My  sword  and  buckle  by  my  side, 
And  through  the  woods  I  ring, 
And  through  the  woods  I  ring. 
I'm  brave,  lads,  and  that's  what  makes  us  good  ; 
And  through  thy  dearest  body,  George, 
I'll  draw  thy  precious  blood.' 

The  challenge  is  accepted,  and  the  situation 
becomes  dramatic.  King  George  replies  with 
great  ferocity  of  manner : 

'  If  thou  be  made  of  Jinnus  race, 
I'll  make  blood  sprinkle  down  thy  face  ; 
If  thou  be  made  of  noble  blood, 
I'll  make  it  run  like  Noah's  flood.' 

Prince  of  Paradise : 

'  Black  I  am,  and  black  I  be, 
Lately  come  from  Africa  ; 
Africa's  my  dwelling-place, 
And  now  I'll  fight  thee  face  to  face.' 

The  dark  Prince  leads  off  in  the  fray,  but,  after 
some  wild  slashing,  is  run  through  by  the  King. 


\ 
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Mally  Masket  throws  herself  upon  the  body,  and, 
in  a  wild  burst  of  weeping,  exclaims : 

*  Oh,  George  !  oh,  George  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Thou's  gone  and  slain  my  only  son — 

My  only  son,  my  only  heir  ! 

Canst  thou  not  see  him  bleeding  there  ?' 

The  King  (irritably)  : 

'  He  challenged  me  to  fight, 
And  why  should  I  deny  ? 
I'll  cut  his  body  in  four  parts 
And  make  his  buttons  fly.' 

Then,  waxing  contrite  : 

'I've  heard  of  doctors  far  and  near, 
I've  heard  of  one  in  Spain. 
I'm  sure  if  he  were  here 
He'd  bring  that  dead  man 
To  life  again.' 

Taking  out  his  purse,  he  continues : 

*  I'll  give  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five 
Pounds  for  a  doctor. 

Is  there  not  one  to  be  had  ?' 

Dr.  Brown  steps  forward,  and  answers  : 

'Yes, 

In  steps  I,  old  Jacky  Brown, 
The  best  old  doctor  in  this  town.' 

King  George,  eyeing  him  suspiciously  : 
1  How  came  you  to  be  a  doctor  ?' 
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Dr.  Brown  : 

'  By  my  travels.' 
King  George  : 

'  How  far  did  you  travel  ?' 
Dr.  Brown  : 

'From  Hip-tip-to,  Tallyiantic  Ocean, 
Ninety  degrees  below  the  bottom, 
Where  I  saw 

Houses  built  of  rounds  of  beef, 
Slated  with  pancakes, 

Roasted  pigs  running  up  and  down  the  street, 
With  knives  and  forks  sticking  in  their  teeth, 
Crying  :  «  Here's  a  living  !  Who'll  die  ! 


"  ' 


The  King  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  swallowing 
the  story,  so  the  learned  man  continues  : 

*  Last  night,  yesterday  morning, 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

As  I  was  going  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 

The  very  dead  arose, 

Crying  :  "  Doctor,  doctor,  give  me  a  box 

Of  your  ever-failing  pills. 

It's  a  pity  that  a  man  like  me 

Should  ever  die."  ' 

The  King  still  vouchsafes  no  remarks,  so  Dr. 
Jackie  gets  at  his  tales  again. 

*  When  I  was  going  through  town  this  morning 
I  saw  a  dead  dog  jump  up. 
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It  bit  a  man's  leg, 

And  made  his  stocking  bleed.' 

King  George,  roused   from  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence : 

'  Any  further  ?' 
Dr.  Brown  (briskly) : 

1  Yes,  a  little.1 
King  George  : 

'  How  far  ?' 
Dr.  Brown : 

'  From  my  grandmother's  bed  to  the  stair  head, 
From  the  stair  head  to  the  chair  leg, 
From  the  chair  leg  to  the  three-corner  cupboard, 
Where  they  kept  bread  and  cheese, 
Which  makes  any  man  grow  fat  and  lusty/ 

King  George  : 

( I'm  not  talking  about  fat.' 

Dr.  Brown  : 

1  Neither  am  I  talking  about  lean.' 
King  George  : 

'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?' 

Dr.  Brown : 

« What  I  can  cure.' 
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King  George : 

1  What  can  you  cure  ?' 
Dr.  Brown  : 

'  Ipsy-pipsy,  palsy  and  the  gout, 
The  plague  within  and  the  plague  without. 
If  there's  nineteen  devils  in  that  man, 
Pm  sure  to  drive  one-and-twenty  out.' 

King  George : 

'  Drive  them  out !' 
Dr.  Brown: 

'  Here  I  lay  down  my  gold  watch, 
Points  to  half-past  hundred  and  forty-four. 
I  have  also  a  little  bottle 
In  my  inside,  outside, 
Right  side,  left  side  waistcoat  pocket, 
Which  my  grandmother  gave  me 
Three  days  after  she  died, 
Saying  :  "  Take  this. 
It'll  bring  any  dead  man  to  life  again.'" 

King  George  : 

'  Bring  that  dead  man  to  life  again.' 

Dr.  Brown  bends  over  the  prostrate  Prince  and 
gives  him  a  dose  from  a  bottle,  saying  : 

1  Here,  Jack, 

Take  a  drop  of  this  bottle. 
Let  it  run  down  thy  throttle. 
Rise  up,  bold  slash,  and  fight  again.' 
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(  So  the  next  to  come  in  is  a  jolly  Jack  Tar, 
Who  fought  with  Lord  Nelson  during  the  last  war  ; 
He's  fresh  from  the  sea,  old  England  to  view, 
And  he  joins  in  pace-egging  with  this  jolly  crew. 

'  So  the  next  to  come  in  is  a  soldier,  you  see, 
Who's  fought  against  the  Frenchmen  in  a  far  country  ; 
He's  a  sword  by  his  side  wherever  he  goes 
To  teach  all  young  lasses  so  and  so. 

'  So  the  next  to  come  in  is  poor  Paddy  from  Cork  ; 
He  hails  from  ould  Ireland  ;  he  comes  to  seek  work  ; 
He's  his  scythe  on  his  back,  and  he  comes  to  work  hay, 
And  then  he's  off  back  to  ould  Erin  again. 

*  Here's  two  or  three  jolly  boys  all  in  a  row, 
We've  come  a  pace-egging,  as  you  all  well  know  ; 
Spare  not  eggs  and  small  beer,  and  you  needn't  fear 
That  you'll  see  us  again  till  this  time  next  year.' 


THE    END 
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Sunny  Stories. 

A  Trying  Patient. 

BY  MRS,  CAMPBELL  PRAED, 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 


London:   CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


TWO-SHILLING  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


BY  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other 

Animals. 
The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret 
Readiana. 

BY  MRS,  J.  H,  RID  DELL 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 

BY  F,  W.  ROBINSON, 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

BY  DORA  RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart. 

BY  W,  CLARK  RUSSELL 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 


BY  W,  CLARK  RUSSELL-continued. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
Mystery  of  the  *  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
The  Good  Ship  ' Mohock.' 
Is  He  the  Man? 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 

BY  ALAN  ST,  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
To  His  Own  Master. 
Orchard  Damerel. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS, 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  lane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph  :  a  Circus  Story. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  Ten  Commandments. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

BY  HAW  LEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 
The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 
Long  Odds. 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 


London:  CHAT  TO  6*   WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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TWO-SHILLING  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


BY  T,  W,  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 

By  Devious  Ways. 

Hoodwinked. 

Back  to  Life. 

The  Loudwater  Trag 

Burgo's  Romance. 

Quittance  in  Full. 

A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 

BY  R.  A,  STERNDALE, 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Grandpere. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE, 

Anne  Furness. 

Mabel's  Progress. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant 

Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 


BY  MARK  TWAIN— continued. 

The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Yankee  at  Court  of  K.  Arthur. 
The  ;£  i,  ooo,  ooo  Bank-note. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
What  She  Came  Through, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Disappeared. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

BY  C.  C,  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  ALLEN  UPWARD, 
The  Queen  against  Owen. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 

BY  ARTEMUS  WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

BY  WILLIAM  WESTALL 
Trust-Money. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

BY  H.  F.  WOOD. 

Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


London:    CHATTO  &   WINDUS,  in  £7.  Martins  Lane,  W.C. 


ALPHABETICAL    CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS 

IN 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND   FICTION 

PUBLISHED    BY 

CHATTO  6  WINDUS 
1 1 1.  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  CHARING  CROSS 


Telegrams 

Bookstore,  London 


LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No, 
3524  Central 


ADAMS   (W.     DAVENPORT).— 
A  Dictionary  of   the  Drama:    A 

Guide  to  the  Plays,  Playwrights,  Players, 
and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present.  Vol.  I.  (A  to  G).  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  ioj.  Gd.  net. — Vol.  II.,  completin 
the  Work,  is  in  preparation. 


A  KEMPIS  (TrWMAS).—  Of  the 

Imitation  of  Christ,  as  translated  from 
the  Latin  by  RICHARD  WHYTFORD  in 
1556  ;  re-edited  into  modern  English  by 
WILFRID  RAYNAL,  O.S.B.  With  Illustra- 
tions in  colour  and  line  by  W.  RUSSELL 
FLINT.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd 
net ;  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  small  4to,  printed 
on  pure  rag  paper,  parchment,  155.  net ; 
pigskin  with  clasp;.  25.?.  net. 


ALDEN    (W.     L.).  —  Drewitt's 

Dream.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6,9. 


ALLEN  (GRANT),  Books  by. 
Moorland  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Post-Prandial  Philosophy.  Crown 

8vo,  art  linen.  3^.  6d. 
Crown  8vo    cloth,  35.  t>a.  each  ;   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  25. each. 
Babylon.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Strange  Stories. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
Fhilistia.        |        In  all  Shades. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Under  Sealed  Orders 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal. 

Ivan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 
The  Scallywag.   With  24  Illustrations. 

At  Market  Value. 

The    Tents    01    Shem.       POPULAR 

EDITION,  medium  Svo,  (W. 
Babylon.     CHEAP    EDITION,    post    8vo, 
cloth,  is.  net. 


ANDERSON  (MARY).— Othello's 

Occupation.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  ?<?.  6d. 


ANTROBUS  (C.  L.),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Quality  Corner.   |    Wildersmoor 
The  Wine  or  Finvarra, 


ALEXANDER  (Mrs.),  Novels  by, 

Crown    8vo.  cloth    3$.  Gd.  each  ;  post  bvo, 

picture  boards,  zs.  each. 
Valerie's  Fate.       Mona's  Choice. 
A  Life  Interest.    Woman's  Wit. 


Crown  8v»,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
The  Cost  of  her  Pride. 
A  Golden  Autumn. 
Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  &  Peeress. 
Mrs.  Crichton's  Creditor. 
A  Missing  Hero. 
A  Fight  with  Fate. 
The  Step -mother. 

Blind  Fate.    Post  8vo.  picture  boards.  ?.r. 


ALMAZ  (E.  F.}.— Copper  under 

the  Gold.     Crown  8vo.  cloih,  6s. 


AMERICAN  FARMER,  LET- 
TERS FROM  AN.  By  J.  H.  St.  JOHN 
CREVECOEUR,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  W. 
P.  TRKNT,  and  Introduction  by  LUDWIG 
LKWISOHV.  « >emv  8vo,  cloth.'6.?.  net. 


APPLETON  (G.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Rash  Conclusions.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,3f.6rf. 
The  Liady  in  Sables.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. 


ARNOLD    (E.    L.),    Stories  by. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Phra  the  Phoenician.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  with  12  Illusts.  by  H.  M.  PAGET, 
3.?.  hd. :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

The  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3.?.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2.9. 

ART  and  LETTERS  LIBRARY 

(The).  Large;  crown  Svo.  buckram, 
7 JT.  fx/.  net  per  vol.  EDITION  DE  LUXK, 
small  4to,  printed  ->n  pure  rag  paper, 
parchment,  I55.net  per  vol. ;  vellum,  205. 
net  per  vol. ;  morocco,  30.9.  net  per  vol. 

Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists 
from  Vasari.  Collected  and  arranged 
by  E.  L.  SEELEY.  With  8  Coloured 
Plates,  and 24  in  Half-tone.  The  EDITION 
DE  LUXE  has  5  additl.  Coloured  Plates. 

Artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance: their  fctories  as  set  forth  by 
Vasari,  Ridolfi,  Lanzi,  and  the  Chroni- 
clers. Collected  and  arranged  by  E.  L. 
SEELEY.  With  6  Coloured  Plates  and  24 
in  Half-tone.  The  EDITION  DE  LUXE  has 
5  additional  Coloured  Plates, 


[90S] 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISH! 


ART  &   LETTERS   LIBRARY  (THE)- 

Stories  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 

Artists,  from  the    Time   of    the  Van 

to  the   End  of   the  Seventeenth 

iry,    drawn     from     Contemporary 

•vis.    Collected    and    arranged    by 

'•i  REYNOLDS.      With   8  Coloured 

Plates  and  24  in  Half-tone.    The  EDITION 

xtf  has  5  additionalColoured  Plates. 

Stories  of  the  English  Artists, 

Vandyck  to    Turner    (1600-1851), 

Contemporary  Records.  Col- 

.  UK!  arranged  by  RANDALL  DAVIDS 

HUNT.       With  8  Coloured 

;;nd  -4  in  Haif-tone.    The  EDITION 

h.is    5   additional     Coloured 

a  Little  Flowers  of  S.  Francis 

of    Assisi.      Tr  Prof.   T 

W.  AK\<,U>.  With  8  Coloured  Plate; 
and  24  in  Half-tone.  The  EDITION  DE 
LuNK:  .-loured  Plates. 

i;y  Prof.  Isi- 

DOKO  OKI.  Lr.N'Gu.    Translated  by  MARY 

(i.  STKKGMANX.     With   Introduction  by 

Dr.  GTTOO  HIAGI,  2  Coloured  Plates  and 

'  :i!f-tone.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

•HMU5"  WARD'S     Works. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  35.  ( 
post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 


AUTHORS  FOR  THE  POCKET— cq/*. 
The  Pocket  JBnoorson. 
The  Pocket  Thomas  Kardy. 
The  Pocket  Georgo  Eliot. 
Tlia  Pocket  Charles  Kingsley. 
The  Packet  Ruskin. 
The  Pocket  Lord  Beacon&field. 
The  Flower  of  the  Mind. 


ASHTON    (JOHN),    Books    by. 
Bnglibh  Caricature  and  Satire  on 
Napoleon  the  First.       With   ! 

vn  ovn.   cloth,   7.?. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne.     With  85  Illustrations.    Crown 

loth,  35.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  cioth,  65.  each. 
Social   England   under   the  Re- 
gency.   With  90  Illustrations, 
^aei's  Folly:  The  Story  of  GEORGF 
...HERBERT.     With  13 
Illustrations. 


BACTERIA,   Yeast    Fungi,   and 

Allied   Species,  A  Synopsis  of.     By 

\V.  B.  GROVE,  B.A.    With  87  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3.?.  f\d.    .  ___ 

BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  LOVE~ 

selected  from  PERCY'S  '.Reliquos.'  Edited 
•with  an  Introduction  by  F.  SIDGWICK. 
With  10  Plates  in  Colour  after  BYAM 
SHAW,  R.I.  Lar^e  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  65. 
r.et  ;  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  parchment, 
17.x.  6/i.  not. 

jegendary  Ballads,  selected  from 
PERCY'S  •  Reliques.'  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  F.  SIDGWICK.  Wiih  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  BYAM  SHAW,  R.I. 
Large  fcap.  410,  cloth,  6s.  net;  LAKGB 
PAPER  EDITION',  parchment,  12.^.6^.  net 

~ 


BARDSLEY     (Rev.C     w) 

English    Surnames:    Their    Sources 
and  Significations.     Cr.  Svo,  cioth,  7.^.  6d. 


BARlNG-CiOULD(S.),  Novels  by. 

Crov/n  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  25.  each  ;  POPULAR 
EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6<f.  each. 


Red  Spider. 


Eire. 


BARR  (AMELIA  E.).— Love  will 
Venture  in.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3,?.  ()d. 


A  USTEN  (JANE),  The  Works  of : 

T.  MARTINS  ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  Illus- 
trated with  Ten  Reproductions  after 
Water-colours  by  A.  WALLIS  MILLS. 
\Vith  Bibliographical  and  Biographical 
Notes  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON'.  VostSvo, 
cloth,  SA".  6d.  net  per  vol.  The  Novels  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order.  Vols  I 
and  II.,  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE! 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  SENSE  AND  SENSI- 
BILITY :  Vol.  V.,  NORTHANGER 
ABBEY:  Vol.  VI.,  PERSUASION; 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  EMMA  ;  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.,  MANSFIELD  PARK. 


AUTHORS    for    the    POCKET. 

M-  >stly  compiled  by  A.  H.  HYATT.    i6mo, 
cloth,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  3$;  net  each. 
The  Pocket  R.  I*.  S. 
The  Pocket  Tiiackeray. 
The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens. 
Pocket  Richard  Jefferies. 
Pocket  George  rtfac Donald. 


BARR    (ROBERT),    Stories    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  hd.  each. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  2  Illusts. 
From   Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47 

Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
Revenge!        With    12    Illustrations   by 

LANCELOT  SPEED  and  others. 
A  "Woman  Intervenes. 
A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows,    With 

15  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  SULLIVAN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Speculations  of  John  Steel®. 
The  Unchanging  East. 
BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by, 

Post  Svo,  illust.  bds..  zs.  ea.;  cl.,  2,v.  6d.  ca. 

The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 

Little  Lady  JLinton. 

Honest  Davis.     I     Found  Guilty, 

John  Ford;    and  His  Helpmate. 

A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas. 

For  LOVQ  and  Honour. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each ;  post  8vo,  iliust. 
boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 

Fettered  for  Life. 

A  Missing  Witness.  With  S  Illus- 
trations by  W.  H.  MAUGP;TSON. 

The  "Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets, 

The  Harding  Scandal. 

A.  Prodigal's  Progress. 

Folly  Morrison. 


Ill  St.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BARRETT  (FRANK),  Novels  by-cont. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Under  a   Strange  Mask.    With  19 

Illustrations  by  E.  F.  BRE \VT1N ALL. 

Was  She  Justified? 
The     Obliging     Husband.       With 
Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Judas. 
The  Error  of  Her  Ways. 

Fettered  for  Life.  POPULAR  EDITION, 
medium  Svo,  6d. 


BASKERV1LLE  (JOHN):   A 

Memoir.  By  RALPH  STRAUS  and  R.  K. 
DENT.  With  13  Platen.  Large  quarto, 
buckram,  21s,  net. 


BATH  (The)  In  Diseases  of  the 

Skin.    By- J.  L.  MILTON.    Post  8vo,  i*.  ; 
cloch,  is.  6d. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LpRDT~ByT. 

P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5$. 


BECHSTEINdJUDWIQ),  and  the 

Brothers    GRIMM.— As   Pretty    as 

Seven,  and  other  Stories.  With  98 
Illustrations  by  RICHTER.  Square  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 


BEDE  (CUTHBERT).— Mr.  Ver- 
dant Green.  With  65  Illustrations 
Post  Svo,  .is.  net. 


BENNETT    (ARNOLD),   Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Leonora.        I         A  Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watlixig  Street.    With 

Illustrations  by  FRANK  GILLETT. 
Tales  of -the  Five  To  writs. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 
Hugo.  |  The  City  of  Pleasure. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  (id.  each. 
Anna  of  the  Five  Towns. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath. 
The  Ghost. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.  Crowi 
Svo,  cloth,  3s..6rf. ;  POPULAR  EDITION, 
medium  Svo,  6d. 


BENNETT  (W.   C.).— Songs  for 

Sailors.    Post  8vp,  cloth,  25. 

BESANT  and  RICE~ Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth,   35.    6d.  each  ;     post   8vo, 
illust.  bds.  2i\  each  ;  cl.  limp,  zs.bd.  each. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

Tho  Golden  Butterfly. 

My  Little  Girl. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.. 

By  Gelia's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucrftft. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  B.<a>,y» 

Tha  Ten  Years' ' 


BESANT    (Sir    WALTER), 

Novels    by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bit. 

each  ;    post  Svo,   illustrated    boards,  2.?. 

each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  ench. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  FKED.  BARNARD. 
The  Captain's  Room,  &c. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illus- 

trations bv.  KARKY  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forsfcer.   With  Frontispiece. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 

Children  of  Gibcon. 

Tiie  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  FoRESTiBR. 
Ker-r  Panlus. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
For    Faith    and    Freedom.     With 

IHusts.  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  F.  WADDV. 
To  Call  H«r  Mine,  &c.    With  9  IIlus, 

trations  by  A.  FORESTIKR. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 
ArKaorQiof  I*ypnesse.    With  12  ui.\.-.- 

trations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.   Katlierine's    by    the    Tower1. 

With  12  Illustrations  bv  C.  GREEN. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stophanotls. 
The  Ivoi*v  Gate. 
TIiQ  Rebel  Q^icen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice, 

With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  HYDE. 
In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.  With  Froutis. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Retuige. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  35.  6d.  each. 
K  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Channeling. 
Th&  Fourth  Generation. 
The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations 

by  F.  PEGKAM. 
The  Alabaster  Box. 
The  Lsady  of  I«ynn.    With  12  Illustra- 

tions by  G.  DBMAZN-RAUMOND. 
No  Other  Y^ay.    With  12  Illustrations 

by  C.  D.  WARD. 

Crown  Svo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  21.  each. 
St.  Katherins's  by  the  Tower. 
The  Rebel  Queen.  __ 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS,  r>ott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  each  ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3^.  net  each. 

London. 


Jerusalem.    (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

E.  H.  PALMER.) 

Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  dG  Coligny. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  64.  ench. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  M 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Pleat. 
Tlie  Monks  of  Theleina. 
The  Orange  Girl, 
For  Faith  and  Freedom, 
Children  of  Gibson. 
itorothy  Forster. 
No  Other  Way, 


CHATTO  &  VVINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


BESANT  (Sir  Walter)— <0rt/iv«A*, 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d.  each. 
X<ondon.    With  125  Illustrations. 
Westminster.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Vx  ALKER,  and  130  Illustrations. 
South  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

u  ALKER,  and  118  Illustrations. 
East  London.    With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

WALKliK,  and  56  Illustrations  by  PHIL 

MAY,  L.  RAVEN  HILL,  and  J.  PEN'NELL. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 
An  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be. 
Essays  and  Historiettes. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jofferies. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J.  each. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  Iliusts. 
The    Charm,  and  other  Drawing-ronn 

Plays.     With  50  Illuslrations  by    CHRI> 

HAMMOND,  &c. 


Art  of  Fiction.   Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  15.  net. 


.   ,     -  .  -  .  COSt  35. 

1.  Moliere:  Lc  Misanthrope. 

2.  Moliere  :  Lcs  Femrnes  savantcs. 

3.  Ccrneille:  Le  C!d. 

4.  Descartes:     Di.sc.-..i:rs  dc  la  nie- 

thode. 

5-6.  Dante  :     Divina     Commedi  i     I.  : 
inferno. 

7.  Boccaccio  :    Decameron  :    Prima 

giornata. 

8.  Calderon  :  La  vida  es  suefio. 

9.  Restif  de  la  Bretonne:   L'ar. 

20OO. 

10.  Canioes:  Os  Lusfadas  :  Canto  I.,  II. 

11.  JRacina:  Athalie. 

12-15.  Petrarca  :       Kerum      Yulgarium 

fragmenta. 
16-17.  Dante:     Divina     Commedia     II.: 

Purgatorio. 

18-20.  Tillier :  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 
21-22.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  :  Seconda 

giornata. 
23-24.  Beaumarchais :    Le  Barbier  dc 

Seville. 
25.  Carnoos:  O^Lusiadaa:  Canto  III. 

IV. 


BIGL1OTHECA  ROMANICA-  ctntti«iitf. 
20-28.  Alfred  de  Musset :  Comedies  et 

Proverbes :    La    Nuit    venitienne ; 

Andre  del  Sarto  ;  Les  Caprices  de 

Marianne;  Fantasio  ;  Onnebadine 

pas  nvec  Tarn  our. 
29.  Corneille:  Horace. 
30-31.  Dante:    Divina    Commedia    III.  : 

Paradise. 

32-34.  Prevost:  Manon  Lescaut. 
35  36.  CEuvres  de  MaTtre  Fran^oia 

Villon. 
37- 19.  Guillem  de  Castro:  Las  M.ce- 

dadesdelCid,  I.,  II. 
40.  Dante  :  La  Vita  Nuova. 
41-44.  Cervantes:  Cinco  Novelas  ejem- 

plares. 

45.  Canioes:  Os  Lusfadas:  Canto  V., 

VI.,  VII. 

46.  Moli6re:  L'Avare. 

47.  Petrarca:  I  Trionfi. 

48-40.  Boccaccio :    Decameron  :    Tcrza 

gtornata. 

50.  Corneille:  Cinna. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusfadas  :  Canto  VIII. 

5?  54  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 
5S-53  Alfred    de    Musset  :    Pi  emigres 

Poesies. 
59    Boccaccio :   Decameron  :  Quarta 

gtornata. 
6o-6t.  Maistre     Pierre      Pathelin  : 

Farce  du  XV«  siecle. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).—  In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  ; 
r»'>st  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 

BlLlTNYE'S  Comic  History  of 

the  United  States.     With  146  lilusts. 
by  F.  OPPEK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3.?.  6(t. 

BINDLOSS  (HAROLD),  No^dlTby^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
The  Concession-Hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventnre. 
Haven  try's  Daughter. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 
Alnslie's    Ju-ju.      Crown    8vo,    cloth, 
3$.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  zs. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM), 

ical  Works  of.     Edited  by  E.  J.  ELLIS. 

In    2    Vols.,  each     with     Photogravure 

Frontispiece,  small  demy  8vo,  buckram, 

i2s.  net  ;  half-leather,  15.?.  net. 
The  Real  Blake  :  A  Portrait  Biography 

by   E.   J.    ELLIS.    With  13   Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  buckram,  125.  net. 
•William  Blake  :  A  Critical  Study  by 

A.  C.   SWINBURNE.    With    a    Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  65.  net. 
William    Blake  :  Etchings   from   his 

Works  (8  Steel  Plates  and  2  Lithographs) 

by  W.  B.  SCOTT.    Colombier  folio,  half- 

cloth,  125.  6d.  net. 


BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott   8vo,   cloth,   gilt 
top,  2i.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BODKIN  (McD.,  K.CO,  Books  by. 
Dora  Myrl,  the   JLady   Detective. 

Or.  Svo,  cl.,  $s.  fid. ;  picture  cl.,  flat  back,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6^.  each. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 
Patsey  the  Omadaun. 


BOURQET     (PAUL).— A  Living 
Lie.    Translated  by  JOHN  DK  VILLIERS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


BOYLE    (F.),    Works    by.     Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land. 
Camp  Notes.         |         Sav age  Li f e. 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  Wiih  the 
Additions  of  Sir  HEXKY  ELLIS.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3,9.  6d. 


BRAYSHAW(J.  DODSWORTH). 

—Slum  Silhouettes :  Stories  of  London 
Lite.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.*.  f~d. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.   Dr.)  Diction- 

aries.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
TheReader'sHandbook  of  Famous 

Names   in    Fiction,  Allusions, 

References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic. 

BREWSTER  '(Sir    DAYID^ 

Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 
Mora  Worlds   than  One:     Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.     Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO, 

TYCHO  BRAHE,  and  KEPLKR. 
Letters  on   Natural    Magic.    With 

numerom  Illustrations. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  'Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vois.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  125. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.'.  6d.  each  ;    post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2?.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  n  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  BARNARD. 

Liady  Kilpatrick. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madelina. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.  !  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.  |  Rachel  Dene. 

Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

Woman  and_the  Man. 

Crown  8vo,  c'oth,  3-,.  6,/.  each. 

Red  and  White  Heather. 

Andromeda. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Tha  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  LARGE 
TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION.  Pott  8xo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2^.  net ;  leather,  gill  edges, 
3-y.  net.  

The  Charlatan.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 
and  H KNKY  M  URRAY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 
3.?.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?. 


BRIDGE    CATECHISM.     By    R. 

H.  BRYDOES.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  25.  6d.  net 

BRtDGECJ.  S  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire  :  A  History  of  the  Expans  on 
of  England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  In- 
troduction by  Adm.  Sir  CYPRIA  v  BRIDGE, 
Maps  and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A   Girl 

Capitalist.     Crown  Svo  cloth,  6.y. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS 
Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  ELEANOR  F.  BRICKDALE.  Large 
fcrtp.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  LARGE  PAPER 
EDITION,  parchment,  125.  6d.  net. 
Dramatis  Personss ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  BRICKDALE. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth.  6s.  net ;  LARGE 
PAPER  EDITION,  parchment,  12?.  6d.  net. 

BRYDEN    (H.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.        With     Frontispiece    by    J.    S. 
CROMPTON,  R.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 3^.6^. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

Sam  at  Home.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 
Svo,  illust.  boards  2s,  ;  cloth  limp,  2s,6d. 


BURGESS  (GELETT)  and  WILL 

1RWIN.  —  The  Picaroons:  A  San 
Francisco  Night's  Entertainment. 

Crr.wn  Svo.  clo-h.  ry.  6rf. 

BUK'l'ON      (ROttbKT).     —    The 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7.?.  6d. 

CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp, 
zs.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each  ;  CHEAP  POPU- 
LAR EDITIONS,  medium  Svo.portrait  cover, 
6d.  each  ;  and  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  25.  net  :  leather,  gilt  edges,  3*.  net. 


:AMERON  (v.  LOVETT).-The 

Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince* 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illus- 
trations by  P.  MACNAB,  35.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 


;AMPBELL    (A.    GODRIQ.- 

Fleur-  de-  Camp:    a    Daughter  of 
France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?. 


:ARLYLE  (THOMAS).— on  the 

Choice  of  Books.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6J, 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 
Alico    in    Wonderland.      With    i 

Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 

Mn.LK'Kxr  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  5$.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.    With  a  Preface 

by  \V.  H.  DRAPER.     Post  Svo.  boards, 

ijr.  net ;  leather.  2v.  net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN).— The  Ad 

ventures  of  Jones.     With  17  Illusts. 
[•''•;t:\  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  is. 


CHAMBERS     (ROBERT     W.), 

Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 
The    King    in   Tellow.    Crown  Svo. 

cloth,  31.  bd.  ;  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  25. 6a. 
In  the  Quarter.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2$. 6d. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

\\.l.  I..  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
MinOr  lumslations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.— Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Hind  :md  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.   By  Mrs.  li.  K.  HAWEIS.    With 
cured    Plates    and    30    Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth.  • 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  HAWEIS.  Demy  Svo.  cloth.  2.?.  6d. 


C  H  E  S  N  E  Y      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6>.  each. 
The  Cable-man.  I  The  Claimant. 
The  Romance  of  a  Quean. 

CHHSS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
i;v  HOWARD  STAUNTON.  Edited  by 
K.  B.  WOKMALD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  Ho  WELL. 
Fcap  Svo.  cloth.  2s.  6rf. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  ot  the  230  Games 
played  Au.C-Sc'pt.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  PlLLSBURY,  LAJBKER,  TARRASCH. 
STEIXITZ,  SCHIKI-EHS,  TEICHMAXX,  BAK- 

DELEBEN,         BLACKEURXE,        GUNSBKRG. 

TIXSLEY,  MASOX,  and  ALBIX  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  2?  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H.  F.  CHESHIRE.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5.9. 


CHILD-LOVER'S    CALENDAR, 

1909.    With  Coloured  Illusts.  by  AMELIA 
BAV.  ERL£.  i6mo,  picture  boards,  is.  net. 

CLARE   (AUSTIN)7  Stories  b^. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Tideway. 
Randal  of  Randalholme. 


CLODD     (EDWARD).  —  Myths 

and  Dreams.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  bd. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  Svo,  cloth.  3$.  6.L  each  ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll. 


illus- 


COBBAN (J. 

Novels  by. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.    Post  8vo, 

trated  board?,  ,:,•:. 
The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth, 

35.  Oc-f.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Burdgn  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6rf.  _ 

COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,ln.A  ), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each. 
Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 
Jonathan  Swift.  _  _ 

COLLINS   (MORTlAFETRTand 

FRANCES),    Novels  by.     Cr.Svo,  cl., 

35.  6d.  each  :  post  8\;o,  illr.std.  bcls.,  2.«r.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
You  £la.y  m«  Falsa. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
£he  Village  Comedy. 
Frances. 

Post  S\o,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
Transmigration. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 


COLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Humor- 

ous  Works:  '  Broad  Grins,'  'My 
Nightgown  and  Slippers,'  &c.  With 
Life  and  Frontis.  Crown  Bvo,  cl.,  35.  (id. 

COLOUR^BOOKS :  Topbg^phi- 

cal.    Large  t'cap.4to,  cloth,  2O5.net  each. 

^Switzerland :  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  CLARENCE  ROOK. 
With  50  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  f ABIES  |  ARDIN-E.  and  24  in  Two  Tints. 

*The  Colour  of  London.  By  rev. 
W.  J.  LOFIIK,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction 
by  M.  H.  SPIELMAXX,  F.S.A.,  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  the  Japanese  Artist,  Yosmo  MARKING. 

•The  Colour  of  Paris.    By  MM.  LES 

ACADEMIC1ENS    GONCOURT.      Edited    by 

LUCIKN  DESCAVES.  With  Introduction  by 
L.  BEXEDITE.  Translated  by  M.  D.  FROST. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  YOSHIO  MARKING. 

*Calro,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus. 
By  D.  S.  MAKGOLIOUTH,  Litt.D.  With 
Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  W.  S.  S. 
TYR\VHITT.  H.B.A.,  and  REGINALD 
BAKRATT,  A.R.W.S. 

The  Rhine.  By  Hi**J.  MACKINDER. 
With  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  JAMES  JARDINE,  and  Two  Maps. 

*Assisi  of  St.  Francis.  By  Mrs. 
ROBERT  GOFF.  With  Introduction  by 
J.  KERR  LAWSON,  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  Colonel  1\.  GOFF,  and 
Reproductions  of  the  chief  Franciscan 
Paintings. 

*Devon:  its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  ROSALIND 
NOKTHCOTE.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F,  J.  WIDGERY. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDO 


COLOUR-  BOOKS— continued. 
TliQ  Greater  Abbeys  off  England. 

By  JRijiht  Rev.  ABBOT  GASQUET.  With 
60  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
WARWICK  GORLE. 

Large  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  LOS.  6d.  net  each. 
*Yenice.    By  BERYL  DE  SBLIXCOURT  and 
MAY STURGE-HENDERSON.  With  30 Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  REGINALD 
BARRATT,  A.R.W.S. 

Lisbon  and  Cintra :  with  some  Ac- 
count of  other  Cities  and  Sites  in  Portu- 
gal. By  A.  C.  IXCHBOLD.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  STANLEY 

IXCHBOLD. 

*From  the^ortbT^orelaiid  to  Pen- 
zance.  By  CLIVE  HOLLAND.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
by  MAURICE  RANDALL.  Large  f cap.  410. 
cloth,  J2s.  6ii.  net. 

In  the  Abruzzi:  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  AXXE  MACDONELL.  V.'iih 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  AMY 
ATKINSON.  Large  crown  Svo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 

Tho  Barbarians  of  Morocco.     By 

COUNT    STERNBERG.       Translated    by 

ETHEL  PECK.    With  12  Illustrations  in 

Three  Colours  by  DOUGLAS  Fox  PITT. 

K.I.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

*a*  vSPECIAL  COPIES  on  purs   rag  paper   of 

those  marked*  may  be  had. 


COLLINS  (W1LKIE),  Novels!  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2.9.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  1  Basil.  |  Hide  and  Seek 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone,  j  Man  and  "Wife. 

The  Dead  Secret.    |     After  Sarli. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts, 

No  Names  My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Miss  Finch 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  I  The  Black  Robe, 

The  New  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  |    A  Rogue's  Idle. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  TTOQ  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  |  '  I  Say  No.' 

The  Evil  Genius.  |  Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  Love 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Antonina. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 
,  The  Dead  Secret,  j  No  Name. 

Man  and  J£Tife_         __  Armadale. 

The  WomanTinTWhite.  LARGE  TYPE, 
FIXE  PAPER  EDITION.  Pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  $s.  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  LARGE  TYPE  EDIT. 
Fcap.  8vo.  c!..  is.  net ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 


COLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch   a  Soldier.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3.9.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

COLT-BREAKING, Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  HUTCHISON.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  fid. 


COOPER  (E.  H.)t  Novels  by. 
Geofifory    Hamilton.      Crown     Svo, 

cloth,  35.  6d. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  6.?. 

CORNISH  (J.  F.).—  Sour  Grapes. 

Crown  8v*.  cloth,  6s. 


GOLTON      (ARTHUR).    —    The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  8vo,  clolh,  35.  6d. 

COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE)7 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 
what,  and  when  it  is  applicable. 

By  A.  CLEMENT  EDWARDS,  M.P.    Crown 
Svo,  is.  net ;  cloth,  U.  6d.  net. 

COMPTON(HERBERT),  Novels  by. 
The    Inimitable    Mrs,    Massing- 
ham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  fvl. ;  POPU- 
LAR EDITION,  medium  Svo,  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Wilful  Way. 
The  Qisesn  can  do  no  Wrong. 
To  Defeat  the  JEnds  of  Justice. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 
Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  a:id  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  ROBERT 
HUNT,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  7s.6d. 

^ 


1852  to  1870.  By  LE  PETIT  HOMME 
ROUGE.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  7,?.  Gd.  net. 

CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 

The  Propnst  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.\ 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

His  Vanished  Star.   Cr.  Svo,  cl,  3$.  6d. 

The  Windfall.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6.?. 


CRESSWELL       (HENRY).  —  A 

Lady  of  Misrule.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.7.  6d.  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,'  2.v. 

CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tales  of  our  Coast.  By  a  R. 
CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD 
FREDERIC,  '  Q.,1  and  \V.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANG- 
WYN.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  6d. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels 

by.      Crown    Svo,   cloth,   35.  6d.   each  ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated    boards,   2s.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage.    |    Mr.  Jervis. 
Diana  Barrington* 
Two  Masters.       I       Interfereisce. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person.    |    Proper  Pride; 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies. 
The  §eal  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single? 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 
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CROKKR  (Mrs.  B.  M.)— continued. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry; 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  |   Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence.    With  6  Iliusts.  by  S.  PAGKT. 
The  Cat's-paw.    With  12  Illustrations 
by    FRKU  PEGRAM. 

The    Spanish    Necklace.      With  f> 

Illustrations  by  F.  PEGRAM.  « 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  (W.  ench. 

Infatuation.       |     Some  One  Else. 

'To    Let.'     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2.1.  : 
cloth  limp,  2.c.  (\i. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  im-dium  Sv<->.  M.  each. 

Proper  Pride.    |    The  Cat's-paw. 

Diana  Harrington. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  -f  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  Likeness. •__ 

CROSS  (M7B7V^AT Question  of 

Aleans.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6.y.          [.VW/y 

CRUIKSMANlC5~COMiC  AL- 
MANACK. Complete  in  Two  SEKIKS. 
The  FIRST  from  1835  to  1843  :  the 
SECOND,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering 
of  the  Best  Humour  of  THACKERAY. 
HOOD,  ALBERT  SMITH,  &c.  With  nu 
merous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcub 

by  CRUIKSHAKK,  LANDKLLS,  &c.   Two 

Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6<f.  each.  «« 

C  U  MM  I NQ    (C.    P.    GORDON  ), 

Works  by.  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
In  tho  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations 
In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  28  llluslfitions. 
Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 

CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS..  &c.  With  408  Woodcut' 
and  2  CoM.  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6v 

DAN  BY  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

in  Crape.     Foolscap  P,vn.  cMh,  r.?.  ne«. 

D  AH  DEt~~JALPHON  SE) .  —  Ttie 


Evangelist; 

Cr.  8vr>.  cloth. 


or, 


Port 

p., 


Salvation. 

hds  ,  2S 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hint* 

for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
for  their  Son*.     Crown  Svo,  15.  f>d. 


DAVIDSON  (H.  C.).— Mr.    Sad= 

ler's  Daughters.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  M 


DAVIES    (Dr.   N.    E.   YORKE-", 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo.  is.  ea.:  cl..  15.  6^.  ea 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims 
and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Tne  Dietetic  Cure  of  Obesity 
(Poods  for  tne  Fat).  With  Chapter- 
on  tha  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 

Aids  to  Long  LifQ.  Crown  Svo,  2.?. 
cloih,  23.  6d. 


DAVIES'  (Sir  JOHN)    Complete 

Poetical  Works.  Edited  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8^0,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

DEAK1N  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Princess  &  the  Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE   (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crusoe.  With  37  Iliusts.  by  GKOROK 
CRUIKSHANK.  LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER 
ETMTIOX.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

[)EMILLE  (JAMES).—  AStrange 

Manuscript  found  in  a  Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  35.  6d. ; 

post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2.?. 

DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.  By  ARTHUR  W.  CLAYDEX, 
M.A.  With  Illus.Demy8vo.cl.,io,v6rf.  net. 
Devon  :  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  KOSALIND 
NORTHCOTK.  With  Illustrations  in  Thrc-e 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WiDGERY.  Large  fcap. 
4*0.  cloth.  20?.  net. 

DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  Globe.  With  220  Illustra- 
tior.s.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  7.9.  6d. 

DICKENS      (CHARLES)^      The 

Speeches  Of.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  a  Portrait. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3.?.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens :  being 
I'avounte  Passages  chosen  r>y  ALFRED 
H.  HYATT.  i6mo. cloth,  gilt  top,  23.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3.?.  net. 

Character    Portraits    from 

.Dickens.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
CHARLES  WELSH.  With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  6d.  net. 

DICTIONARIES.'" 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  in  Fiction, 
Allusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs,Plots,  Stories, and  Poems. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3v.  6d. 
A      Dictionary       of       Miracles, 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.     By 

Rev.  E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.  "down  8vo, 

cloth.  35.  6/f. 
Familiar  Allusions.   Ky  WILLIAM  A. 

and  CHARLES  G.  WKKELER.   Demy  Svo, 

cloth,  7.v.  6d.  net. 
Familiar  Short  Savings  of  Great 

Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory 

Notes  by  SAMUEL  A.  BENT,  A.M.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth.  7.v.  6d. 
The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 

Historical,  and  Anecdotal.      Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  6s.  fid. 
Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 

of-the-Way     Matters         By      Ef.iEZER 

EDWAKDS."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


D  I  X  U  N      (WILLMOTT-).-The 

__  Rogue  of  Rye.  Cr.  8vo.  ci.f  6s.  {Shortly 

UOBSb7T(AU5TlN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 

Four  French  women.  With  Foui 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 
In  Three  Scries,  each  65.  ;  also  FINV- 
PAPER  EDITIONS  of  the  THREE  SERIRS 
pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather, 
3.?.  net  each. 

A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  Papers.  With  2  lilusir.it. on? 

Side-walk  Studies.      With  5  Hiusts. 

DONOVAN      (DICK),     Detective 

Stories    by.        Post     8vo.     illustrated 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  25.  del.  each. 
Caught  at  Last. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Lav/; 
Link  by  Link. 

From  Information  Received. 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Riddles  Read. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Crown    8vo,    cl.,   3\.  bd.    each  ;   picture  c!. 

flat  back,  25.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrates 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2.?.  Cd.each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3?.  bd.  each. 

Deacon  Brodie  ;  or,  Behind  the  Mask. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.  ;  pier.  cl..  flat  bk.  2s.  e; 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,   35.  6d.  each  ;    post  8v< 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp, 

2s.  bd.  each 

Chronicles  of  Michael  Dane  vitch. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  PoisonedJliettyDuncan? 
Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  clot) 

limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Wanted !     [     Tha  Man-Hunter. 
Dark  Deeds.    Crown    6vo,   cloth  hrnp 

25.  bd. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


DOVVLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran's  Money.    Cr.  8vo_cl.._3,sjfv/ 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Girdlestone.  Crown  Svo.ctoth.  is. 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits.  35.  6d.  ner  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bir- 
^raphical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II,, 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE;  Vol.  III., 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  GiFFORD'f 
Text.  Due  Vol. 


DUMPY      BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Roy.  321110.  cloth,  i.v.  net  ea, 

1.  The  Fiamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

2.  Mrs.      Turner's      Cautionary 
Stories. 

3.  The     Bad     Family.      By     Mrs. 

1' EN  WICK. 

4.  The    Story    of    Little     Black 
Sambo.       By    HELEN    BANNEKMAN. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  THOMAS 

COBB. 

7.  A    Flower    Booir..     Frustrated    in 
colours  by  NKLLIE  BKXSON. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R  MON- 
SELL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  THOMAS 
COBB. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  By  MARY  TOURTEL. 

Illustrated  i»i  colours. 

11.  Little   People:  an   Alphabet.    By 
HENRY  MAYER  and  T.  W.  H .  CROSLAND. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  EmrL  RICKXKLL. 
With    Pictures    in    colours    by  CARTON 
MOORE  PARK. 

13.  The   Adventures    of    Samuel 
and   Selina.    By  JEAN  C.   AKCHEK. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  ELEANOR 
RAPER. 

15.  Dollies.       By    RICHARD     HUNTER. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  RUTH  COBB. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  HONOR 
c.  APPLE  i  ON.    Illustrated  in  Colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little     White     Barbara.      By 
ELEANOR  MARCH.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks    and    his    Wooden 
Horse.      By    ALICE    M.    APPLE-ION. 
Illus.  in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  APPLETON. 

21.  Three  Little   Foxes.    By  MARY 
ToUR'iEL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.    By  T.  W. 
II.  CROSLAND.    Jllus.  bv  |.  R.  MONSELL. 

23.  Three   Little   Goblins.    By  M. 
G.  TAGGART.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  RICHARD  HUN- 
TER. Illu*.  in  colours  by  RuiH  COEB. 

23.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo.  By  M. 
C.  BELL.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

28.  The  Sooty  Man.  Bv  E.  B. 
MACKINNON  and  EDEN  COYIIEK.  Illus. 

30.  Rosalina.     Illustrated  in  colours  by 
JEAN  C.  ARCHER. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 
MAN AULT. 

33.    Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 

RICHARD  HUNTER    Illus.  by  RUTH  COBB. 
35.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.    By 
JESSIE  POPE.    Illustrated  in  colours  by 
HENRY  MAYER. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.     By 
C.  AUBREY  MOORE. 

36.  Ten    Litile   Nigger    Boys,     By 
NORA  CArjt.. 
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DUMPY    BOOKS— continued. 

37.  Huinpty  Dumpty's  Little  Son. 

By  HELEN  R.  CROSS. 

38.  Simple    Simon.    By  HELEN    R. 
CROSS.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

33.    The    Little    French  man.      I5y 

EDEX  COYBEE.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
K.  I.  FRICEKO. 

50.    The   Potato    Book,      r.y    LILY 
SCHOKIELD.     Illustrated  in  colours. 


DUNCAN  (5ARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  75. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    m 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEXD. 
An   American   Girl    in   London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TV 
The     Simple    Adventures    of   a 

Memsahib.    With  37  Uiusti 

Crown  Nvo,  cloth, 3^.  t>rf.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To -Day. 
Vernon'r  Aunt.    Withjy  Illustrations. 

bUTT  (ROiMESHC.).— England 

and  India:  Progress  during  One 
Hundred  Years.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2,?. 

DYSON    (EDWARD).  -^Y?T~the 

Koarinc  Fifties.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  rw 

EARLY   ENGLISH    POETS. 

Edited  by  Kw.  A.  K  GKOSAKT,  D.D 
Crown  Svo. 

Fletcher's  (Giles)  Poems.    One  Vol. 

Davies'     (Sir     John)      Complete 

Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

EARLY  PAINTERS   SERIES^ 

For  details  of  three  important  Series 
of  Facsimiles  in  Colour  of  Selected 
Works  of  The  Early  Painters  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  The  Early  German 
Painters,  and  of  Italian  Painters  of 
theXVth  and  XVlth  Centuries,  sec 
special  Prospectus,  to  be  had  upon 
application. 


EDWARDE5    CAlra.      ANNIE), 

Novels  by.  ' 

A    Point  "of    Honour.       Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2-. 
Archie    Lovell.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

3\.  od.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3^.  6d. 

E D W A R D S     (  E  L I EZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint, and  Out-oi-the- 
\Vay  Matters.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.9.  6^. 

Sussex    Folk   and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5.?. 


EQQLESTON         (EDWARD).— 

Roxy.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

ELBE   (LOUIS).  —  Future    Life 

in  the  Light  of  Ancient  Wisdon*. 
and  Modern  Science.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net. 


ENGLISHMAN    (An)   in   Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3i-.;  bd. 


ENGLISHMAN'S  HOU5E,  The: 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Building 
a  House.  By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Virorum    (1515-1517).      Latin    Text, 

with  Translation,  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  F.  G.  STOKES.  A  limited  edition. 
Royal  Svo,  cloth.  [Preparing 

EYES,    Our:    How    to    Preserve 
Them.    By  JOHN   BROWNING.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  i.v. 

FAMUJAR  ~ 

cellaneou.s  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  7s.  (>d.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  M»n.     By  S.  A.  BENT,  A.M. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7.?.  6d. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.     Post  Svo,  cloth  ,4^.  hd.  each. 
The     Chemical     History     of     a 

Candla:  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
CROOKKS.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illusts. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  CKOOKES, 
K.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 


FARRER    (J.    ANSON).— War: 

Three  Essays.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  T*.  h>i. 

FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,   35.  6d.    each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Dead. 
The  Tiger  I<ily. 
The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.9.  6d.  each. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Juak. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
J>ouble  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  with  a  Sfcadov/. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6i.  each. 
Black  Shadows, 
The  Canker  worm. 
So  Like  a  Woman. 

A  Crimson  Crime.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35.  (id.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.( 


FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of,   with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  NOVELS,  will  be 
sent  free  by  CHATTO  &  WiNDUS  upon 

application. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  }jy  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With 
267  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6el. 

FT^^J^^RTHUR^O.),  Nove 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Witiiyford.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  ARMOUR,  and  5  Plates  in 
sepia  by  R.  H.  BUXTOX. 

The  I- and  of  Silent  Feet,  With  a 
Frontispiece  bv  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 

FiTZGERAUT~(FERCYy;      by. 

Fatal  Zero.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  bd. : 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 'is. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ?s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.         j     Folly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
Tlio  Second  Mrs.  TUlotson.. 
Seven*y-flY«  Brooke  Ktw»At. 


FLAMMAR1ON  (CAMiLJUtij.— 
Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  ].  ELLARD  GORE,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A  NEW 
EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  giving  tin 
results  of  Recent  Discoveries.  Medium 
Svo,  cloth,  105. 6d. 

FLETCHER'S    (GILES;     BJST) 

Complete  Poems  :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Victorie  on  Earth,  Triumph  over 
Deaih  ;  with  Minor  Poems.  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.  Cr.  Svo.cl.  r*.  " 


FLORENCE  PRESS    BOOKS.— 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designed 
by  HERBERT  P.  HORNE,  now  first 
engraved,  see  special  Prospectus. 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

—  Dumb.     Crown  Svo  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 


FRANCILLON   (R.    E.),   Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.y.  each. 

One  by  One        I     5.  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Hopes  of  Sand.    .With  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Queen  Cophetua.         |     Olyznpia. 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
King  or  Knave  ? 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  (yd. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH  EXHIBI- 
TION Illustrated  Review  (The), 
1908.  A  Complete  Souvenir  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Profusely  illustrated.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  DUMAS.  "Large  folio,  pictorial 
cover,  5,?.  net ;  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net.  Also 
the  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  fine-art 
ps per  and.  in  a  special  binding,  105  6rf.nct. 
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FREDERIC  (HAROLD),    Novels 

by.        Post    Svo,    cloth,    35.  6d.    each; 

illustrated  boards,  2,?.  each. 
Seth's  Brother's  "Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 


FRY'S     (HERBERT)     Royal 

Guide   to    the    London     Charities. 

Edited     by    JOHN     LANE.       Published 
Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

GARDENiNQ^OOKSTTbst  Svo, 

ix.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Gr«ennousje.    By  GEORGE  GLENNY. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM 

and  JANE  j  ERROLD.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  tnat  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  TOM  J  ERROLD. 
Our   Kitchen    Garden,     By    TOM 

J  ERROLD.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  is  net. 
Sis?  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus ;  together 
with  other  XVI Ith  Century  Garden 
Essays.  Edited, with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion,'by  A.  FORBES  SIEVEKIXG,  F.S.A. 
With  6  Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  cloth 
or  boards,  IT.  6d.  net  ;  quarter  vellum, 
2c.  f^d.  net  :  thrre-quarter  vellum.  5$.  net. 


QAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 

The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Translated  by  JOHN  BE  VlL- 
LlERS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  STANLEY  WOOD,  35. 6d. ;  picture 

cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

LOTTO  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 
Translated  by  C.  LAROCHE,  M.A. 

A  Conspiracy  under  tho  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  LAROCHE,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  by  fhe  Brothers  GRIMM  and 
Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  With 
Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK, 

Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  6.V 


___ 

GIBBON    (CHARLES),     Novels 

by.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,   3.9.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Robin  Gray. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest* 
The  JEraes  of  Yarrow. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  tbe  Meadow. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  WU1  the  World  Say? 
For  the  King.       |    A  Hard  Knot, 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Loire  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.     1    Moving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.    |    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  zs,  ;  POPULAR  EDITION,  medium 

8vo,  £rf. 
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CKATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


GERARD  (DOROTHEA).— A 

Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream.     Crown 
8Vo,  cloth,  3^.  tod. 

GIB  N  E  Y    (SOMERVILLE  u  - 

Sentenced  !     Crnwn  «vo  Hofh    -  <•> 


GIBSON     (L.     <£>.;,    INovete    i>>. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,   65.  e~ch. 
The  Freemasons.  !  Burnt  Spices. 
Ships  of  Desii-e^ 

G I LBE  RT  \\VTLLIAAl). —James 

Duke,  Costermonger.    PostSvo, illus 
tra'cil  boards,  2«. 

GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.    I  n  3  Series,  post  8vo,  2s.  tod.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  ol 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanlhe. 

The  SECor*>  SERIES  contains :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Grctchen — Dan  1  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  TIIIKD  SERIES  contains  :  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Roscn- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern — Patience— 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado-  Ruddigort 
—The-  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas 
written  by  W.  5>.  GILBERT.  Two  Series, 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  25.  tod.  each. 

The  FIRST  SKRIES  contains:  The  Sorcerer 
—  H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains :  The  Gon- 
doliers—The Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard — His  Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited — Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  WATSON. 
Roval  i6mo,  cloth.  2x.  tod. 


O1SSINQ  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  g-lt  top.  6s.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea. 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 
The  'Wealth  of  Mallcrstang. 
An  Angel's  Portion. 

Baliol  Garth. 

The    Dreams   of   Simon     Uslier. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3?.  tod. 


GLANV1LLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  tod.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  HUMK  XISIJET. 

The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  Illusts.  by  HUME  NlSBET. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  tod.  each. 

The  Golden  Rock.  With  Frontispiece 
bv  STANLEY  WOOD. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  With  12  Illusts. 

Max  Thornton.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  J.  S.  CKOMPTON,  K.I. 


GLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  In  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  Svo.  is.  :  cl..  *\x.  tod. 


GODWIN    (WILLIAM).  —  Lives 

of  the  Necromancers.   Post  Svo,  cl..  2.7. 


GOLDEN      TREASURY     of 

Thought,  The :  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations   from    the    Best    Authors.      By 
THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.?.  tod. 

GOODMAN  (E.  J.)—  The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  8v<>.  cl..  3*5.  <^d. 


GORDON  (SAMUEL).  —  The 
Ferry  of  Fate :  a  Tale  of  Russian 
Jewry.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.). 

— The  Stellar  heavens:  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and 
Nebulae.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6,?.  each. 
Studies   in    Astronomy.      With   8 
plates. 

Astronomical     Essays,     Historical 
and  Descriptive.     With  6  plates. 


GRACE    (ALFRED    A.).— Tales 

of  a  Dying  Rnce.__Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*  < ,/. 

GREEKS   AND    ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  L5y  ERNST  GUHL  and  W. 
KOXEK.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEKFER. 
With  545  Illusls.  Demy  Svo,  cl..  7*  tod. 


GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Millionaire  Baby. 
The  Woman  in  the  Alcove. 
The    Amethyst    Box.     Crown    8vo, 

cloth,  3i\  tod. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner  in  the   Dock.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  tod. 

GREY    (Sir     GEORGE). —The 

Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  JAMES 

MlLXK.     Cro\vn  8v«.  buckram.  *c 


GRIFFITH  tCEClL).—  Corinttua 

Marazion.     Crown  Svo.  cloih.  3.9.  tod. 

GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— rsJoTpp; 

and  Blue  Blood.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2.9. 


GUNTER  (A.  CLAVERJNG).-A 

Florida   Enchantment.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3\.  tod. 


GUTTENBERG  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 
The  Power  of  the  Palmist. 

.  —  CLOCLO.     Translated  by 
NORA  M.  STATHAM.    Cr.  Svo,  d..  T*.  tod. 


HAB8ERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  f  o  Illustrations  by  EVA  I\OOo.  f  cap. 
4to,  clolli,  (15. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S    LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HAIR,   The:    Its  Treatment  in 

Health,     Weakness,    and    Disease. 

']  ransialed  from   the  German  of  Dr.  J 
Fixer-;.     Crown  8vo.  i.v.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth,  8s. 


HALL  (Mrs.   5.  C.).— Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood  by  CRUIK- 
SHANK,  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  and  HARVEY. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth.  75.  6d. 

HALL  (OWEN)7  NovelTby. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Crown  Svo. 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Eureka.  |    Hernando. 


HALLIDAY    (ANDREW).— 

Every-day  Papers.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  zs. 


HAMILTON   (COSMO),   Stories 

by. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible; 

and  Through  a  Keyhole.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d. 
Nature's  Yagaboad,  &c.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  6s. 


HANDWRITING,    The     Philo- 

sophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.  Post 
8vo,  half-cloth,  2s.  6d. 


HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Lesser  Eiril. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 
A  Butterfly. 


HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  Svo,  cloth. 
35.  6d. ;  illustrated  b  >ards,  2s. ;  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d.  Also  the  FINE  PAPEK 
EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  giit  top,  2s.  net  : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net ;  and  the  CHEAP 
EDITION  medium  Svo,  6d. 


HARKINS  (E.  F.).— The  Schem- 
ers.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  6s. 


HARRIS    (JOEL    CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 
Uncle  Remus.     With   9   Coloured  and 

So  other  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 

Pott  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.     Will 

«  Coloured  and  5.0  other  Illustrations  by 

J.A.SiiEi  HERD.   Impeiial  i6mo,ciotH)6j: 
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HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
Vol.       I.  COMPLETE     POETICAL     AXD 
DRAMATIC  WORKS.   With  Port. 
„         II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP- 
BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN 
LEGENDS. 

„       III.  TALES    OF    THE   ARGONAUTS- 
EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
„       IV.  GABRIEL  CONROY. 

v.  STORIES  —  CONDENSED  NOVELS. 
„       VI.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 
„      VII.  TALESOFTHEPACIFICSLOPE  -II. 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PETTIE. 
„    VIII.  TALES  OF  PINE  AND  CYPRESS. 
„       IX.  BUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPARKL. 
X.  TALES  OF  TRAIL  AND  TOWN. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding SOME  LATER  VERSES.  Crown 
8vo,  buckram,  45.  6d. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Kills.  Crown 
8vo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Condensed  Novels.  (Two  Scries  in 
One  Volume.)  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow* 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 
Trent's  Trust. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illus- 
trations by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d  each. 
Susy.   With  2  Illusts.  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
The   Bell-Ringer  of   Angel's,  &c. 

With  39  Illusts.  by  DUDLEY  HARDY,  &c. 
Clarence :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker's   Luck,   &c.    With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  £c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c. 
The  Crusade  of  the  'Excelsior.' 

With  Frontis.  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Three    Partners;     or,    The     Bi^ 

Strike    on    Heavy    Tree   Hill. 

With  8  Illustrations  byj.  GULICH. 
Tales   of  Trail   and   Town.    With 

Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 
Condensed  Novels.    New  Series. 

Irown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

flat  back,  2s.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
A    Protegee    of   Jack    Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations 
by  VV.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 


0  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


A  R  T  U  ( B  R.L;  T) — con  i  i  • 

ijost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?.  each. 
The  Liuclv  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 

(Also  in  picture  cloth  at  same  pvice.) 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Do£. 
The  Ltucli  of  Roaring  Camp. 
California!!  Stories. 


3.  has.,  ss.  each :  cloth.  2<r.  M.  each. 
Flip.  !  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Maruja.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. ;  post 
ire  boards,  2\. ;  cloth  limp. 

HAWElS~(Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress,    Wtth  32  niu.su;.- 

tions.     Post  Svo,  i.s-.  ;  cloth,  15.  6-J. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.   With  Frontis- 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Chaucer    for    Children.       With    8 

«.  'oth,  3*.  6d. 

HAWEIS  ?Rev.H.RO^— Ameri- 
can   Humorists:     WASHINGTON 
IRVING,    OLIVKK    WENDELL    HOLMES, 
RUSSELL     LOWELL,    ARTEMI. 
MARK  TWAIN,  and  BRET  HAUTE. 
•i  8vo,  cloth,  fa. 

HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.  •-  3*.  6d. 

each, 

Garth.        |     JBllice  Quentin. 
Fortune's  Fool.  |  Dust.    Four  Illusts. 
Tix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illusts. 
P.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Grown  Svo.  cioth,  3*.  tjd.  each. 
Sebastian  Strorno.' 

I^ove— or  a  Narno. 

Miss    CacLogna.    Post    Svo,  illustrated 
.  rds.  2.v. * 

ALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by, 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6.?.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Hoirs  of  Reuben. 

M  ar  a. 

The  Endless  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

lie  Biron.      Crown  Svo,   cioth  30.  bd. 
v . ),  illustrated  boards,  is. 

HENTY  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  8vo,  cloth 
3s.  bd. ;  illustrated  boards,  2^. 

CrowrfSvo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke'g  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Page.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3.9.  6d. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.}.- 

Junia.     Crown  Svo,  clot! 


HERMAN 

Lady.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  ?j.  6J. 


HILL  (HEADON).-Zarnbra  the 

Detective.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

H  ILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  is. 
The    Common    Ancestor.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  ltd. 

HINKSON   (H.  Aw),   Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?.  each. 
Fan  Fitzgerald.  |  Silk  and  Steel. 

I-  iOE  Y~CMrsT~  CASH E JL)V~fhe 

Lover's  Creed.      CI-D'.VII   8vc 
3s.  C,/. 


HOFFMANN    (PROFESSOR).— 

King  Koko.    A  Ma^ic  Story.     With  25 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

U\  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  MAXWELL,  JOHN 
WATSON,  JAXK  BARLOW,  MARY  LOVETT 
CAMERON,  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY,  PAUL 
LAXGE,  J.  W.  GRAHAM,  J.  H.  SALTER, 
PIKEBE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  L.  RIVERS 
VI^E,  and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMixo. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

HOLMES  (C.  J.,  M. A.).— Notes 

on  the  Science  of  Picture-making:. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth.  7,?.  61.  net.  [Preparing. 


HOLMES     (O.      WENDELL).— 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON 
THOMSON.  FIXE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 


HOOD'S     (THOMAS)     Choice 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


HOOK'S    (THEODORE)   Choice 

Humorous  Works ;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


HOPKINS  (TIGHE),  Novels  by. 
For  Freedom.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
'Twixt  Uove  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 

Nell  HaiTenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 


HORNE  (R.  HENQSST).— Orion. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7-J. 


H0RNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6,v.  each, 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 

Cammarleigh's  Secret. 


Israel  Ranks    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


HORNUNG  (E.  W.),  Novels  by 

The  Shadow  of  theRopa.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  tw.  each. 
Stingaree.  |  R.  Thief  in  the  Night 

HUGO  (VICTOR).—  The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.     Translated  by  Sir  GILBERT 
CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


HUME   (FERGUS),   Novels  by 
The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  Svo 

cloth,  3s.  6d.;  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  25 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  3.7.  6d. 

The  Wheeling  Light.     Crown  3vo 
cloth,  gilt  top.  o.?. 


HUNGERFORD    (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each 
cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

The  Profegsor's  Experiment. 

Nora  Creina. 

JLady  Yerncr's  Flight. 

Iiady  Patty.        |    fetor's  Wife. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.       » 

An  Unsatisfactory  JLove?. 

April's  Iiadjr. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

The  Three  Graces. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.          |        A  Modern  Circe. 

In  Durance  Vile. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,9.  6d.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  POPULAR 
EDITION,  medium  Svo.  6rf. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),   Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6cl.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person.  _ 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svcycloth,  3*?.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (W.~M.)  —Hints 

on  Colt-  Breaking:.  With  25  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

HYAMSON  (ALBERT).—  A  His^ 
tory  of  the  Jews  in  England.   With 

16  Portraits  and  Views  and  2  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  net. 

HYATT  (A.   H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  by.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  i;i;t 
top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  giit  edges, 
35.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice.  __ 

~~ 


THEM.     Crown  Svo,  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6d. 


INJvAN    (HERBERT)    arcd 

HARTLEY  ASPDEN.—  The  Tear  of 

Kalee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  to;.\  6s.     j 


INNKEEPER'S        HANDBOOK 

(The)    and     Licensed     Victualler's 

Manual.       By      J.     TREVOK-DAVIES. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 

the   Queen's   Hounds.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  is.  6d. 


JAMES  (Q.  W.).  —  5craggles: 
The  Story  of  a  Sparrow.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

J AWUSSON  (WILLIAAijT^My 
Dead  Self.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 


JAPP    (Dr.     A.    H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5.9. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  &lfe  of  tfee  Fields.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  zs.6d.  -,  LARGE  TYPE,  FINEPAPIC:: 
EDITION,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net.  Also  a  NEW 
EDITION,  with  12  Hlustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  CLARKE,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  55. 
net  ;  parchment,  7.-?.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.\ 
LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  net.  Also  a  NEW  EDITION, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  RUTH 
DOLLMAN,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5$.  net  ; 
parchment,  75.  6d.  net. 

Nature  neai?  London.  Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6.y.  :  post  Svo,  cl.,  2.7.  6d.  ;  LARGE 
TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo,  cl., 
gilt  top,  2s,  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.net. 
Also  a  NEW  EDITION,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  RUTH  DOLLMAN, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  5?.  net  ;  parchment, 
7-y.  6d.  net. 


The  Pocket    Riciiard 

being  Passages  chosen  from  the  Nature 

Writings   of   JEFFERIES  by  ALFRED  H. 

HYATT.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net.  ; 

leather,  giit  top,  3.?  net. 
The  Eulogy  of  Riciiard  Jcffories. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.    Cr.  Svo,  c 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 

land.     With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BEK- 
NARD  PARTRIDGE.    P'cap.  4to,  is. 

JERROLD^CTOM),    Works    by. 

Post  Svo,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  1.9.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  tlie  Bent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Cur  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

J~6HNSTON~(R.).— The  Peril  oi 

an  Empire.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
JONES      (WILLIAM,      F;$;  A.), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each. 

"  !>-I£ij3g  Ltore:  Historical,  Legend- 
:u  v,  and  Anecdotal.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crowns  and  CoPOpdtlons.  With  91 
Illusttati'.'iiS. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    Withl'iUN<rs  CLASSICS  (The)-<*«/, 


ted. 


Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
WILLIAM  GIFKORD.  Edited  by  Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3.9.  dd.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  WILLIAM 
WHISTON.  Containing  '  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-cloth.  i?s.  6d. 


KEATING  (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Cr«>\vn  Svo.  cloth.  <x. 


KcMPLINQ  (W.  BAILEY).— The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land :  Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
X.ibie  Persons.  With  Notes  and  o  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Small  Svo,  parchment, 
6\,  net  ;  vellum,  7$.  Oil.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  TIIK  KING'S  CLASSICS  ( Xo.  3 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 
Sketches.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 
•2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from  the  Earliest  Times  until  the 
Persian     Conquest.         With    Maps, 
Plans,    and    Illustrations  after    all    the 
principal  Monuments  of  the  Period.     In 
3  volumes,  royal  Svo,  buckram.     Each 
volume  separately,  i8s.  net  ;  or  per  set  of 
3  volumes,  if  subscribed  for  before  the 
issue  of  Vol.  I.,  £2  i2s.  bd.  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History   of  Sumer   and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the  Primi- 
tive  Inhabitants  of  BabyKmia  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  P..C.  2000. 
„   II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the   First   Dynasty,  about  B.C.  2000, 
until  the  Conquest  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 
„  III.— A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Xmeveh.  B.C.  606.  [Preparing 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slave.      )       Bell  Barry. 
A    Dra\vn    Game.    Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

3?.  Od.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


KING'S    CLASSICS     (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  GOLLAXCZ, 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6mo, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
is.  6d.  net  each  ;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  2s.  6d.  net  each ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  55.  net  each. 

Volumes  now  in  course  of  publication  '. 

35.  Wine,  Women,  and  Song: 
Mediaeval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
bv  JOHM  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

38,  37.  George  Fettle's  Petite  Pal- 
lace  of  Pettie  his  Pleasure. 
Edutd  by  Pr  f  I.  GOLLANCZ.  2  vois.  j 


38.  Walpoie's  Castle  of  Otranto. 

By  Sir  WALTKK  SCOTT.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  SPURC.KON. 

29.  The  Poets  Royal  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poems  by 
Kings  and  other  R  y.il  and  N  >bfe 
Persons,  collected  and  edited  by  \V 
BAILEY  KKMPLIXG. 

40.  Sir   Thomas    More's    Utopia 

halted  by  ROBKKT  STEELE,  F.S.A. 

41.tChaucer's    jLogend    of    Good 

Women.  In  Modern  English,  witli 
Xoies  and  Introduction  by  Professor 
\V.  W.  SKKAT. 

42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
A.  GUTHKEI.CH. 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens     of     Epicurus,    with 
other    17th    Century    Garden 
Essays.    Edited,  with  Notes  ami  )  ntro- 
ctuction,  by  A.  FOKI.ES  SlEVEKING.F.S.Aj 

«4.  The  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 
THOMAS  MURK  ;  together  with  A 
Spiritual  Consolation  and 
other  Treatises  by  JOHN  FISHER, 
'bishop  of  Rochester.  Edited  byl)A.\n.L 
O'CONNOR. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
irom  the  o,d  French  by  Airs.  CROSLAND. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  BRANDIN. 

48.  Dante's  Yita  Nuova.  The 
Italian  text,  with  DANTE  G.  ROSSETTI  s 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
dnction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  H.  OELSNER. 

47.  tChaucer's        Prologue       and 
Minor  Poems.     In  modem  English, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction    by  Prof. 
W.  W.  SKKAT. 

48.  -t  Chaucer's      Parliament       of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame,    in 
modern  En^is/i,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  SKKAT. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaskell'a  Cranford.   With 
Introduction  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON. 

SO.tPearl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a 
Modern  Rendering  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

51,  52.  King's  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  the  originals 
by  ROBERT  STEKLE,  F.S.A. 

53.  The  English  Correspondence 
Of  Saint  jQoniface.    Translated  and 
edited, with  an  1  ntroductory  Sketch  of  the 
Li/e  of  vSt.  Boniface,  by  E.  J.  KYLIE,  M.A. 

54,  55.  The  Essays  of  Elia.    Edited, 
with     Notes,     Introduction,     £c.,     by 
THOMAS  SECCOMBE,  M.A. 

56.  The   Cavalier   to    his     Lady: 
Seventeenth      Century      Love      Songs. 
Edited  by  F.  SIDGWICK. 

57.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred. 
Edited  by  L.  C.  JANE,  M.A. 

58.  Translations    from   the   Ice- 
landic.    By  Rev.  W.  C.  GREEN,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benet.    Trans- 
la  ed  by  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  GASOUKT. 

G  J.  Daniel's  *  Delia '  and  Dray  ton's 
*  Idea.'  Ediud  by  AKUXDELL  ESDAILE, 
M.A. 
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KING'S  CLASSICS  (The)— continued. 

Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  are — 

1.  The  Love  of  Books  (The  Philobiblon). 
1'.  *Six    Dramas    of     Calde;  on   (FitzGerald 
Translation).    (Double  vol.i 

3.  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond. 

4.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thorn,. s  More. 

5.  Kikon  Basilike. 

6.  Kings.'  Letters  :  Alfred  to  the  coming  of 

the  Tudors. 

7.  Kings'  Letters  :   From  tlie  Tudors  to  the 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  VI FT. 

8.  -H'hiiucer's  Knight's  Tale  (Prof.  SKKAT). 

9.  tC  hau  cer's  Man  of  Law's  Ta!e  (Prof.  SKKAT). 

10.  tCliaucer's  Prioreps'a  Tale  (Prof.  SICEAT). 

11.  The  Romance  of  Fulke  Fitzxvarine. 

12.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

13.  Evelyn's  Life  of  Margaret  Godalphia. 

14.  Early  Lives  of  Dante. 

15.  The  Falstaff  Letters 

j«.  Polooius.    By  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

17.  Mediaeval  Lurr. 

13.  The  Vision  of  Piers  the   Plowi  an    (Prof. 

SKEAT). 

19  The  Gull's  Hornbook, 
io.  *The  Nun's  Kule,  or  Ancren  Riwle.   (Double 

vol.). 

21.  Tne  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Mou- 

mouth. 

22.  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne. 

23.  Cirero's     'Friendship,'     *  Old     Age,'     and 

'Scipio's  D»eam.' 
24  *Wordsworth'»  Prelude.   (Double  vol.) 

25.  Tlie  Defence  of  Guener^re. 

26,  27.  Browning's  Men  and  Women. 
28.  Poe's  Poems. 

->^.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

30.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

31.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Waketield. 

.' "2.  Charles  Reade's  Peg  Woffington. 

r,3.  The  HousehoUi  of  yir  Tin/mas  More. 

31.  Sappho  :  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  BLISK 
CARMAN. 

*  Numbers  2,  20,  and  24  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Double  Price. 

+  Tlie  Chaucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  50,  may  be  had 
in  stiff  paper  covers  at  Is.  net  each. 


KING'S      LIBRARY       FOLIOS 

(The). 

Tho  Mirrour  of  Vertue  in  World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Lufe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight.  By  his 

son-in-law,  WILLIAM  ROPKR.  105.  6d. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Eikoii  Basilike,  the  Porfraicture 
of  His  Sacred  Majestie  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 

Edited  by  EDWARD  ALMACK,  F.S  A 
£1  is.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Golding's  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Lut.D.  £i  us.  6d. 
net. 

Tho  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances,  edited 
by  the  GENERAL  EDITOR.  In  four 
volumes  at  ^4  4.9.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Pr-ess  ;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 

*#*  NOTE. — Seven  complete,  sets  of  the  above 
/olios  remain  for  sale.  Price,  per  set. 
£7  ijs.Cd  n-i. 


KING'S    LIBRARY    QUARTOS 

(The\ 
The    Alchemist.     By    BEN   JONSOX. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  HART.     55.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vellum,  ^i   15.  net. 
The  Gull's  Hornbook.    By  THOMAS 

DfcKKEtf.     Edhed  by  R.  B.  McKERROU'. 

5.?.  net  :  Japanese  vellum,  105.  6d.  net. 
The  Beggar's  Opera.    By  JOHN  GAY. 

EJited   by   HAMILTON    MACLEOD.     5*. 

net  ;  Japanese  vellum,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

KIPLING  PRIMER  (A).     Includ- 

ing  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 
rn  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal 
Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L. 
KXOWLES.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


K  N  I  G  H  T  (VV  I  L  L  I  A  M    and 

EDWARD).  —  The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  is.  bd. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
*  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  8vo  (both  Series), 
cloth,  35.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  FINE  PAPER 
EDITION,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3.?.  net. 


LAMBERT      (GEORGE).  —  Tiie 

President   of    Boravia.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6d. 


LANE    (EDWARD   WILLIAM). 
—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  England  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments. Translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY 

LANE-POOLE.      3  Vols.,    8VO,  Cl.,  225.  td. 


LEB  (HOLME).— Legends  from 

Fairyland.  With  about  250  Illus- 
trations by  REGINALD  L.  ?.nd' HORACE 
J.  KNOWLES,  and  an  Introduction  by 
E.  H.  FREEMANTLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt.  55.  net. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5*.  net. 


LEHMANN      (R.     C.).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Young:  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).— Carols  of 

Cockayne.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5.?. 


LELAND  (C.  G.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending1  and  Repairing-.     With  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5.?. 


i8 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LEPELLETIER   (EDMOND).— 

Madame  Sans-Gene.  Translated  by 
JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.  Post  8vo,  clotli, 
3s.  (id.  ;  illustrated  boards.  2s.  ;  POPULAR 
EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6d. 


LESPINASSE,  JULIE   DE.     By 

the  Marquis  DE  SKGUR.  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  a  Portrait.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 


LEYS  (JOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 
The  Lindsays.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,25. 
A  Sore  Temptation.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  6s. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.  _Crov. 

LI NDSAY  (HARRY) ,  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  $s.  orf.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.   I    The  Jacobite. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  (w.  each. 
Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan. 
The  Story  of  Leah. 

LJNTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works' by. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crcwn  8vo, 

cloth,  3$.  6rf. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  caca  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2,9.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Jjeam  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    12  iiiusis. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Il'usts 

*  My  Love.'    |     Sowing  tho  Wind. 

Paston  Carew.    i    Dulcie  Everton. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  tho  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  CHKAP  EDITION, 
post  .Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Patricia  KernbalL  POPULAR  EDI- 
TION, medium  Sv- 


LORIMER    (NORM A).—  Tiie 

Pagan  Woman.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

LUCAS    (ALICE).  —  Talmudic 

Legends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  Svo,  hall-parchment,  2s.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  V.),    Books  by. 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Mature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  BUCKLAXD,  and 
Coloured  End  -Papers  and  Cover  }>•.• 
F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.*.' 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
With  Coloured  Title -page.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  r-?. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  E.  V.  LUCAS  and  ELIZABETH 
LrcAS.  Fott  4to.  cloth,  65-.  net. 


LUCY     (HENRY    W.).—  Gideon 

Fleyce.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 

tory  of  England.  LARGE  TYPE.  FINE 
PAPER  EDITION,  in  5  vols.  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  £i!t  top,  25.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  35.  net  per  vol. 


M  A  C  C  O  L  L  (HUGH)  .—Mr. 
Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  35.  6<!.;  post  8vc,  illustrated 
boards.  2s. 


MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN),  Books  by. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Two 

Vols..  demy  bvo,  cloth,  12^.  each. 
A  History'  of  the  Four  Georges 
and   of  William    tho   Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  I2s.  each. 
A   History   of  "Our    Own   Times 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  LIBRARY 
EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
125.  each. — Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  JUBILEE  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,*cloth,  7.7.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  Oui«  Own  Times, 
Vol.  V.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubike 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12$.;  crown  Svo,  cloth  6s, 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII..  from  1897  to  Accession 
o!"  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  24^. 

A  Short  History  .of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  Kiin.^ 
Edward  VII.  NEW  EDITION,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  .^ilt 
top,  6S.  ;  also  the  POPULAR  EDITION, 
post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. :  and  the  CHEAP 
EDITION  (lojhc  yenr  1880),  med.  Svo,  6d. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  net  per  vol. ; 

leather,  gilt  edges,  3.9.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IY.,  in  2. vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Vols. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  pict. 
boards,  25.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Waterdala  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  Ijinley  Rochford. 
DoarLadyDisdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  liiusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 
Red  Diamonds.  IJThe  Riddle  Ring. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
The  Three  Disgraces.  |  Mononia. 

'The  Right  Honourable.'  By  JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY  and  MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s'. 

Julian  Revelstoae.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
6S.  [Shortly. 

MCCARTHY  (j.  H.),  works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1789-91.)  Four  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth,  125-.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  iy.  ;  cloth,  is.6d. 

Ireland  Since  tlie  Union— 17 88- 
1886.  Crown  8vo,  cioth,  0$. 
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MCCARTHY  (j.  H.)— ™.v//w//ftZ. 

Hafiz  in  London.  8vo,  ,^old  cloth,  35. 6d. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

is.  ;  cloth,  i5.  6d. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  Svo,  15. 
Dolly  :  A  Sketch.    Crown  Svo,  is. 
Lilly  Liass.    Crown  Svo.  is. ;   cloth,  is.  6rf. 
A  London  Legend.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3.?. 6d. 

MACDONALD   (Dr.   GEORGE^ 

Books  by. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  215.; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Also  a  NEW  ISSUE  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2s.  net  per  Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  35. 
net  per  Vol. 
Vol.  I.  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  — THE 

HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„  II.  THE  DISCIPLE  —  THE  GOSPEL 
WOMEN— BOOK  OF  SONNETS- 
ORGAN  SONGS. 

„       III.  VIOLIN  SONGS— SONGS  OF  THE 
DAYS  AND   NIGHTS— A  BOOK 
OF  DREAMS— ROADSIDE  POEMS 
— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„       IV.  PARABLES—  BALLADS  —  SCOTCH 
V.  &  VI.  PHANTASIES.          [SONGS. 
VJI.  THE  PORTENT. 
„    VIII.  THE     LIGHT     PRINCESS —  THE 

GIANT'S  HEART— SHADOWS. 
„        IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES— GOLDEN  KEY 
CARASOYN— LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 
X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER— THE  Wow 
o'RiWEN— THE  CASTLE— THE 
BROKEN  SWORDS— THE  GRAY 
WOLF— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 


Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.    2  Vols.,  cr.Svo,  buckram,  I2s. 

Heatlier  and  Snow.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3.9.  6a.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  6s. 


The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H.  HYATT.  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt,  zs.  net  ;  leather  gilt,  35.  net. 


MACMICHAEL  (J.  fiOLDEN).— 

The  Story  of  Charing:  Cross  and  its 
Neighbourhood.  With  3  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7.5.  6d.  net. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.     By    T.    C.    HKPWORTH. 
With  10  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is. 6d. 


MAGNA  CHARTA :  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3  ft.  by  aft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5.?. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
Tlie  New  Republic.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
35.  6d.  ;  illustrated  boards,  zs.  ;  LARGE 
TYPE,  FINE  PA:PER  EDITION,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3$.  net. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 
Is  late  Wortii  Living  ?    Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6s. 


MALLORY     (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  RANKING.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2.?. 


MARGUERJTTB   (PAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novels  by. 
Tlie  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  LEES. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Tlie  Commune.   Translated  by  F.  LEES 

and  R.  B.  DOUGLAS. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.  S.  WEST.  With 

Portrait  Frontispiece. 


MARIE  DE  MEDICIS  and  the 
Court  of  France  in  the  XVIlth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  French  of 
LOLIS  BATIFKOL  by  MARY  KING.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  Svo,  doth,  7,5.  6d.  net. 


MACDQNELL      (AGNES).— 

Quaker  Cousins;    Post  Svo.  boards,  2s. 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),   Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Blow  over  tlie  Heart. 
Tlie  Mystery  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Priirata  Detective. 

Her  Honour.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

MACKAY~"(Or.  CHAS.).— Inter^ 
ludesand  Undertones.  Cr.8vo,cloth,6.?. 


MARLOWE'S   Works,    including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


MARSH     (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


MASSINGER'S  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  Edited  bv 
Col.  CUNNINGHAM.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


MACK  AY     (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  oi  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 


MACKENZIE    (W.   A.).— The 

Drexel  Dream.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


MASTERMAN     (J.) .— Half  -  a  - 

dozen  Daughters.     Post  Svo,  bds.,  2.?. 

MATTHEWS     (BRANDER).— A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.     Post  Svo,   illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


MACLISE  Portrait  Ga!iery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters  : 
85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISE  ; 
with  Memoirs  by  WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


MAX     O'RELL,   Books   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  Woman* 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 


CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3.y.  fxi. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


Crown  Svo,  c!oth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 

On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 

The  Y/ay  of  a  Woman. 

A  Son  of  Ishmael. 

A.n  Adventuress.    I      Rosebury. 

The  Blue  Diamond. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

This  Troublesome  Worid. 


MEDICI  SERIES  (The)  of  Re- 
productions in  Colour  from  the  uld 
Masters.      For  information   in  repaid 
>  important  Series,  see   Illustrated 
IV.spectus  lobe  had  upon  application. 

MEDIEVAL      LIBRARY      (The 

New*.  Small  crown  Svo.  pure  rai< 
paptv,  hoards.  5v.  net  p:r  \-»i.  ;  leather, 
will)  clasps,  7$.  6d,  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Lovers.     Translated  from  the  Middle 
French    or    Cll-xisriNE    Dtf  PiSAN".    with 

Notes  by  ALICE  KEMP- WELCH.  Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other   Miracles.     Translated 
irom  the  Middle  Fiench  of  G.XUTIKR  DE 
COINCI.  &c..\vith  Notes anri  Introduction 
byAiicK  KEMP-WELCH.    Woodcut  Titk 
and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.   Trans 
later!  from  the  Middle  French  bv  ALICE 
KEMP- "\VKLCH,    with   the  original   Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  BKAXDIN. 
Woodcut  Tiile  and  5  Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babees'  Book.     Edited  from 
})r.   FUKXIVALI/S  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
F.DITH  KICKERT.     Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photogravures. 

5.  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation   of   Saint    Angela   da 

Foligno.  Translated  from  tne  Italian 
bv  MAKY  G.  STKKGMAXX,  with  Intro- 
duction by  ALGAU  THOKOLD.  Woo.-lcut 
'Title  and  reproductions  of  Woodcuts. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Firxa, 
Virgin    of    Santo    Gemtzkiano. 

Translated  from  the  i^th  Ceiuurv  2\l.^. 
of  FKA  GIOVAXKI  m  COPPO.  bv  M. 
MANSFIELD.  Woodcut  Title  and  6  Photo- 
gravures. » 

7.  Early   English    Romances    of 
Love.     Edited  in   Modern  Enqli-h   by 
EuiTH  RlCKERT.     6  Photogravures. 

8.  Early    English     Romances    of 
Friendship.         Edited     in     Modern 
English,  with  Notes  by  KDITH  RICKERT. 
5  Photogra vines. 


MELBA:     A    Biography.     By 

AGXES  M.  MURPHY.  With  Chapters  by 
MADAME  MELBA  on  THE  ART  OF  SING- 
ING and  on  THK  SELECTION  OF  Music  AS 
A  PROFESSION, Porraitsand  Illustrations. 
Perm-  8vo,  cloth.  K'K.  net.  \rrt'pcirf>z. 


MERRICK    (HOt*E).  —  When   a 

girl's  En^aived.     Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  35. 6rf. 

DERRICK  (LEONARD) ,  Novels 

by. 

The  Man  who  v/as  Good.    Crown 

8vo,  c;.,  3v.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2,. 

Crown  dvo,  cl^ili,  s^.  bd.  each. 
Cynthia.     |     This  Stage  of  Fools. 

M  E  Y  N  E  L  L      (A  L I  C  E).- -The 

Flower     of    the    Mind  :     a  Choice 
amonjj:  the  Best  l*oems.     In   ibniu, 

cioth.  jful.  2.v.  n  t  ;  Icatl'.er,  3.?.  net. 

MILLER  Cfilrs.   F.  FENWICKJT 

— Phys!v^Iog:y  for   the  Young: :    The 
Mou^eof  Liifs.   I.lustsJW-t  Svi),cl.,25.6rf. 

MINIATURE     OLDTMASTERS 

in  Colour,  at  small  prices.     A  Prospectus 
may  be  had.  

MINTOtWM.).— Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  Js.  6d. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.7.  6d.  each. 
The  L<one  Star  Rush.    With  8  lllusts. 
Only  a  Nigger. 
Tho  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Cro"-n  Svo,  picture  cioth,  Hat  backs,  2s.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Towards  the  Eternal  8nows. 

MiTFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3<r.  6d.  each. 
Penshaw  Fanning's   Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 

flat  back,  2?.  each. 

The  laick  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King's   Assegai.    With  6  iiiusts. 
The  Gun-Runner.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3.7.  6d.; 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  Svo.,  6d. 
HarleyGreenoak's  Charge.    Crown 
gvo,  cloth,  6s. 

MOLES  WORTH     (Mrs.).— 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown    Svo, 
cloth,  3$.  6d.  ;  post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  2.?. 


MOLIERE:    A   Biography.     Hy 

H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOK.    With  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  T.   F.  CRAXE,  and   -o 

Illustrations  by  JOB.     Koyal  Svo,   buck- 
ram, ics.  6d.  net. 

A1ONCRIEFF  (WTD7SCOTT^)T^ 

The  Abdication:  A  Drama.    Withy 

Etchings.     Imperial  ^to,  buckram,  ary. 


MORROW   (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.     With  106  lllusts. by 
EDOUAKD  CUCUKL.  Small  demy  Svo,cl.,0ji. 
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MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  33.  6d.  each. 
Basile  the  Jester. 
Young  Lochinvar. 
Golden  Idol. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.7.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories   Weird    and    Wonderful. 

Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  :  cloth,  2s.  6 /. 
Maid    Marian   and   Robin  Hood. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L 
WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  picture 
cloth  fiat  back,  zs. 


MURRAY    (D.    CHRISTIE), 

Novels  b'y.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  37.  6d. 

each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.    With  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.  I  A  Wasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails.        I        Hearts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  |  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
This  Little  World. 
A  Race  lor  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Yerse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
Y.C.:  A  Chronicle  of  Casilu  Barfield. 


Verona's  Father.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s? 
His    Own    Ghost.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3s.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Joseph's    Coat.      POPULAR    EDITION, 

medium  Svo,  6d. 

MURRAY    (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 

HENRY     HERMAN,      Novels     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  %s.  6c/.  each  ;   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
PaulJones's  Alias.   With  Illustrations 

by  A.  FORESTIKR  and  G.  NICOLET. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  6d.  each, 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  — Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  Svo,  pic.  cov..i.s. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail  Up  I'  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d.  • 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; 
POPULAR  EDITION  medium  Svo,  6d. 

Dx\  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


NORDAU  (MAX).—  Morganatic  : 

A  Romance.     Translated  by  EIJZAUKTH 
LEE.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  trilt  top  fi.c. 

NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  (\d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.  _  |__Billy  Bell.ew. 
Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.   Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  35.  6d. 

OUI  DA,  Novels  ~ 

cloth.  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
boards,  2s.  ea~h. 


}\,     Crown~8vo~, 

post  Svo,  illustrated 


Tricotrin. 

Ruffino. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Jdalia. 

Bimbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil    Gas tlemaiiie'  s 

Gage. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folio- Farine. 
Two   Wooden    Shoes. 
A  Village  Commune. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmora. 
Pipistrello. 
Tv/o  Offenders. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Masaarenes. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  inediuni  8vo.  6d.  eac»j. 

Under  Twro  Flags.          Moths. 

Held  in  Bondage.  Puck. 

Strathmore.  Tricotrin. 

The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

Idalia.  _  |    Othmar. 

Syrlin.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ;  po-t 
Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2,v. ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2,f. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  LARGE 
TYPE  EDITION.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net ; 
leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Waters  of  Edera.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  35.  6d.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

IgTisdom,  W^it,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  OUIDA  by  F.  SYDNEY 
MORRIS.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  $s.— CHEAP 
EDITION,  illustrated,  boards.  25. 

OHNEys(QEORGES)t  Novels  by. 

Doctor   Kainoau.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

hoards,  2.?. 
A  ^S'eird  Gift.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  ; 

roost  Svo.  illustrated  board-,  2s.        ^ 
A  Last  JLove.    Post  Svo.  illust.  beP,  23. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
's  Depths. 
Money-maker. 
The  Woman  of  Mystery. 
Crown  Svo.  clotii,  c^.  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
The    Conqueress.      Translated    by   F. 

ROTHWKI.L. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT,  The 

Complete  Guide  to  the.  By  CLEMENT 
EDWARDS.  M.P.  and  F.RNKST  LKSSEU, 
Barristers- 'it  -  Law.  Crown  8vof  ly.; 
clotli,  is.  (jii. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


OL1PHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels    by. 

Post  Fvo.  illustrated  hoards,  zs.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

Whiteladies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 

Illiistrntions,  3*.  <><:•  :  post  Svo,  bds.,  25. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6d. 


OSBOURNE    (LLOYD),    Stories 

by.     Crown  8vo,  i-loib,  3^-.  6d.  each. 
The  Motormfeniacs. 
Three     Speeds     Forward.       With 

Illustrations. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY   (ARTHUR), 

Poems  by. 

Music  &  Moonlight.  Fcp.  Svo.  cl.,  fx.6d. 
Lays  of  Franca.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  10$.  6d. 


PAIN    (BARRY).— Eliza's   Hus- 

Fcap.,  Svo,  15. ;  cloth,  15.  6d. 


PALMER    (W.    T.),    Books    by. 

.  ith  Front::;.. 

Laka   Country   Rambles. 
In  Lakeland  Uello  and  Fells. 


PANDURANQ      HARI;     or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Preface 
by  Sir  BARTLE  FRKKK.    Post  81 
1  boards,  2s. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 

the  Holy  Fathers:  Histories  of  tin 
Anchorites,  Kecluses,  Coenobites,  Monks, 
and  Ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of 
between  about  A. D  250  and  400. 
Complied  by  ATIIA'.-'-MVS,  PALLADIUS, 
ST.  J:  others.  Translated 

with     nn     Intro- 
duction, by  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  Litt.D. 
With  2  Frontispieces.  2  vo!s.  large-  crown 
'.  uckram,  15.?.  net. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Published  annually.  I> 


PAYN    (JAMES),    Novels    by. 

c:r(!wn  Svo,  cloth,  35.  f:t'.  each  ;  pos. 

illustrater! 

Lost  Sir  Maaaiu^': 
THb  Clyffards  of  Clyffo. 
A  County  Farnllv. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  |     Fo^  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits.     |      Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  A^ent. 
A  Graps  from  a  Tliorr*.     12  Illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.    |  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  To-^n.    12  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mir  bridge. 
The  Word  and  tiie  W 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest* 


PAYN 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Humorous  Stories.  |  From  Exile 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
TSTalter's  Word.  \  Fallen  Fortunes, 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance.  , 
Carlyon's  Year.      |    Cecil's  Tryst. 
Murphy'w  Mastar. 
Some  Private  Viewrs. 
Found  Dead.  |     Mirk  Abbey, 

A  Marine  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      |      What  He  Coat  Her. 
Kit:  A  Memory.  |  Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

A    Modern~Dick~    Whlttington. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 
35.  6d.\  picture  cloth,  fbt  back,  -zs. 

The  Burnt  Million.    CHEAP  EDITION, 

post  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  net. 
Notes  from  the  *  News.'    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  15.  Grf. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd, 
Waltar's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  fid. 


PAUL(MARGARET  A.).— Gentle 

and  Simple.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d. ; 
post  .Svo,  illustrated  bormls,  2.?. 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
tain   E.).— The    Best   of   the  Fun. 

With   8   Coloured    Illustrations   and  48 
others.    Medium  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

PEN  N  Y~~(F7~E7)7~  Novels~by7 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Banyasi.       I  Dilys. 
Caste  anaCreed.  |  TheTea-Planter. 
The  Inevitable  .Law. 
Dark  Cora«rs. 


PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (5.7.  each. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 
Red  Records. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d,  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I  Bast  of  Suez. 


Stronger  Claim.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  S.T.  6d.  ;  Poi'ULAR  EDITION, 
medium  Svo,  (Jd. 


PMELPS     {E.     S.).— Jack    the 

Fisherman.      Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
REED.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,   is.  6d. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.    Crown  folio,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.). -Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.     Crown 


PHOTO-RHLIEFS:  Plaques  re- 
producing Delia  Robfaias,  and  other 
subjects.  See  Special  Prospectus. 


P1LKINGTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

der's  Mistake.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.?. 


PLANCHfi  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Edited  by  Mrs.  MACKARNESS. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


PLAYS    OF    OUR    FORE 
FATHERS,  and  some  of  the  Tratii- 
tionsupon  which  they  were  fouaded. 

By  C.  M.  GAYLEY,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  la.y.  6d.  ntt. 

PLUTARCH'S    Lives    of    Illus- 

trious Men.  With  Life  of  PLUTARCH 
by  J.  and  W.  LANGHOP.NE,  and  Por- 
traits.  Two  Vols..  8vo,  half-cloth,  ics.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDOAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works  ;    Poems,    5ttr!»s,    Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  (>d. 

~ 


HO  •  —The  Charm  i, 

and   Other    Drawing-  Room    Plays. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESAXT  and  WALTER 
H.  POLLOCK.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.7.  6d.  _ 

POTTS    (HENRY).  —  His    Final 

Flutter.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


PRAED    (Kirs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illus.  boards,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.   6d,   each  ;   post  Svo, 

"  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Nulma.        |         Madame  Izan. 
'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  ESllan. 

Christina    Chard.     CHEAP  EDITION. 
post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


PRICE     (E.     C.).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

PROCTOR     (RICHARD     A7)7 

Works  by.  Crown  8vo,cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lies  sons.     With  Star  Maps 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
9The  Universe  of  Suns. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  With  n 
Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Os. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo,  is.  c\/. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  Svo, 
cioth,  3,j.  Cd. ;   post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  s.v. 


RAPPOPORT   (A.    S.,    Al.A.).— 
The  Curse  of  the  Romanovs :  A  Study 

of  the  Reigns  of  Tsars  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  1796-1825.  With 
23  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i6s.  net. 


REAOE'S   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cioth,  3*.  6d  each. 

Peg  -Wofflngton;  and  Chi- -.3 tie 
Joli2istone. 

Hard  Cash. 

'Ther  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BEZANT. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Iiate  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  foove  Never 
Bid  Run  Smootli ;  and  Single- 
heart  fettd  Bou&lefcice. 

The  Autofctograpfey  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  All  Trades :  &.  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  Tfee  Wandering  Heir. 

X,ove  Me  Little,  t*ove  Me  L,on£. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  You i-sslf  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton. 

J&  Woman-Hate*. 

The  Jilt:  andGoodStorlcoofMan 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readlana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
'It  is  Never  Too  L»ate  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth, 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

ol all  Trades;  James kambsrt. 
Love  Me  Little,  JLove  Me  .Long, 
The  Rouble  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.       |      Readiana. 
Foul  Play.        |     Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  W andering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Bingleheart  and  Do^lbleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Mail,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stones. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
'ott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  zs.  net  each  ;  leather, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  HEWEkpINK. 
'It  is  Never  Too  Juate  to  Mend.' 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


READE 

POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.  Hard  Cash. 

Peg     Wofflngton;      and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  me  Little,  Love  Me  Long* 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


The  Wandering  Heir.     LAKGK  TYPE 

Ki'mox.  icap.Svo.  cloth,  is.  net  ;  leaihei, 

is.  6d.  net. 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vn.  u. 
The    Cloister    and    the    Hearth. 

With  10  Photogravure  and  84  halt-lone 
Illustrations  by  MATT  R  HE\Y:::CI:I.\> 
Small  4t->.  cloth, 6s,  net.  Also  in  prepara- 
tk",  a  XP:W  EDITION,  with  20  Illustra. 
t  ons  in  4  Colours  and  10  in  Black  and 
White  by  BYAM  SHAW,  K.I.  Demv  8vo 
cloth,  105.  (\i.  net ;  LARGE  PAi'EK 
EDITION,  parchment,  215.  net. 


RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  35.  bd.  each. 
The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.    Will 

-:>  !!,-.!>!  iM!:..n-  In-    1'OM   i-HJOWXii.  R.I. 

The  Bayswater  Miracle. 

Crown  8v<>,  cloth,  C\s.  each, 
The  King's  Counsel. 
fiemi-Society. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.      Crown 

Svo,  cloth.  3.v.  6d. 

Weird    Stories.     Crown    8vo,    cloth 
3-s. 6a. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  25. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zy.each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Cardans. 
Fairy  Water.         |      Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),   Stories   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Meriel :  A  Love  story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  WJ,  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.      Post    Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  29. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3.9.  bd.  ;    post   Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2.y. 

Tlie  Woman  in  the  Dark.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3jr.  6d. :  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  is. 

POLFE    (FR.),    Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65  each. 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tarquinio. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  A  List  of  Principal  Warriors  w»io 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours.  5^. 


ROSENQARTEN(A.).—  A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  COLLETT-SANDARS.  With 
630  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6</. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).— A    Sugar 

Princess.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


R  O  W  S  E  L  L  (M  A  R  Y     C.)  - 
Monsieur    de     Paris.     Ciown   8\o. 
cloth,  3i-.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.      Crown  8vo,   cloth,   3,?.    6</.*each  ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated  boards,   2s.  each  ; 

cloth.  2.?.  6d.  each. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
1  he  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man ?    \     Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Last  Entry. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
The  *  Pretty  Polly.'    With  12  Illustra. 

tions  by  G.  £.  ROBERTSON. 
Overdue.        |     Wrong  Side  Out. 

The  Convict  Ship.  POPULAR  EDITION. 
medium  Svo,  6d. 

RUSSELL    (HERBERT).-True 

Blue.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart,    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth.  H^tback,  2s. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

35.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out-of-door    Life.      By    E.    W.    L. 

DAVIES.     With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  16$.  net. 


RUNCIMAN  (JAS.),  Stories  by. 
Schools   and    Scholars.     Post  hvo, 

cloth,  29.  6d. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.     Crown 

bvo,  cloth,  3i\  dd. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluesse!burg).  By  T. 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
KAPPOPORT,  M.A.,  author  of  '  The  Curse 
of  the  Romanovs.'  With  numeious  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7,5.  dd.  net. 


SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  p 
hvo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 
by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each.  • 

The  Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 
Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  —  A 
Levantine  Family.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3*?.  6d 


SALA    (G.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

Daylight.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


SALMON  (A.  LA— Literary 

Rambles  in  the  West  of  England. 

\Viih  a  Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo.  cl..  6s.  net. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  &  Presen 
By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?.  ;  cloth,  2*,-.  (:d. 

SECRET    OUT  SERIES  (The)T 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4,5.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand  Tricks 
with  Drawing-room  or  White  Majjic. 
By  W.  H.  CREMEII.  With  300  En- 
gravings. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Co'lection  of 
Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzz'e^, 
and  Charades.  By  FRANK  BELLEW. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Ho  nky-Panky :  Very  Easy  Trick=,  Very 
Difncult  Tricks,  White  Maitfc,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  CKEMER.  "Will-, 
2co  liiustrations. 

The  Magician's  Own  Book:  Per- 
formances with  Cups  and  B--I  s,  Kc^s 
Hals.  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  Edited  bv 
W.  H.  CKEMMt.  With  200  Illustrations. 


The  Completes  Art  of  Firework- 
Making:  or,  The  Pyrotechnist'* 
Treasury.  By  THOMAS  KENTISH.  With 

267  Illustrations.     3*.  6d. 


SERGEANT(ABELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3$.  6d.  eaco. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  ISndicott's  Experiment. 

The  Missing  Elizabeth.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  6s. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 
Vol.  •  leather,  gilt  edges,  3$.  net  per  Vol. 
By  SIR  WALTER  BESANT. 

London.  |  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.    (In  collaboration  with  Pr.*f. 

E.  H.  PALME!?.) 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspai'd  de  Coligny. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By  HALL  CAIXE. 
The  Deemster. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
By  DANIEL  DEFOK. 

Robinson    Crusoe.     With    37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  CRUIKSHANK. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait. 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

Eighteenth   Century    Vignettes. 
Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BKET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMTCS. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.     Illustrated  by  J.  G.  THOMSON. 

Compiled  bv  A.  H.  HYATT. 
The  Charm  of  London:  \"  \nthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 

Bv  RICHARD  JI-KKKKIKS. 
The  JL<ife  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  oif  Slia. 

By  LORD   MACAULAY. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  T  Vol. 
A   History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IY.,  in  2  Vo-.s. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Vols. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONAJ.D. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Iniagina  i  on 
in  10  Vols.  i6mo.    (For  List,  see  p.  19.) 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  CHARLES  READH. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  II!u-trati»ns  bv  M.  P..  HEU-KRDIXE. 
'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS, 


vARTLN'S  LIBRARY- 

Ky  KOF.KRT  Louis  S< 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey, 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirginibus  Puerisjfcue. 
Men  ancl  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Collected  Poems. 
r.y  it.  x  : 
History  of  English  Literature,  in 

4  Vols.     With^Poiir. 
By  :,!AKK  1  \VAIX.— Sketches. 

P.v  \Y\;.TOX  and 
The  Complete  Angle*?. 

SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

•h. 

The  Magic  of  To-Moriv 
Comet  Chaos. 

SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

(The). 

THE   OLD-SPELLING         * 
SHAKESPEARE. 

In  FORTY   \  ;ny  Kvo,  c'olh, 

i  .ibrary  Edition 

•    r  only  in  sets.),  pure 

IMK   paper,  half-parchment,  5*.    net  per 

vol.  rt  intervals. 

The  Works  of  WiliiamShakespearii 

..-lling  ot  the  Quarto  ur  the 

as  the   basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 

changes  marked  in  heavy  type.     Edited, 

with  brief  In'-  ind  X<>tes,  hv  F. 

'...  l\Litt.,  and  F."\V. 

..:.    M.A.      A   li^i   01  the  volumes 

:-:ay  be  had. 
r  II. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS, 

.  crown  iSvo,  quarter-bound  antique 

, joarcis,  2s.  6d.  net  per  vol. ;   whoie 

gold -brown      velvet     persian,     45.    net 

per  vol. ;  also  500  special  sets  on  larger 

paper,  half   parchment,   gilt  tops  (to  be 

subscribed  for  only  in  sets),  55.  net.  per 

vol.     Each  volume  with  Frontispiece. 

1.  Lodge's        '  Rosalynde ' :        the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  *  As 
You   Like  It."     Ecited  by  W.  W. 
GREG.  M.A. 

2.  Greene's  *  Pandosto,'  or  *  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia':  the  original 
of     Shakespeare's     'Winter's 
Tale.'     Edited  by  P.  G.  THOMAS. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of '  Romeus  and 
Juliet':  ttte  original  of  Shake- 
speare's  *  Romeo    and   Juliet.' 
Jva-.leri  by  P.  A.  DANIEL.      Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  ].  MUNRO. 

4.  'The    Troublesome    Reign    o: 

King  John':  the  Pi  ay  re  v/r  it  ten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  FURX'VALL,  D.Lit 


^HAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-r™/. 

p  THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS— continued. 

kThe  History  of  Hamlet': 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's.  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OF 
HAMLET  by  Prof.  I.  GOLT.ANCZ. 

7.  *  The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  5- ear, 
Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE,  D.Litt. 

8.  'The    Taming    of    a    Shrew': 
Bein^  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'     Edited 
bv  Professor  F.  S.  Bo  AS,  M.A. 

(}.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
'A  MidsummerNight's  Dream.' 

Edited  by  FRANK  SlDGWlCK. 

10.  'The   Famous    "Victories    of 
Hen*y  Y .' 

«u.  '  T?AG  Menaeclimi':  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Latin  .text,. with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSE.  Litt.D. 

12.  *  Promos     and     Cassandra': 
the    source    of    'Measure    for 
Measure.'     Edited  by  H.  C,  HART. 

13.  'Apoloiiius    and     Silla':     the 
source  of   '  Twelfth  Night.'     Edited  by 
MORTON  LUCE. 

14.  '  The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of   York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  «  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York':   the 
ori>:ina's  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
1  Kin}-  Henry  VI.'  Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  *  Cymbeline.' 

17.  Th«   Sources  and  Analogues 
of  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Professor  I.  GOLLANC7,. 

18.  Romantic  Tales  :  the  sources  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  'Merry 
Wives,'    'Much     Ado    about  Nothing,' 
•  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

19,20  Shabespeare's  Plutarch:  the 

sources  of  '  Julius  Casar,'   'Antony  and 

Cleopatra,'    '  Coriolanus,'   and  '  Timon.' 

Edited  by  C.  F.  TUCKER  BROOKE,  M.A. 

FART  III. 

THE  L.AMB  SH&KESPBARJB 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
MARY  AND  CHARLK§  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM 
SKAKKSPEARE,  an  attempt  being  made 
by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ  to  insert  within 
the  setting  of  prose  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which  the 
young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY,  Imperial  lomo,  cloth, 
15. 6d.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather.  2s.  6d.  net  per 
vol. ;  Special  School  Edition,  linen,  tid. 
net  per  vol. 

I.  The  Tempest. 

11.  As  You  JLike  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
IV.  The  Merchant  of  Ifenice. 
V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 
V|.  Twelfth  Night. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY-*"//. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE — continued. 
VII.  CymbeHne. 
VJII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
IX.  Macbeth. 

X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Xi.  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 

Young. 

XII,  JSn  ISirening  with  Shake- 
speare: 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
MASKELL  HARDY,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  25.  net  ;  leather,  35.  tid.  net  ; 
linen,  is.  6d.  net. 

*         SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the  life, 
thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  first  volumes  are — 

Robert  Lsinfihara'6  fcettei»,describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Out-en  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL, and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  '  Fraternity  e  of  Vacabondes.' 
Herman's  'Caveat  for  CommonCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben'sor  Hyberdyne's  '  beroaon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  £c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  EDWARD  VILES  and  Dr. 
KURXIVALL.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  53.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinsued :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BOSWELL 
STOXE.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  105  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Versa. 
Iviited,  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM 
STANLEY  BRAITHWAITE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6?.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  12,?.  6d.  net, 

Tha  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Keprints  of  all  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  his  Works  before  the  close  of  the  lyth 
»:entiu-y,  collected  by  Dr.  IXGLKBY,  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  SMITH, "Dr.  FURNIVALL,  and 
J.  |.  MUNRO.  Twovols..  roy.  Svo. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land.. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Parts 
I. -1 1 1.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shaksnere 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  FURN'IVALL. 
Wi'th  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  STOPES. 
(2^0  copies  onlv.)  17.?.  6t/.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 
SWINBURNE.  Crown  Svo,  buckrarn,  6i. 
net. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy:  The  Home 
and  School  Life,  Games  and  Sports, 
Manners.  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the 
Time.  By  W.  J.  ROLFE.  With  42  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Sweetheart :  a 
Romance.  By  SARAH  H.  bTEui.i: 
With  (>  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
PKCK.  Square  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


SHARP   (WILLIAM).— Children 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6d. 


SHE  RID  AN '5      (RICHARD 

B  R  I  N  S  L  E  Y)    Complete    Works. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Sheridan's  Comedies :  The  Rivals 
and  The   School    for    Scandal. 
Edited  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.    With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  buckrarn.  i2*.6<f. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purplo  Cloud.   Cr.Svo. cloth,  35.6^. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth,  6,y. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
cluding Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  J. 
C.  HOTTEX.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  3$.  Gd. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

For  Life— and  After.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6*. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each;    cloth 

limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Th©  Ring  o'*  Bells. 

Tinkletop's  Crime.        1        Zeph. 

Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 

My  Two  Wives.  |  Tales  of  To-da^. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Show?. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Crown  Svo,   picture  cover,   is.  each;     cloth, 

is.  6d.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Bayonet  Ditties,  j  Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Candle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each;     post    Svo, 
picture  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jana  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Kogues    and    Vagabonds. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ?,.s.  (id.  each. 
Once    upon   a   Christmas    Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  CHAS.  GREEN,  K.I. 
In  London's  Heart.. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biographs  of  Babylon. 
His    Wife'*   Revenge. 
Tiie  SSystery  of  Mary  .&nne. 
Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2,9.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Regues  and  Vagabonds. 
How  the  Poor  Live;   and  Horrible 

London.     Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  15. 
Dagon&t  Dramas.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s.  each. 
For  Life- and  After. 
Joyce  Pleasantry.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  HUGH  THOMSON. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


SHELLEY'S  ConipSete  WORKS 

in   Verse  and    Prose.     Edited    by    I:. 
11  ERNE  SiiEi'iiEUD.     Five  Vo's.,  crown 
8v<>,  cloth,  T,S.  6d.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vo!s. : 

\'ol.  I.  Margaret  Nicholson ;  Shelley's 
Correspondence  \vith  Stockdale  ;  Wandering 
Jew;  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  ami 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  :  The  Cenci ; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellioot  the  Tyrant; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems ;       The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;     and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Zastrozzi ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Mario w  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt  ;  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  1'Vngments  ;  a  Biography 

SHERARD (R^ H.).— Rogues^ 

Crown  8vi,  cloth.  is.  6,7. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.    With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.      Crown  8ro.  cloth,  3*.  6d 


SIFTER  L>ORA.    By  M.  LONSDALE. 

Demv  8vo.  4,7. :  cloth,  6d. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His 

toric.-il  and  Anecdotal.      Cr.  Hvo.  cl.,  6.?.  Cu 


SMEDLEY  (CONSTANCE) .  — 
The  Juno  Princess.  Crown  Svo, 
c'n'h  '..*.  [Shortly. 


SWUM  (J.  MOYIO,  Books  by. 
The    Prince  of  Argolis.     With    130 

Illustrations.     Post  .Svo,  cloth,  3.<r.  Cxi. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  (>s. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.     Crown 

8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY).- 

Songs  of  Adieu.     4to,  Jap.  vellum,  6r. 

S  O  W  E  R  B  Y (M; and""  G.), 

Children's  Books  by. 

Bumbletoes:  their  Adventures  will- 
Belinda  and  the  Button.sbov,  pictured 
in  12  Coloured  Scenes  and  18  other 
Illustrations  by  MILLICEXT  SOWERBV 
With  Verses  by  GITHA  SOXVERBY.  Small 
•  crown  8vo,  decorated  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 

Childhood:  Twelve  Days  from  our  Youih 
Pictured  in  Colours  by  MILLICEXT 
SOXVERBY  and  written  in  Verse  by  GlTHA 
SOXVERBY.  Crown  4*0,  cloth,  39." 6d.  net 

Yesterday's  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  irnny  in  Line 
by  MILLICRNT  SOXVERBY  ;  and  Verses 
by  GITHA  SOXVERBY.  Crown  4to,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

TOWRY.     With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  T.  MORGAX.     Crown  4to.  cloth.  $s.  M. 


SPETT1GUE     (H.      H.).  —  The 

Heritage  of  Eve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (>s. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),   Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke; 
By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked;  cS:  Sandy  croft  Mys- 


tery, 
Back  to  Life. 


The  Golden  Hcop. 
Quittance  in  Full. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
A  Husband  trom  the  Sea. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  ()d.  each 
Her  Ladyship.  |  The  Grey  Monk; 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern   Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva..  |  As  it  v^as  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Verachoyle. 

Stepping  Blindfold:  Cr.Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
"Wife  or  No  Wife. Post  fivo.cioih.  i.v.  M. 


SPIELMANN    (MRS,  M.    H.).- 

Margery  Redford  and  her  Frfends. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROXVNE.   Large  crown  8vo,  c  oth.  5^-  net. 

SPRIGGE"(S.   SQUIRE).'  — An 

Industrious  Chevalier.     Cr.  Svo,  6s. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 
Doris  and  I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  o</. 
Carlton  f  riors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6.v. 

STANLEY    (WINIFRED).  — A 

Flash  of  the  Will.     Cr.Svo,  cloth.  6.«. 


STARRY     HEAVENS     Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

STE DMA N    ( E7~C ) .  —Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  nv>,  cloth.  QS. 


STEPHENS  (R1CCARDO).— The 

Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  ?*.  64. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).— 

Philip  Winwood.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  $s.6d._ 

STEPNIAK  (S.).— At  the  Dawn 

of  a  New  Reiffn :  a  Study  of  Modern 
Russia.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  (\s. 


STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 
—The  Afghan  Knife.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
3.?.  6d.  :  illustrated  boards.  2.v. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  8g 
Illuslraiions  by  T  H.  ROBINSON,  and 
a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt.  35.  6d. 


STEVENSON    (BURTON   E.).— 

Affairs  of   State.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3s^6d. 

STOCKTON    (FRANK  R.).-The 

Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 
36  Illustradons.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35. 6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 


STODDARD  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  net  each. 
Soutn-Sea  Idyls:  Summer  Cruising. 
The  I^laad  of  Tranquil  Delights. 
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STEVENSON     (R.     LOUIS), ISTEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS)-<W;//W</. 

K.  Li.  Stevenson  :    A  Study.    By  H.  R. 

BAILDON.      With   2   Portraits.       Crown 

Svo,  buckram,  6^. 
Recollections  of  R.  &.  Stevenson 

in  the  Pacific.  By  ARTHUR  JOHN- 
STONE.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


Works  by.     Cr.  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  t-acli 
Travels   with   a   Donkey.    With  a 

Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CHANE. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontis 

piece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  Si  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Underwoods :    Poems. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirginibus  Puerisque. 
Ballads.  i     Prince  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains. 
Weir  of  Hermlston. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Bssays  of  Travel. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 
A   JLowden   Sabbath   Morn,     illus- 
trated by  A.  S.  BOYD. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  5.?. 
New  Arabian    Nights.    Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  6s.  ;  post  6*Vo,  illust.  boards,  zs.; 

POPULAR  EDITION?,  medium  8vo,  6d. 

Lar^e   crown  8vo,  cloth,  7$.  6d.    net    each  ; 
parchment,  105.  6d.  net  each  ;    LARGE  PAPER 
E:  ITIOX.  parchment  215.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  12   Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  Whitt. 
and  other  Decorations,  by  NOEL  ROGKK. 
Travels   with   a   Donkey  in  the 
Cayennes.    With   12  illustrations  in 
Colour,   12  in   Black    and    White,    and 
other  Decorati®ns,  by  NOEL  ROOKE. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  MILI.I- 
CKNT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth, 
5-v.  net  ;  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION',  parch- 
ment, 105.  6d.  net. 


STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Little  God's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH).  —The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England.  With  140  Illustration*. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


STUART     (H.     LONQAN.)— 

Weeping  Cross.    Cro\vn  8vo.  cloth,  6.?. 


SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. By  KICHARD  DAVEY.  With 
Portrait.  Demy  8v<>.  c'oth,  js.  6d  net. 


SUNDOWNER,   Stories   by. 
Told  by  the  Taffrail.     Cr.  8vo,  3$.  6d. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.      Crown 
8vo.  cloth.  Hat  back,  -j.s. 

SURTEES (ROBERT).  - 

Handley  Cross;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's 
Hunt.  With  79  Illusts.  by  JOHN  LEECH. 
Post  Svo.  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  zs. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virgins;  Fcp.Hvo.  is.',cl..is.f>d. 

SWEET     (ALEX.    E.~f   and    j: 

ARMOY  KNOX,— On  a  Mexican 
Mustang  Through  Texas,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande.  With  265  Illus- 
trations. Demy  Svo.  cloth.  is.  6d. 


Post  Svo  half-cloth,  is.  net  each  ;  leather, 

is.  net  each. 

Prayers  'Written  at  Yailima. 
A  Curiatmas  Sermon. 


The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's 

Diamond.  (From  NEW  ARABIAN 
NiGHiS.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
HEXNESSY.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
LLOYD  OSBOURNE.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  35.  6d. 

The  Pocket  R.L.3.:  Favourite  Pas 
sages.  i6mo  cl.,  25.  net ;  leather,  35.  net. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITIONS. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  t%p,    2.5.  net   each  ; 

leather,  e'ilt  edges,  35.  net  each. 
An  Inland  ITcyags. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Collected  Poems  of  R.  L  S. 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir,  Por- 
trait, and  Facsimiles.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3.?.  6d. 
Jonathan    Swift  :    A    Study.     By   J. 
CHURTON  COLLINS.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 


SWINBURNE'S      (ALGERNON 

CHARLES)  Works. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols..  crown  8vo,  36,9.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  sVols.,  cr.8vo,  305  netthf^t. 

Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Works.  Fcap.Svo.  6s. 

The  Queen-Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mood.  Crown  Svo,  7.9.  6d.  net. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Ghastelard:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  7,5. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES. 
Crown  Svo,  QS. 

Poems  and  Ballads.    SECOND  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  9.9. 

Poems  and  Ballads.    THIRD  SERIES. 

Crown  Svo,  7.?. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  Svo, 

ios.  6d. 

Both  well :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  i2s.  6d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
George  Chapman.  (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

CHAPMAN'S  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  35.  6d. 
Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  125, 


CHATTO  &  WIND  US,  PUBLISH! 


SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)— continued. 

EreciitiiGUS  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown 

Svo.  6s. 

Studies  in  Song.  Crown  Svo,  7$. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  ira^edv.  Crown  Svo,  8j. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  Svo,  cw. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,  8s. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.  Svo,  7$. 
Marino  Faliero:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr  Svo,  6*. 
Miscellanies.    CiowuSv.- 
JLocrine:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  ovo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  Svo,  7$. 
The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  bs. 
Astrophel,  fire.    Crown  8v<  -.  7f. 
Studies     in    Prose    and    Poetry. 

Crown  Svo,  t)s. 

The  tfale  of  Balen.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 

Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards: A  Traced v.  Crown 

A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 

Love's  Cross -Currents:  A  Year's 
.  net. 

William  Blake.     Ci\>\vn  Svo,  6s.  net. 

The  Duke  of  Gandia.    «Lr  >wn  Svo,  5*. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
Svo.  • 


THOMAS    (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 
The  Siren's  Web.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  35.  <*/. 
Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6<r. 

FHOM AS  (BERTH A),  Novels  by. 

In  a  Cathedral_City.jCr.  Svo,  cl.,  39.  m/. 

each. 

The  House  on  the  Scar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS,and  The 

Castle     cf    Indolence.       With    Stctl 
Plates, and  48  other  Illustrations.  Crown 
'.v,  7.5.  6d. 

THORE AU : H isTif  e~an d  Aims: 

By  A.  H.  PAGE.    With  a  Portrait.    Post 
Svo.  buckram,  3$.  (id.  . 


S%V!NNERTON    (FRANK   A.).- 

The  Merry  Heart.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

[Shortly. 

SYRETT  (N ETTA).— Anne  Page. 

' 


,hS     History     of    English 

Literature.  Trans.  byHEXRY  VAN  LAU.N. 

.Lijiy  8vo,  cL,  305. — POPULAR 

EDITION.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cl.,  155.  ; 

EDITION,  in  Four  Vols. .with 

32  Porir.ii'.s,  p  >tt  S\M.  cl-nh^ilttop,  25.uel 

per  vol. :  leather,  jjilt  edges,  rv.  net  rerv.  •] 


TALES     FOR     THE     HOMES. 

Hy  T\VF.NTY-SIX  WKLL-KNOWNAUTHORS 

.   bv  Kcv.  J.  MAFK-HAXT.  Published 
a   ivnefk  of  the   BARXARDO  ME- 
MORIAL FI:XD.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo.  c 


TAYLOR       (TOM).  —Historical 

Dramas.     Crown  Svo,  is.  each. 
•JEANNE  DARC.' 
1  TYVIXT  AXE  AXD  CROWN.' 
•THE  FOOL'S  REVENGE.' 
1  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE.' 
'  ANXE  BOLEYX.' 
•PLOT  AND  PASSION.' 

TEA1PLE~{S5RTRICHARD).— ^ 

Bird's-eye    View    of    Picturesqu 
India.     With  32  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  6.\- 


THACKERAYANA  :      Notes    anc 

Aiu-criotes.    With  numerous  Sketches  b' 

THACKKRAY.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6d.  ' 

Thackeray  (The  Pocket),    Arrauf-ec 

.H.   HYATT.     In  161110,  cloth,   gil 

top,  2.?.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3^,  net. 


THORNBURY     (WALTER).— 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards.  2>\ 

TIMBS~    (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Ciubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 
With  .1,1  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities. With  48  I. 

TOMPKINS  (HERBERT  W.).- 

Ittarsh-Country    Rambles.     With    a 

;sp:ece.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  65. 

TREETON  (ERNEST  A.). -The 

Instigator.     Ci\>\vn  «S\ 

TROLLOPECANTtiONY),  Novels 

by.     Ciown  Svo,  c'oth,  35.  <jd.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
•  Frau  Frohi.iann.    I    Marion  Fay. 
T1.G  I^and-League 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
The  American  Senator. 
The  Golden  Lion  ofjClranpere. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family,    down 

8vo,  cloth,  3*.  Qd.      

TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E^)f 

Novels  by.     Crown   Svo,   cloth.  35.  iW. 
•.•ach ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
_M abel's  Progress.  I  Anne  Furness. 

TROLLOPET  (T.    A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  Svo.  iilu^.  hds.,  2s. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND).— The 

Last  of  the  Mammoths,     Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  3.y.  6df 

TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Mark  Twain'sLibrary  of  Humour, 

With' 197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  KEMBLk. 
Roughing  It:  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  FKASER. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.    With   Portrait 
and  Six  Illustrations  by  Louis  Lo*.B. 


Ill  ST. 


LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TWAIN  ..    .     , 

*  The  Ad  ventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  in  Illustrations. 
Tom     Sawyer    Abroad.     With    26 

Illustrations  by  DAN  BKARD. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port. 

*  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illusts. 
*Tiie  Innocents  Abroad:   or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  234  Illusts. 
*The  Gilded  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN 
and  C.  D.  WARNER.    With  212  Illusts. 

*  The   Prince    and    the     Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

*  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illusts. 

*  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  'KEMBLT-.. 

*  A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    220  Illusts.  hy  DAN  BKARD. 

*  The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

*  The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double  -  barrelled     Detective 

Story.    With  7  Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.   With  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Du  MOND 
Mora  Tramps  Abroad. 
The,  Man  tliat  Corrupted  Hadley- 

bUB*gf.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 
*A*  The  Books  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in 

post  Svo,  picture  cloth,  at  2s.  each. 
POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  &.  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  Svo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges 

35.  net;  picture  boards.  2.?. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3$.  td.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2s.  -,  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2 .?. 

Tha  Phantom  Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

VAN  DAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  DAVIS.    Cro\vn  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


VASHTI      and      ESTHER.      By 

'  Belle '  of  The.  World.    Cr.  Svo,  cl..  3*.  6d. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
Century,  By  PHILIPPE  MONNIEK. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo,  cl..  7.9.  bd.  net. 


VIZETELLY     (ERNEST     A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6V 
The  "Wild  Marquis  :  Life   and  Adven- 

tures of  Armand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6,r. 

WALLACE  (LEW.;.—  Ben^Hur: 

A  Tale  of   the  Christ.      Crown  Svo, 

cloth.  3,?.  6d. 

WALLER  (S.  E.).—  SebastianPs 

Secret.      With  9  Illusts.     Cr.  fcvo,  cl..  6s. 


TWELLS  (JULIA   H.).— Et  tu, 

Sejane  !     Crown  Svo.  cioth.  6.?. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER-).— 

Mistress    Judith.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
35.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

TYTLER   (SARAH)7~Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3<r.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Mungo's  City.    |    Liady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.    |    Noblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 


Rachel  kangton. 


Sapphira 


Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddesses. 
A  Honeymoon's  Bclipso. 
A  Young  Dragon. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Three  Men  of  Mark; 

In  Clarissa's  Day. 

Sir  David's  Visitors. 

The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.  Crown  Svo, 
picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  25. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  Post  Syo,  Illus- 
trated boards,  25, 


N   and    COTTON^S 

Complete   Angler.      Pott   Svo,    cloth, 
Cilt,  2.T.  net-  :  U-ather.  gilt  edges.  3.?..  net. 


WALT  wi  n/VlAN,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  i!i?roduction,  by  W.  M.  Rus- 
SETl'l.    With  Port.  Cr.  Svo,  buckrmn.  6s. 

WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by7~ 

Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3o>.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  Illusts. 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
Tom  Daws  on. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Bly  L.ady  of  Whims. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finisn; 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship. 


WARMAN    (CY).— The   Express 

Messenger.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


WASSERMANN      (LILLIAS).— 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Crown  Svo, cloth,  35.  Oi/.; 
•  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Reirenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business. 


CTIATTO    &   WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS. 


WESTALL  (WILLIAM)— *>«//»* 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.9.  ftii.  each. 

A  Woman  Tempted  Kim. 

For  Honour  and  Life. 

Her  Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  ot  Snuff. 

With  the  Red  Eagle. 

A  Red  Bridal.  |    Nigel  Fortescue. 

Ben  dough.       I    Birch  Dene. 

The  Old  Factory. 

Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strap ge  Crimes. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 

The  Phantom  City. 

Xalph  Norbreck's  Trust. 

A  Queer  Race.  I   Red  Byvington. 

Boy  of  Roy's  Court. 

As  Lunk  would  have  it. 

As  a  Man  Sows. 

The  Old  Bank. 

With    the    Red    Eagle;      POPULAR 

K"lTluN    •iifiiu'.u  Svo.   'W. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  ana 
Seals.    2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queer 
Of  Scots.  Includ'.nii  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
S'l'nature  and  the  Great  Seal  2.7. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangles.    Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  2s. 

\V  E  RN  E  R    (A.).  —  Chapenjra's 

White  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6^ 

WITSTBURY     (ATHA).— The 

Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.  Crown 

8,'o.  cloth.  3.9.  <-,/  


WHEELWRIGHT    (E.    Q.).— A 

Slow  Awakeninjr.  Crown  Svo  cloth,  fie 


WH1SHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6rf.  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.    With  8  Iilusts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £>s.  each. 
Maaeppa. 

Mear  the  Tsar,  near  Doath. 
A  Splendid  Impostor. 


WILDE    (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Lesrends,  Charms,  and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.?.  6d. 

W JLLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU),  by. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8VO,  cioth,  7A-.  (V. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  <•><;. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Keat.    With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2^.  f\l. 

WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).^A 

Child  Widow.    Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  2.1. 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 
An  Easy-going  Fellow.    Crown  8vo, 

S5.  bd 
His  Dead  Past.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 


WILSON    (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution,  with  259 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cioth,  75.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  8vo,  u. ;  cloth,  is.  rw. 

W  i  N  f E  R~~(J  0  H  N^ST  R  AN  Q  E) , 

by. 
Regimental     Legends.     Post     8vo, 

Illustrated  braids,  ?.s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cavalry     Life;     and     Regimental 

Legends.    Crown  Svo,  cloih,  35.  bd. ; 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.     Post  Svo  illustrated  hoards  2,9.  each. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).— 

Rachel  Armstrong.     Post  8vo,  2s,  6d. 

WRAQG  E     (Cll7EMENT~  L.).~ 

The   Romance  of   the  South  Seas. 

'With  84  Illustrations.     Crown 8vo,  cloth, 
7\.  6.-/.  net. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  by. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges; 

or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
With  Frontispiece  and  over  300  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  c!oth,  3^.  6d. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  JS.  6d. 

ZANQWILL  (LOUIS).— A  Nine^ 

teenth  Century  Miracle.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  hack,  2s. 


ZOLA    (EMILE),    Novels  by. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  Translated  or  Edited, 
with  Introductions,  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZR- 
TELLY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d  each 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Life. 

Germinal. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression, 

The  Fortune  of  the  Roucfons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram-Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin^  |    Money. 


His  Excellency. 

The  Downfall. 

Gourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal. 
Pruitiulness. 
Work. 
Truth. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo.  6d.  each. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougorcs. 


Lourdes  j  Borne. 
Paris.       I  Money. 
The  Joy  of  JLifa. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dram- 
shop. 


U\vv:x  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Printers,  27,  Pilgrim  Street,  Lu-.lgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 
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